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Steel Buyers Close For Future 


Filling Up of Mills and Continued Appearance of Heavy New Demands Influence More 
Extended Covering—Japan To Place Great Construction Tonnage—Large Car 
Orders Distributed—Foreign Sales Keep Up Along Atlantic Coast 


OVERING of steel requirements for the 
C second quarter is beginning to come forward 

with good prospects both as to volume and 
price stability. The leading maker has opened its 
books for second quarter on sheets and tin plate 
at unchanged prices and independent mills are pre- 
paring to do likewise. An increasing inquiry and 


some buying beyond April 1 is appearing in_ steel 


bars, structural shapes and other lines. Large 
demands for semifinished material for second quar- 


ter are before sellers. 

Reports of some shrinkage in new tonnage ap- 
parently are not trustworthy as all evidence is to 
the contrary. Bookings at Pittsburgh in tonnage 
products are being received at the best rate since 
April. At Chicago leading mills are 25 per cent 
ahead of January in new business. Eastern mills 
helped by the filling up of western producers, make 
the best showing in incoming orders in months. 

Operations again have been raised several 

and for the whole industry now are at 86 per cent 
of ingot capacity. The Steel corporation this week 
is running at above 94 per cent, the best ‘record 
yet and the independents about 82 per cent. 
What the Japanese reconstruction 
loan will bring to American mills 
in the way of steel business, is not 
yet made clear. That it will be a 
heavy tonnage is certain and in 
some quarters the amount has been estimated as 
high as 1,000,000 tons which would be spread 
out over a period of time. The form of con- 
struction that finally will be settled upon, will have 
some bearing on the tonnage. 

The Ford Motor Co. has inquired for 250,000 
tons of lake iron ore for next season. Ore operators 
have not yet considered next year’s prices. 

The dock strike now in progress with the pros- 
pect of coal troubles later, the miners having 
voted to abrogate their agreement, leaves uncer- 
tain the contribution of British mills to present 
Japanese needs or to the export market in general. 
The first day of the strike over 50,000 tons of 
export steel business was lost by British pro- 


paces 


Japan's Need 
Heavy 


Business Trend and Chart Section Page 537 


ducers, it is estimated. As a result of the situa- 
tion, Japan is diverting galvanized sheet business 
to this country. Operations in the Ruhr have been 
raised to 33 blast furnaces and 74 open hearths. 

Recent expectations of the placing 
of major orders for equipment by 


Many Cars 
Closing 


leading railroad systems have come 
to a more definite stage this week. 
Of the large New York Central 
budget, 8000 cars have been allocated to two build- 
The Pennsylvania has advanced its negotia- 
tions to the point where it has specified 8000 box, 
3000 automobile and 1000 stock cars and is about 
to distribute these. The Norfolk & Western closed 
for 2000 hoppers additional making a total of 6000 
and of the steel required the Carnegie Steel Co. 
will supply 50,000 tons and Bethlehem Steel Co. 
20,000 tons. The Louisville & Nashville wants 4000 
cars and the Southern 2500. 

Structural 
while less than December in total were large, amount- 
ing to 187,200 tons or 72 per cent of capacity. Ship- 
ments were 163,800 tons. Awards this week include 
7000 tons for a building at Philadelphia and 6500 
tons for Louisville & Nashville bridgework. 

A purchase of 25,000 tons of foundry grades for 
second quarter delivery by the American Radiator 
Co. for various plants outside of Buffalo is the prin- 
cipal pig iron transaction of the week. The market 


ers. 


business keeps active.’ January awards 


is quieter and more stationary. 

IroN TRADE REVIEW composite of fourteen lead- 

ing iron and steel products is unchanged for the 
first time in many weeks at $43.53. 
Further sales of French and Bel- 
gian steel have been made to buy- 
ers at New York, Boston and oth- 
er eastern ports. At New York 
and Philadelphia 8000 to 10,000 
tons of bars and shapes was bought in the week 
around 2.00c per pound, delivered, duty paid. The 
full price range is from 1.90c to 2.10c. A Portland, 
Me., buyer took French billets at $33. On an inquiry 
for 5000 tons of billets from San Francisco, $25.74. 
Antwerp was named. 


East Buying 
Abroad 
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Classification Enhances 


Readability 


F YOU read Iron TRADE REVIEW 

closely, you will notice that its 
editorial contents readily are divided 
into sections. The first, or market 
section, comprises the general market 
review, the domestic iron, steel and 
nonferrous markets by products, the 
foreign and miscellaneous markets by 
localities, editorials and the “business 





Makers and Users are Co-operating to Improve Re- 
fractories. Read the Article on Page 546 
trend” charts on yellow paper. The 
second, or engineering section, follows 
the yellow chart section and includes 
general and technical articles on prob- 
lems of the metalworking industry. 
The last, or general news section, con- 
tains a wealth of miscellaneous items, 
classified as personals, obituaries, 
“Here and There” items, announce- 
ments of business changes, plans of 
new and expanding companies, and 
machinery market reports. Once you have 
grasped this arrangement you will have 
little difficulty in turning to any regular 

department. 





Do You Know That— 


In addition to the 20,022 major executives, as classified in this 


column last week, the following operating executives are readers 


of IRON TRADE REVIEW: Works managers, 1992; superintendents. 


2778; engineers, 2291; and foremen, 1348. 
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Pig Iron Is Moderately Active 


Radiator Company's Purchase of 25,000 Tons of Foundry Grade Leading Trans- 


action of Week—Basic Is Closed at $22, Valley, and Foundry Sales 
Continue at $23 to $23.50—Shipments Large 


iron market still drags. Buyers 

continue able to close up on the 

basis of last sales, despite the 
effort of several shippers to hold the 
market at $1 advance. The Edge- 
water Steel Co. has closed a portion 
of its 7500-ton basic requirement for 
second quarter at $22, valley. Some 
producers are quoting $23, valley, min- 
imum, The Allen S. Davison Co. is 
proceeding no further with its 6000- 
ton inquiry, out three weeks. No other 


Privo marker Feb. 19.—The pig 


basic negotiations are under way. 
Bessemer iron is exceedingly quiet. The 
Valley Mould & Iron Corp. bought 


250 tons of bessemer at $23, Johns- 
town, Pa. Some producers are hold- 
ing to $24, valley, minimum. The last 
valley bessemer sold brought $23.50, 
valley. Spasmodic buying of foundry 
iron continues in single carloads to 
several hundred tons at a time. The 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co,, 
however, has bought a tonnage for 
Cleveland and also for Trafford City, 
Pa. The latter purchase included 600 
tons of Nos. 1, 2 and 3 irons for Traf- 
ford City, on a basis of $23, Johns- 
town, for the No. 2 grade, regular 
differentials applying. Sales of foundry 
iron also are noted at $23 and $23.50. 
Three producers are quoting $24, val- 
ley, for second quarter. There are no 


new bookings on that basis. Low 
phosphorus copper-free activity was 
iess marked in the past week than 
in the preceding one. Several large 
users then closed until July 1 for 


1000 tons or more at $29, valley. Some 


smaller users have yet to be heard 
from. Others will buy on a monthly 
basis as needed. 


Prices Are Firmer 


Boston, Feb. 19—Pig iron prices in 
New England are firmer despite the 
presence of a few soft spots. Several 
of the leading eastern Pennsylvania 
furnaces have booked heavy tonnages in 
districts outside of New England and 
are more independent, some of them 
having advanced their prices. A $23 
base price, eastern Pennsylvania, is 
close to rock bottom at present, al- 
though a round tonnage probably would 
develop a price 50 cents below this. In 
the Buffalo district the resale tonnage 
has practically disappeared and second 
quarter iron is held firmly at $22, equiv- 
alent to $26.91, delivered. New Eng- 
land sales show fair improvement for 
the past week. A northern’ New Eng- 
land manufacturer took 500 tons of east- 
ern Pennsylvania iron at $22.50,  fur- 
nace, or $26.15 delivered. A Massachu- 
setts manufacturer took 1000 tons in 
two lots of 500 tons each. Other sales 
of 300 and 400 tons were made. Sev- 


eral lots of foreign iron were included 
in the week’s transactions. Some of these 
involved iron from India. Belgian iron has 
heen quoted at $23 c.if. Boston. The 
H. B. Smith Co. is in the market for 





7000 to 8000 tons. Other inquiry, al- 
though for small individual lots, is wide- 
spread. 


Prices Show Higher Tendency 

New York, Feb. 19.—Pig iron buying 
during the past week aggregated about 
20,000 tons in this territory. Inquiries 
are somewhat light but generally the 
needs of consumers indicate that fur- 
ther buying is to be done. One of the 
important developments is the disap- 
pearance of some of the low prices re- 
cently quoted on foreign iron. Not 
only are prices showing a higher tend- 
ency abroad, but ocean freights have ad- 
vanced. It is believed foreign foundry 
iron containing higher than 0.15 per cent 
phosphorus could not be had at much 
less than $22 c.i.f. tidewater, or $22.75, 
duty paid. Prices on domestic iron show 
a firmer tendency. Some of the business 
booked by eastern furnaces the past 
week went at $22.50, base furnace, but 
anything under $23 now would be excep- 
tional. Stocks at furnaces, and the rate 
of production are heavy. Central Penn- 
sylvania foundry iron may be quoted at 
$22 to $23, base. The market on Buf- 
falo iron is around $22, base furnace. 
Small tonnages of Alabama foundry iron 
have been sold in this térritory at $23, 
base furnace. 


Buffalo Market Firmer 

Buffalo, Feb. 19.—A little more firm- 
ness is apparent in the pig iron market, 
one producer having established a min- 
imum price of $23 base with $23.50 for 
2.25 to 2.75 silicon and $24 for 2.75 to 
3.25 silicon for second quarter. Another 
producer has for some time been on a 
similar basis for first quarter iron, but 
has been asking only $22 for second 
quarter delivery. One interst still is on 
a $22 base for first and second quarier 
delivery. Differentials are being sought 
and obtained in most instances. Inquiry 
totals approximately 20,000 tons includ- 
ing individual inquiries for 5000, 3000 
and 1100 tons of foundry. Two produc- 
ers find themselves practically sold up 
for first quarter. Sales recorded by one 
interest are 8000 to 9000 tons, and by an- 
other about 4000 tons. Lackawanna has 
ee temporarily from the mar- 
St. 


The American Radiator Co., has closed 





for 25,000 tons of foundry iron for 
various plants outside of Buffalo for 
the second quarter. 


Substantial Business Closed 


Cleveland, Feb. 19.—Moderate _ size 
tonnages of pig iron for second quarter 
Celivery continue to be placed with fur- 
nace interests represented in the north- 
ern Ohio group, and the market is 
steady. The largest transaction in the 
past week was the purchase by the 
American Radiator Co., of 25,000 tons 
for various plants, some of which was 
figured on by furnaces with headquar- 
‘ers here. The order was divided among 
several producers. Aside from this, a 
substantial volume of business was done, 
orders placed during the week with one 
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company amounting to 10,000 tons, and 
wth another around 5000 tons, in lots 
up te 2000 tons. Inquiry is being closed 
promptly. Some foundries are asking 
for delivery in February of iron due 
them in March, and in general the melt 
is increasing. Considerable resale iron 
has been offered in the past week, which 
has had a tendency to affect valley 
prices. The valley market is quotable 
at $23.50 to $24, and the same range ap- 
plies to the Ironton district. Buffalo 
iron is reported to have been sold in 
southern Ohio, and a price at least as 
low as $22, furnace, was done in com- 
petition with southern Ohio furnaces. 
Lake furnaces are selling iron at $24, but 
the Cleveland market is not active. The 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. has 
not closed on its inquiry for 2900 tons 
for its Cleveland plant, local makers 
say. The American Steel Foundries 
is reported to have placed 2000 tons 
of basic for which it was inquiring last 
week, outside this district. Only one 
local maker was in position to bid on 
the order. This interest considers the 
valley basic price at $23. 

Sales of charcoal iron aggregating 2790 
tons for second quarter de‘ivery to roll- 
makers in Pittsburgh and Canton terri- 
tories are noted. 


Good Sales At Chicago 


Chicago, Feb. 19.—Agegregate sales of 
northern foundry and malleable iron are 
good despite an absence of outstanding 
inquiries. Fundamental conditions in 
the Chicago iron market apparently are 
sound, many melters anticipating con- 
tract obligations. Most makers of rail- 
Way equipment either have bought spar- 
ingly, or not at all, and with much rail- 
road business coming out this source 
is likely to provide good business. Ship- 
ments apparently are slightly exceeding 
production. A good tonnage for the sec- 
ond quarter has been sold, and pro- 
ducers’ position for the second quarter 
is much better than at the corresponding 
period a year ago. Northern iron is 
holding firm at $24.50, furnace. A large 
malleable castings company is under- 
stood to have placed a round tonnage of 
malleable and basic for Chicago, Indian- 
apolis, and St. Louis plants. A Wis- 
consin melter placed 800 tons of found- 
ry iron for second quarter. Southern 
iron quotations range from $23 to $23.50, 
Birmingham, but sales are limited to a 
few hundred tons. Charcoal iron still 
is $26, furnace. There is no talk of an 
advance in price. 

It develops, as a result of charges of 
violation of the antidumping section of 
the tariff act, that an embargo was placed 
recently on iron from the Algoma Stee! 
Co. but it was raised two days later on 
protest from Canadian producers. It is 
reported that efforts are under way to 
ask the tariff commission to increase the 
present 75-cent duty by 50 per cent. 


Sellers Are Satisfied 


Cincinnati, Feb. 19—Sales of pig iron 
and inquiries are not up to recent high 
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levels, but producers and sellers find 
no cause for complaint. Some melters 
have purchased conservatively for sec- 
ond quarter and large needs may be cov- 
ered in the next few weeks. One fur- 
nace interest in the southern Ohio dis- 
trict announces that more than a 
month’s output has been sold for sec- 
ond quarter. Southern foundry iron is 
$23, Birmingham, although $22.50 can 
be done with at least one furnace inter- 
est on tonnage. While $24, Ironton, 
represents the prevailing quotation on 
northern iron, reports are current that 
$23.50 has been done without difficulty. 
The most important sale in this terri- 
tory involved 350 tons of southern iron 


IRON TRADE 


for material. Selling agencies have re- 
ceived numerous requests to expedite 
shipments and anticipate contract quo- 
tas. The largest sale was by the St. 
Louis Coke & Iron Co. and involved 


4000 tons of basic for second quar- 
ter to an East Side melter. The same 
producer made small scattering sales 
aggregating about 400 tons. The rep- 
resentative of a Birmingham furnace 
reported the sale of 300 tons to a 
local jobbing foundry and 150 to a 
stove builder. A Quincy melter pur- 
chased 100 tons and 200 tons were 
sold to an Indiana melter. 

An inquiry is pending for 10,000 
to 12,000 tons of foundry iron for 
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freight rates and the advancing ten- 
dency abroad make it difficult to do 
under $22.75, duty paid tidewater, even 
on foundry iron with phosphorus over 
1.5 per cent. The eastern market now 
is quite firm at $23, base furnace, with 
anything under that price exceptional. 
Virginia foundry is firmer and the $25 
price practically has disappeared,, most 
business going at $26, base furnace. 
Five hundred to 1000 tons of copper 
bearing, low phosphorus iron was sold 
this past week both over and under 
$27, furnace, depending upon foreign 
competition. English copper free, low 
phosphorus is obtainable at $27.50, duty 
paid tidewater or less, although for 





PIG IRON 
Bessemer, valley le!., Pitts $2 
ee ey eee 
tasic, eastern del., eastern Pa 
*No. 2 foundry, del. Pitts 
*No. 2 foundry, Chicago... 


*Southern No. 2, Birmingham. 23.00 


*Southern Ohio, No. 2, Ironton. 24.00 
**No. 2X, Virginia furnace...... 26.00 
**No. 2X, eastern del., Phila.. 24.26 
Malleable, valley ............. 23.00 
Malleable, Chicago ............ 24.50 
Lake Superior charcoal, Chicago 29.04 
Gray forge, val., del. Pittsburgh 24.76 
Ferromanganese, del., Pitts..... 112.29 
SEMIFINISHED MATERIAL 

Sheet bars, bessemer, Pittsburgh. 42.50 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Pitts.... 42.50 
Billets, bessemer, Pittsburgh... .. 40.00 
Billets, open-hearth, Pittsburgh.. 40.00 
FINISHED MATERIAL 

Steel bars, Pittsburgh.......... 2.40 
PE , GED eS ccc vcdeses 2.50 
Steel bars, Philadelphia. ......... 2.72 


*1.75 to 2.25 silicon 


Feb. 20, 1924 
$43.53 


Feb. 13, 1924 
$43.53 





Prices Present and Past 


Representative market figures yesterday, and for last month, three months ago and one year ago 





Representing the Combined Average Prices Per 


Jan., Nov., Feb., Feb. 20, Jan., Nov., Feb., 
1924 1923 1923 1924 1924 1923 1923 
FINISHED MATERIAL (Continued) 

24.67 25.47 29.57 Iron bars, Philadelphia.......... $2.57 2.57 2.62 2.45 
21.40 20.80 26.10 Iron bars, Chicago mills....... 2.49 2.40 2.40 2.46 
22.50 22.60 28.15 Beams, Pittsburgh.............. 2.50 2.50 2.5 2.15 
24.17 23.77 28.77 Beams, Philadelphia ........ 2.62 2.72 2.72 2.525 
23.70 23.30 29.75 Benin; Titans... kos es 2.60 2.60 2.60 2.31 
21.60 19.25 24.50 Tank plates, Pittsburgh.......... 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.15 
22.90 22.50 28.40 Tank plates, Philadelphia........ 2.62 2.72 2.72 2.525 
25.00 25.00 27.50 Tank plates, Chicago.......... 2.60 2.60 2.60 2.31 
24.26 23.01 30.10 Sheets, blk., No. 28, Pittsburgh. 3.75 3.75 3.75 3.35 
22.00 20.40 27.25 Sheets, blue anl., No. 10, Pitts. 2.90 2.95 3.00 2.50 
23.70 23.30 29.75 Sheets, galv., No. 28, Pittsburgh 4.90 4.95 4.85 4.35 
29.04 28.64 33.53 Wire nails, Pittsburgh.......... 3.00 3.00 3.00 2.75 
23.57 23.27 27.87 
113.79 113.79 112.29 COKE 
Connellsville furnace ....... ane 4.00 3.80 3.80 7.20 tt 
Connellsville foundry, ovens.... 5.00 4.35 4.89 8.60 
42.50 42.50 39.25 
42.50 42.50 9.25 OLD MATERIAL 
40.00 41.50 38.85 Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh. 21.50 21.10 15.70 23.40 
40.00 41.50 38.50 Heavy melting steel, eastern Pa. 19.00 18.15 15.50 21.20 
Heavy melting steel, Chicago... 18.00 17.40 13.80 19.75 
2.40 2.40 2.15 No. 1 wrought, eastern Pa.... 21.50 20.10 17.75 24.10 
2.50 2.50 2.21 No. 1 wrought, Chicago........ 17.50 17.50 14.10 20.50 | 
2.72 2.72 2.525 Rails for rolling, Chicago........ 20.00 18.90 15.10 22.00 


**2.25 to 2.75 silicon, 


Composite Market Average 


Nov., 1923 
$42.81 


Jan., 1924 
$43.26 


Products Included Are Pig Iron, Billets, Slabs, Sheet Bars, Wire Rods, Steel Bars, Plates, Structural Shapes, Black, Galvanized 
and Blue Annealed Sheets, Tin Plate, Wire Nails and Black Pipe 


Ton of Fourteen Leading Iron and Steel Products 
Yesterday, One Week, One Month, Three Months, One Year and Ten Years Ago. 


Feb., 1923 
$42.61 


Feb., 1914 
$25.53 








and 250 tons of northern iron to the 
Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati. The 
Crown Pipe & Foundry Co., Jackson, 
closed for 1000 tons additional for sec- 
ond quarter. The Superior Gas Engine 
Co., Springfield, O., bought 300 tons of 
northern. The Muncie Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co., Muncie, Ind., is credited with 
a like tonnage of the same grade. The 
American Radiator Co., bought 8000 
tons of iron for its plants at Springfield, 
O., Birmingham Ala., and_ Litchfield, 
Ill. The company bought 3500 tons of 
valley iron, 3000 tons of southern iron 
and 1500 tons of Chicago iron which 
goes to the Litchfield plant. 


Slower at St. Louis 


St. Louis, Feb. 18—While sales of 
pig iron have not been large the melt 
is holding up fairly well, and all 
classes of consumers appear anxious 


second quarter, and a car builder is 
asking prices on 400 to 500 tons for 
shipment through the balance of Feb- 
ruary and March. Other inquiries 
range from 100 to 250 tons, and total 
about 1000 tons. 


Heavy Buying Has Ended 


Philadelphia, Feb. 19.—Pig iron buy- 
ing this past week has been fair but 
this was largely the tail-end of the re- 
cent heavy buying movement. The 
market now is quiet. It is understood 
that a Trenton, N. J., consumer took 
an additional 2000 tons of foundry 
iron. A South Philadelphia consumer 
is expected to buy a round tonnage 
shortly. It is understood also that 
considerable additional pipe iron has 
been bought but mostly for other than 
this territory. Less is heard about 


foreign pie iron because higher ocean 


the best grade of English copper-free, 
the minimum is $28, duty paid tide- 
water. It is expected that the Reusens, 
Va., furnace of the E. J. Lavino Co. 
producing foundry iron, will be blown 
out in March. 


in South 


Birmingham, Ala., Feb. 18.—Pig iron 
is still available at $23 Birmingham, for 
No. 2 foundry, but several interests are 
asking $23.50 and $24 and report sales 
at those prices. The Alabama Co., pro- 
ducing machine-cast and special brand 
iron has been selling in small lots at 
$24. A few inquiries have asked third 
quarter delivery but only a small ton- 
nage has been sold. Some spot business 
is still being done lots of one to three 
cars bringing the highest price for quick 
delivery. Some iron is moving into Cin- 
cinnati territory but on old contracts. 


Firmer 
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Iron and Steel Prices 


SCRAP PRICES, PAGE 570, WAREHOUSE PAGE 566, ORE, NUTS, BOLTS AND 


Pig Iron 


Prices per gross ton 


Bessemer, valley 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh......... 
Basic, valley 
Basic, Pittsburgh 
Basic, Buffalo 
Basic, del., eastern Pa 
Malleable, valle 

Malleable, valley oo 
Malleable, Chicago 
Malleable, Buffalo 
Malleable, del., eastern Pa 


ES eke aoe $23.00 to 24.00 


24.76 to 25.76 
22.00 to 23.00 
23.76 to 24.76 

23.00 
21.50 to 22.75 
23.00 to 24.00 
24.76 to 25.76 

24.50 


. 22.00 to 23.00 


24.00 to 24.50 














FOUNDRY IRON SILICONS 

No. 2 Northern ......... 1.75 to 2.25 

No. 2 Southern foundry. 1.75 to 2.25 

No. 2X East’n and Virginia 2.25 to 2.75 

No... -)%.. . Masters . os 2.5. 2.75 to 3.25 

No. 1 he vg Pe hy 2.25 to 2.75 

No. 2 foundry Eastern.... 1.75 to 2.25 
No. 1X, eastern del., Phila. 24.76 
Pen Ley BN ka weiaeras 2 23.50 to 24.50 
No. 2 foundry, valley...... 23.00 to 24.00 
No. 2 foundry, Pittsburgh.... 24.76 to 25.76 
No. 2 foundry, Buffalo...... 22.00 to 23. _ 


No. 2 foundry, Chicago .... 
No. 2 foundry, Granite City.. 
No. 2 foundry Ironton fur.. 
No. 2 foundry, Cleveland, del. 
No. 2 foundry, del., Phila.. 
No. 2 foundry, N. J. tidewater 


No. 2X, eastern del., Phila.. 
No. 2X, east, N. J. tidewater 
No. 2X, eastern del., Boston ‘ 
No. 2X foundry, Buffalo fur.. 
No. 2X, Buffalo, del. Boston. 
No. 2 southern, rs 
No. 2 southern, Cincinnati. 
No. 2 southern, Chicago.... 


No. 2 southern, Philadelphia. . 


No. 2 southern, Cleveland. 
No. 2 southern, Boston (rail 
BOE WORMED | nc dais Cueuns sces 
No. 2 southern, St. Louis.... 
No. 2X, V irginia furnace 
No. 2X, Virginia, Phila. . 
No. 2X, Virginia, Jersey City 


No. 2X, Virginia, Boston 
Gray forge, eastern Pa 


sere esee 


Gray forge, val. del., Pitts 

Low phos., standard, "valley... 
Low phos., standard, Phila.. 
Low phos., Lebanon, furnace 
+Low phos., English, Phila... 
Charcoal, Birmingham ...... 
Charcoal, Superior, Chicago.. 


Silvery Iron 


24.50 
25.50 to 26.00 
23.00 to 24.00 


29.00 
nominal 


27.76 to 28.76 


33.00 to 34.00 
29.04 


Jackson County, Ohio, furnace 


7 00 Br Gia nc ew cowie 
8 to DB per Cent... ..cs eve 
9 to 10 per cent.......0.06. 
1B: 26: 21 Per, COM 6c vedic cvess 
EA £0.22 BRE. COBE 6. 6icc0 00is vices 
be DUE COME Bd Keke ek ges eaeen 
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Bessemer Ferrosilicon 
Jackson County, Ohio, furnace 


10 to 1) per cent... ss ciicocs 
IT tO 12 POF CORE. iii cc ees 
12 to 13 POP CONES... cc inva. 


Ferroalloys 
¢Ferromanganese 78 to 82 per 
cent, tidewater, or furnace 
first hand and resale.... 
Ferromanganese, delivered, 


PEE. os denna vaeeacsss 
Spiegeleisen 19 to 21 per cent 
furnace or tidewater....... 


+Spiegeleisen, English, delivered 
tidewater .....0ssseesseess 
Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent con- 
tract freight allowed........ 
Ferrotungsten standard, 
per pound contained....... 
Ferrochrome, 60 to 70 chro- 
mium, 6 to 8 carbon, cents 
per pound contained, deliv- 


BOUES: dave wiakGs e802 + 2.00 RS 
Ferrovanadium, 30 to 40 per 
cent per pound estimated, 
according to analysis...... 
Ferro carbon-titanium,  car- 
loads, producer’s plant, per 
Met COM .nscrccecrevveseses 


7Duty paid. 


107.50 
112.29 
38.00 to 40.00 
36.00 to 38.00 


75.00 


s 
85.00 to 95.00 


10.00 to 10.25 


$3.50 to $4.00 


$200.00 





Coke 


Beehive, Ovens 


Prices per net ton 
Connellsville furnace ........ $4.15 to 4.50 
Connellsville foundry ......... 5.00 to 6.00 


10.50 to 11.00 
4.50 to 5.75 


New River foundry 
Wise county furnace.......... 


Wise county foundry ........ 5.75 to 6.50 
Alabama furnace .....<s¢ss5< 5.00 to 6.00 
Alabama foundry ........... 5.50 to 6.50 
By-Product 
Foundry, Newark, N. J., del $10.91 
Foundry, Chicago, ovens...... 12.50 
Foundry, Boston, delivered.. 12.50 
Foundry, St. Louis.......... 12.50 
Foundry, Granite City, Ill.... 12.50 
Foundry, Alabama ........... 5.00 to 6.50 


Semifinished Material 
Prices per gross ton 
BILLETS AND BLOOMS 
4 x 4-inch base 


Pittsburgh. ..... 
Youngstown.... 
Philadelphia..... 44.17 to 45,17 


Open-hearth, 
Open-hearth, 
Open-hearth, 


Bessemer, Pittsburgh ....... 40.00 
Bessemer, Youngstown ....... 40.00 
Forging, Pittsburgh ......... 45.00 
Forging, Philadelphia ...... 49.17 to 50.17 
SHEET BARS 
Open-hearth, Pittsburgh $42.50 
Open-hearth, Youngstown.... 42.50 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh ........ 42.50 
Bessemer, Youngstown ....... 42.50 
SLABS 
PIRI isc pcda davaviewdc’s $40.00 
ONO. 5. ie unless oaewies cae 40.00 
WIRE RODS 
Y%-inch and finer 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh....... $51.00 


Standard extras, $2.50 per ton over %- 


inch; $5 for screw stock; $15 for acid wire 
rods. ‘Carbon extras, $3 for 0.20 to 0.40; 
$5 for 0.41 to 0.55; $7.50 for 0.56 to 0.75; 
$10 over 0.75. 

SKELP 
Grooved skelp, Pittsburgh.... 2.35c to 2.40c 
Universal skelp, Pittsburgh... 2.35c to 2.40c 


Sheared skelp, Pittsburgh...... 2.35¢ to 2.40¢ 


Shapes, Plates and Bars 


Prices per pound 


Structural shapes, Pittsburgh 2.50¢ 
Structural shapes, Phila....... 2.57c to 2.82¢ 
Structural shapes, New beac 2.59c to 2.84c 
Structural shapes, Chicago.. 2.60c 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh...... 2.50c 
Tank plates, Philadelphia..., 2.57c to 2.82c 
Tank plates, New York..... 2.59c to 2.84c 
Tank plates, Chicago......... 2.60¢ 
Bars, soft steel, Pittsburgh... 2.40¢ 
Bars for cold finishing, Pitts.. 2.55¢ 
Bars, soft steel, ana  o 2.62c to 2.72¢ 
Bars, soft steel, New York.. 2.64c to 2.74c 
Bars, soft steel, Chicago.. ~ 2'50¢ 
Bars, refined iron, Pittsburgh 3.25c¢ to 5.00c 
Bars, rail steel, Chicago...... 2.30 to 2.33c 
Bars, rail steel, mil] ......... 2.10c to 2.20c 
Reinforcing bars, billet, Pitts. 2.40¢ 
Bar iron, common, Phila.... 2.57¢ 
Bar iron, common, New York 2.59c 
Bar iron, common, Chicago.. 2.40c 
Bars, forging quality, Pitts. 2.65¢ 


Hoops, Bands, Shafting 


Prices per pound 


Hoops, Pittsburgh, under 5 in. 2.90c to.3.00¢ 
Hoops, is “tie 20 gage, 

ORE a gs can eeaoene To 3.35¢ to 3.5Nc 
Bands, P Sintareh cpctradand moe to Same 
Cold finished steel bars, Pitts- 

ure SE cs sik vo titwes bas 3.00c 
Steel shafting, Pittsburgh..... 3.00c 
Cotton ties, bundle 45 Ib. 

Fitton 24... dvaweeenc ts $1.68 


Rails, Track Material 


Standard bessemer rails, mill. $43.00 
Standard open-hearth rails, mill 43.00 
Relaying rails, St. a 27.00 to 32.50 
Relaying rails, Pittsburgh.... 30.00 to 34.00 
Light rails, 25 to 45, mill.... 2.00c to 2.25c 


2.75¢ 
3.05¢ ta 3.15¢ 
3.35¢ to 3.50¢ 


Angle bars, Chicago base.... 
Spikes, railroad, Pittsburgh.. 
Spikes, small railroad, Pitts.. 


RIVETS AND PIPE PRICES, PAGE 568 


Spikes, boat and barge, Pitts. 3.50¢ 
Spikes, railroad, Chicago.. 3.10¢ 
Track bolts, Pitts. Standard. 4.00c 
Track bolts, Pitts., small.... 4.75¢ to 5.00c 
Track bolts, Chicago.......... 4.10¢ 
Tie plates, Pittsburgh........ 2.55¢ to 2.60¢ 
Tie plates, Chicago.......... 2.60¢ 
Spike, tie plate and truck bolt prices 
for carlots. 
Wire Products 
To Jobbers in Carloads 
Prices per pound 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh....... 3.00c 
Galv’d nails, l-inch and over 5.25¢ 
Piain wire, Pittsburgh........ 2.75¢ 
Annealed wire, Pittsburgh... 2.90¢ 
Ga!vanized wire, No. 9 gage, 
ye, a eee 3.35¢ 
Barbed wire, painted, Pitts.. 3.45c 
Barbed wire, galv., Pitts.. 3.80¢ 
Polished staples, Pittsburgh.. 3.45¢ 
Galvanized staples, Pittsburgh 3.80¢ 
Coated nails, count keg, 
F MUSCORNES we kucesee hn eess 2.70¢ 
Woven wire fencing (retailers)........ 65 off 
Woven wire fencing (jobbers)...... 67% off 


Chain, Piling, Strip Steel 


Prices per pound 


Chain, l-in. proof coil, Pitts. 6.00c 
Sheet piling base, Pittsburgh 2.55¢ 
Hot rolled strip steel, Pitts- 

burgh stamping quality.... 2.90c to 3.00c 
Cold rolled strip steel, hard 

coils, 1% inches and wider 


by 0.100-inch and _ heavier, 
0.100-inch and heavier, base 4.75c to 5.00c 


Sheets 


SHEET MILL BLACK 

Prices per pound 

. 28, open-hearth, Pitts.... 
No. 28, bessemer, Pitts....... 


3.75c to 3.85c 
3.75¢ to 3.85c 


No. 28, open-hearth, Phila.... 4.02c to 4.17c 
No. 28, open-hearth, Chicago. 4.09c to 4.19¢ 
TIN MILL, BLACK 
No. 28, open-hearth, Pitts... . 3.75c¢ to 3.85c 
GALVANIZED 
No. 28, open-hearth, Pitts.... 4.90¢ to 5.00c 
No. 28 bessemer, Pittsburgh 4.90c to 5.00c 
No. 28, open-hearth, Phila.... 5.22c to 5.32c 
No. 28, open-hearth, Chicago... 5.19c to 5.34c 
BLUE ANNEALED 
No. 10, open hearth, Pitts.... 2.90c to 3.00c 
No. 10 bessemer, Pittsburgh.. 2.90c to 3.00c¢ 
No. 10, open-hearth, Phila.. 3.32¢ 
No. 10, open-hearth, Chicago.. 3.34¢ 
AUTOMOBILE SHEETS 
No. 22 PitteDurgn ci iese ie ce’ 5.35¢ 
Tin Plate 
Prices per 100-pound box 
Tin plate, coke base, Pitts... $5.50 


Iron and Steel Pipe 


Base Discounts Pittsburgh to Jobbers 


in Carloads 
Black Galv. 
1 to 3-inch, butt steel...... 62 50% 
1 to 1¥%- inch, butt iron..... 30 13 


Boiler Tubes 


Less Carload Discounts—Carloads 4 Points 


Additional 
Steel 3% to 334-inch........-eeeeees 38% 
Charcoal iron, 3% to 4%-inch....... 5 


Seamless hot rolled, 3% to 3¥%-inch.. 35 
Cast Iron Water Pipe 


Prices per net ton 
Class B Pipe 
Four-inch, Chicago .......++. $61.20 to 62.20 


- 57.20 to 58.20 


52.00 to 53.00 


Six-inch and over, Chicago.. 
Four-inch, Birmingham _. 
Six-inch and over, Birming- 

Wath oy i nes ee cecn eee 


48.00 to 49.00 

65.60 to 66.60 

Six-inch and over, New York. 60.60 to 61.60 

Standard fittings, Birmingham, base. .$110.00 

6 to 24-inch, base; over 24-inch, plus $20; 
4-inch, plus $20; 3-inch, plus $20; gas 
pipe fittings, $5 higher. 

Class A pipe is $5 higher than Class B. 
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More Decline in Scrap 


All Markets Find Conditions Easier and Quotations Lower in Most 
Instances—Little Demand but Consumers Have Small Stocks 
SCRAP PRICES, PAGE 570 


Chicago, Feb. 19.—In its present state 
of indecision the iron and steel scrap 
market gives evidence of strength and 
of weakness. Reasons for strength are 
more numerous than those for weakness, 
yet the persistence with which melters 
refrain from buying is telling. The ma- 
jority opinion is that activity in melt- 
ers’ plants must eventually make for 
buying. At the moment, the greatest ac- 
tivity is in specialties and angle bars, steel 
axles, cut tires, knuckles and couplers 
having been moving. A dealer has had to 
pay more than $33 for axles. Crane Co. 
has been a buyer of cast scrap. Rolling 
mill grades continue inactive. Melting 
steel remains at $18 to $18.50, with mills 
not buying and dealers holding. Rail- 
road offerings include 8400 tons by the 
Louisville & Nashville, 3000 by the Rock 
Island and 700 by the Monon. 


Bethlehem Buys Tonnage 


Boston, Feb. 19.—With the exception 
of a recent inquiry from the Bethlehem 
Steel Co. for heavy melting steel the 
iron and steel scrap market in New Eng- 


land is quiet. The Bethlehem inquiry 
has caused considerable buying not only 
against this particular lot but among 
dealers for speculative purposes. Prices 


of heavy melting steel have recently ad- 
vanced from about $14.25 to $14.75 
shipping point with a few sales_ re- 
ported as high as $15. Another Penn- 
sylvania consumer has been in the mar- 
ket for stove plate but with the excep- 
tion of a few sales at $13.25 on cars New 
England shipping point, trading in this 
grade has been quiet. Demand for 
foundry scrap has dropped off since the 
lively buying of about a week ago. 
Prices have also declined slightly and 
$23 delivered is now the high point for 
No. 1 machinery. Strictly textile ma- 
chinery scrap demands $23.50 delivered. 
Bundle skeleton has recently so!d at 
$11.25 and blast furnace borings and 
turnings hold steady at the same figure. 


Car wheels from Havana have been 
reaching the Boston market. 
Prices Lower in the East 


Philadelphia, Feb. 19.—Iron and steel 
scrap is somewhat more freely offered 
ere but consumers generally are indif- 
ferent. Prices are slightly lower in 
many grades, though the change is not 
marked. 


Market Steady at Detroit 


Buffalo, Feb. 19.—With mills tem- 
porarily out of the market, trading is 
confined to dealers, who are buying ac- 
tively but prices generally remain 
firm Dealers’ stocks are not large. 

Less Activity at New York 

New York, Feb. 19.—Trading in iron 
and steel scrap has undergone a slump, 
with reductions in several grades. No. 
1 railroad and heavy melting steel are off 
at least $1, and substantial reductions 
have been made in borings and turnings 
and wrought material. The Bethlehem 
Steel Corp. is now placing little new 
business, and such scrap as is going to 
the Alan Wood Iron & Steel Co. is be- 


ing bought by dealers at reduced prices. 
Heavy melting steel for that company is 
being purchased at around $18, deliv- 
ered. Turnings are going to Harris- 
burg, Pa., and Phoenixville, Pa., at $16, 
delivered. The situation in cast scrap is 
listless, with quotations nominally weak- 
er, but unchanged. 


Prices Less at Cleveland 


Cleveland Feb. 19.—Scrap prices have 
slid off within the past week as a result 
of light buying. Users are not interested 
in new tonnage because of having sat- 
isfied requirements, many being well 
covered into next month on most grades. 
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This is particularly true of consumers 
of borings and turnings. Prices, ex- 
cept for malleable, have been marked 
down. Heavy melting steel is down 25 
cents to $19 to $19.25;. machine shop 
turnings, down $1 to $15 to $15.25; cast 
borings, off $1.75 to $15.25 to $15.50. 
Inactive at Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh, Feb. 19.—The inactive 
scrap market continues to bring out dis- 
tress tonnages and some small lots of 
heavy melting steel have been disposed 
of on track at low figures. In the ab- 
sence of consumer buying that grade is 
quotable at $20.50 to $21, dealers having 
paid $20.50 and the maximum figure be- 
ing the basis of the last sale made toa 
consumer here. A tonnage buyer today 
could possibly close at around $21. On 
the other hand dealers bidding $22.25 for 
the heavy melting steel on the list of 
the Norfolk & Western railroad, which 
closed last week, failed to obtain a part 

(Concluded on Page 533) 


Seek Next Quarter Steel 


Some Users of Semifinished Material Trying To Figure Costs— 
Consumption Proceeding at Heavy Rate—Prices Firm 
SEMIFINISHED STEEL PRICES, PAGE 517 


Youngstown, O., Feb. 19—Buying de- 
mand in the semifinished market is dull. 
The week just closed was barren of in- 
quiry for sheet bars but was attractive 
from the standpoint of specifications 
which came out in good volume from 
consumers depending on district mills 
for their supply. Unless some unex- 
pected change occurs no snot sheet bar 
tonnage will be available from mills in 
this district until next quarter. No new 
sheet bar business will be considered by 
local producers during the remainder of 
this quarter, where open-hearth quality 
is desired, but in the case of bessemer 
sheet bars any tonnage can be had. 
Prices continue unchanged at $42.50, 
Youngstown or Pittsburgh. 


Demand Is Increasing 

Buffalo, Feb. 19.—Steady and increas- 
ing demand is shown for billets and 
sheet bars. A local mill is selling some 
rods, and finds the market strong at $51 
base, with extras for carbons. A good 
demand is noted for off-size and off- 
analysis rods. 


Billet Sales Small 


Feb. 19.—Billet sales 
small and moderate 
lots which bring $40, Pittsburgh, for 
rerolling grades and $45 for forging 
quality, although some _ irregularities 
have occurred. 


Philadelphia, 
are restricted to 


Seek Second Quarter Tonnage 


Cleveland, Feb. 19.—Interest is de- 
veloping in sheet bars, billets and 
slabs for second quarter, while spec- 


ifications on first quarter tonnages are 
heavy and some users would like to 
make substantial increases in their al- 


lotments. Thirty thousand tons. or 
more of sheet bars and billets could 
be written on books now for second 


quarter delivery, if makers were dis- 
posed. to name prices. Nothing addi- 
tional is available from the leading 
production source in this territory for 


first quarter. Some lots of forging 
billets have been sold here in the 
week at $45, Pittsburgh. Sheet bars 


still are quotable at $42.50, and billets 
at $40, Youngstown. 


Better Inquiry at Pittsburgh 


Pittsburgh, Feb. 19.—Inquiries are ap- 
pearing for some second quarter semi- 
finished material but as yet there has 
been no formal announcement of prices 
for that period. The general expectation 
is that the sheet ber price will be $42.50, 
Pittsburgh or Youngstown which has 
been the market level throughout the 
first quarter. The average price 
on sheet bars for the first quarter for 
some producers was no more than $41.25, 
however, since some large orders were 
taken at the $40 price late last year. 
Other producers who named the $42.50 
figure in their contracts for the first 
quarter expect the same figure or a high- 
er one to apply during the second quar- 
ter. A few of the inquiries that are 
coming out involve large tonnage. 

Billets and slab inquiry also is com- 
mencing to show itself, buyers usually 
wanting 1000 or 2000 tons at a time. 
The ,present market price on 4 x 4-inch 
rerolling billets is $40 while that same 
level has been made on small. billets. 
The possibility is that the regular dif- 
ferential of $2.50 will be asked on sec- 
ond quarter supplies of small billets. 
Slabs are firm at $40 and one or two 
blue annealed sheet makers are seek- 
ing tonnage. Specifications have been 
unusually regular and some buyers have 
exceeded the tonnage called for in their 
contracts. One or two sheet bar con- 
version plants doubled their January 
auotas, the mills permitting this to be 
done at the same figure without affecting 
the remainder of the tonnage due: Feb- 
ruary quotas are being specified this 
week and March tonnages will come 
along in due time. This also applies 
to forging billets and some forging 
billet buyers are specifying double the 
amount called for by their contracts, 


some mills accepting additional tonnages 
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at the same figure, $45 Pittsburgh, with- 
out subtracting it from the total ton- 
nage called for by the contract. 

Some attractive wire rod inquiry came 
out the past week including one from a 
rivet maker for 2000 tons. On _ these 
inquiries $51 Pittsburgh has been quoted 
by those in position to quote, some 
producers needing all their tonnage for 
regular customers or in their own fin- 
ishing department. Skelp is interested at 
2.35c¢ to 2.40c, Pittsburgh. 


Light Sales 


Characterize Ferroalloy Market At 
Present—Indian Chrome Ore Sold 
FERROALLOY PRICES, PAGE 517 
New York, Feb. 19.—Several hundred 
tons of domestic spiegeleisen have been 
sold during the past week. New demand 
is fairly quiet. The market continues at 
$38 to $40 furnace for 20 per cent metal. 
No further sales of English spiegeleisen 


are reported. While it is stated some 
further English spiegeleisen is available, 


offers of this metal will not be of a con- 
tinuous character. 

Demand for ferromanganese is very 
dull and developments during the past 
week have been of little importance. 
The asking price on ferromanganese con- 
tinues $107.50 duty paid tidewater. 

In spiegeleisen, the local market is 
practically devoid of inquiry and_ sales. 
One sale of 70 tons is noted to an east- 
ern user who took 16 to 19 per cent 
material at $39 furnace, the 19 to 21 per 
cent grade being quoted at $40 furnace. 

Rising prices for scrap are forcing 
higher quotations on the 14 to 16 per 
cent electric furnace ferrosilicon. An 
inquiry for 1000 tons is reported from 
the middle west, for account of an auto- 
mobile maker, with $43, furnace bid. Car- 
lot sales of 50 per cent are being made 
at $75, delivered. Tungsten ore prices 
are stronger at $8.50 a short ton unit, for 
average Chinese wolframite. Ferrotungs- 
ten quotations are unchanged at 86 to 90 
cents a pound contained. Ferrochrome 
quotations are unchanged as_ published. 
A sale of 1000 tons of Indian chrome ore 
for April-May shipment from India was 
made at $19.50, c.i.f. Atlantic port. 


Sales and Inquiries Normal 


Pittsburgh, Feb. 19.—Practically a nor- 
mal rate of orders and inquiry is noted by 
sellers of ferromanganese from day to 
day. Specifications against orders placed 
prior to Feb. 1 are heavy so that con- 
sumption apparently is proceeding at a 
high rate. The majority of sales ar- 
ranged during the past several days in- 
volve below 200 tons each although a 
few 200 or 300-ton lots were again in- 
cluded. All this business has been done 
at the $107.50 seaboard base figure main- 
tained by the domestic producer. Offers 
to pay it $106.50 have again been received 
but so far have not proven tempting to 
sellers. Some middle interests have en- 
deavored to buy at $106.50 and one west- 
ern consumer claims to be able to close at 
$106, but for the time being the mar- 
ket remains quotable at $107.50, seaboard 


base, for domestic and $107.50 c.i.f. At- 
lantic seaboard duty paid on _ material 
imported from England. Some users 
have bought ahead as far as the third 
cuarter and one or two as far as the 
fourth quarter on an attractive basis. 
Much material however, remains to be 
purchased for the second and _ third 


quarters. 
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Coke Market Is Stronger 


Spot Offerings of Furnace Grade Limited, and Minimum Is $4.15— 
Ovens Making Foundry Grade Becoming More Active 
COKE PRICES, PAGE 517 


Pittsburgh, Feb. 19—More strength 
is shown in the beehive coke spot mar- 
ket as the present output is entirely ob- 
ligated. Spot offerings accordingly are 
limited. The minimum price now is 
$4.15 instead of $3.75. Sales on those 
bases involving up to 50 carloads were 
noted in the past week. Off-grade coke 
was offered at $3.75. Heating coke, or 
first drawing, is available as low as 
$3.35. Contracting interest in standard 
furnace coke is growing. The Rogers, 
Brown Iron Co., Buffalo, has purchased 
part by-product and part beehive coke 
for second quarter. The by-product 
price is reported equivalent to about $4, 
Connellsville base. The Struthers Fur- 
nace Co. purchased a portion of its sec- 
ond quarter requirements below $4.50. 
The Sharon Steel Hoop Co. is under- 
stood to be negotiating for by-product 
coke. The Shenango Furnace Co. was 
a recent purchaser in the spot market. 
It may make periodic entrances for aux- 
iliary tonnages to help out contract. ship- 
ments. A local broker is offering to 
pay a prominent maker $4.40 for several 
thousand tons for March shipment, ap- 
parently negotiating with a blast fur- 
nace willing to pay $4.50 or higher. One 
large shipper’s active plants are sold up 
for first quarter, and partially so for sec- 
ond. Lately its contract price has been 
$4.50, although that is not the average 
of its bookings, some being closed at 
$4.40 and others at $4.25. Some eastern 
furnaces are issuing tentative inquiries. 
Other users are awaiting classification 
of the pig iron market before closing up 
second quarter fuel needs. Merchant 
oven operators are not putting in addi- 
tional ovens until the $4.40 price is more 
common. Some foundry coke ovens are 
becoming active, the Trotter plant of the 
A. C. Frick Co. putting in 25 in the past 
week, Foundry coke demand is fair spot 
tonnage selling at $5 to $5.75. Contracts 
are taken at $5.50 to $6.50. Most spot 
requirements are in single carloads. Con- 
tracts are for one to five carloads week- 
ly. 





Production, acording to the Connells- 
zlle Courter, for the week ended Feb. 


9 was 220,090 tons as compared with 
218,180 tons the preceding week. 


Eastern Market Steady 


New York, Feb. 19.—Demand for 
coke while not large continues steady 
and prices are fairly firm. The market 
may be quoted at $5.25 to $5.75, Con- 
nellsville, on standard beehive foundry 
coke for spot shipment, while the higher 
prices are being done on special brands. 
On standard by-product foundry coke 
the market continues $10.91, delivered 
at Newark and other northern New Jer- 
sey consuming points. 


Foundry Demand Is Feature 


Cincinnati, Feb. 19—Demand for 
foundry coke is the outstanding feature 
here, while domestic and furnace grades 
are less active than in several weeks. A 
leading seller reports that its foundry 
coke shipments for February probably 
will exceed 15,000 tons. A shortage of 
railroad cars is delaying shipments from 


the Wise county and New River fields. 
Sales involve 17 cars of New’ River 
foundry coke and 200 tons of Wise 
county foundry fuel. 


By-Product Stocks Increase 


St. Louis, Feb. 19.—With a return 
of mild weather demand for domestic 
coke has eased up. Dealers’ stocks have 
increased and reserves in hands of by- 
product makers are heavy. Melters are 
buying what they require from month 
to month, getting their supplies prin- 
cipally from the by-product ovens. Ship- 
ments from the East have been the 
smallest for this season in a number of 
years. 


Market in South Improving 


Birmingham, Ala., Feb. 18.—While 
production is unchanged, the coke mar- 
ket is improving. Considerable coke is 
moving at low prices. Beehive foundry 
is quoted at $5.50 to $6.50, while the by- 
product grade can be purchased at $5. 


Wiisialaaieina Trade Steady 


WAREHOUSE PRICES, PAGE 566 


Cleveland, Feb. 19—An advance in 
cold-rolled rounds is forecasted by lo- 
cal jobbers in iron and. steel. New 
extras are expected to be brought out 
either for March or for second quarter 
business. An advance on rounds and 
reduction on hexagons is expected. 
Manufacturers are buying for present 
needs only. Automotive products man- 
ufacturers have adopted a 30-day buy- 
ing schedule as compared with a three- 


month basis during the past. Some 
additional shading is noted on _ gal- 
vanized sheets, some interests. cutting 
to 5.85c to obtain business. Prices 


on other stock goods are firm. 
Open Weather Aids Market 


New York, Feb. 19—Open weather 
continues to contribute chiefly to an 
unusually good warehouse market. Most 
all descrjptions are moving freely. Since 
the recent advance in black and galvan- 
ized sheets little change is noted in the 
principal items. A closely similar sit- 
uation applies to mill supplies. 


Some Shading Being Done 


Philadelphia, Feb. 
port a continued fair 
and steel products out of 
Prices are unchanged on the general 
run of business but some shading is 
being done. This as usual is scattered, 
applying mainly to attractive lots. 


19—Jobbers  re- 
demand for iron 
warehouse. 


Demand Continues To Broaden 


Detroit, Feb. 19.—Continued broaden- 
ing of demand is apparent among ware- 
house dealers, due to inability of large 
producers to make deliveries on sched- 
ule. Prices are steady, but firm. A 
tendency to increase tonnage is shown 
by many consumers. Buying of bars is 
unusually liberal mainly due to in- 
ability of consumers to get quick de- 
livery from mills. Buying of galvanized 
sheets also is active, especially on grades 
used by out door advertising firms 
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Bar Mills Fall Behind 


Consumers Find Deliveries Receding and Cover for Longer Period— 
Second Quarter Requirements Being Contracted 
BAR PRICES, PAGE 517 


Pittsburgh, Feb. 19.—Merchant steel 
bar specifications are heavy in the ag- 
gregate although many buyers still re- 
fuse to anticipate and simply purchase 
present needs. This condition rapidly 
is changing, however, as users and job- 
bers encounter increasingly deferred 
delivery. It no longer is possible, for in- 
stance, to obtain bars particularly in 
the popular sizes of rounds, even from 
the Carnegie Steel Co. on two weeks de- 
livery; the best that now can be got is 
four to five weks and the necessity for 
anticipating on the part of customers is 
therefore becoming more pronounced. 
Jobbers have again been ordering in 
single carloads or 100 tons at a time 
from different sections of the country. 
Details are not available here in con- 
nection with the possible bar needs of 
Japan for its reconstruction program 
but now since that country’s bond issue 
has been successfully subscribed, the 
way is open for prompt winding up of 
the negotiations and in all probability 
a large tonnage of bars will be pur- 
chased. It is understood that in a minor 
way some of the competitive prices in 
the East have been met. by independent 
steel producers here although in this sec- 
tion 2.40c, base Pittsburgh, still is the 
ruling market figure. 


Sales At High Level 

Boston, Feb. 19.—Bar sales exceed any 
week in several months. A leading seller 
reports the best week in nearly a year. 
Foreign bars and billets have been 
placed in small lots but not to an ex- 
tent to affect the market. One inter- 
est reports buying several hundred tons 
of French bars at a price which would 
enable this material to be laid down in 
Pittsburgh at 2.30c per pound. Foreign 
billets have sold at $33 a ton Portland, 
Me. 

Foreign Bars Still Come 

New York, Feb. 19.—At least 3000 
tons of European bars and small shapes 
have been sold in this territory during 
the past week. No details are announced 
but is is understood the price is around 
$42 per net ton as 2.10c per pound duty 
paid tidewater. It is known that con- 
siderable additional business in foreign 
steel] is under negotiation. 


Want Second Quarter Steel 

Cleveland, Feb. 19.—Some requests 
from consumers for bar tonnage for 
second quarter are coming out, While 
makers are not inclined to entertain 
contracts for that period they have 
accepted some tonnage for definite de- 
livery. Generally new business is run- 
ning in good volume in this territory. 
The number of individual orders has 
been larger the past week even though 
the total tonnage is reported by some 
makers to have been less. Deliveries 
vary according to sizes and gener- 
ally are no more extended than a week 
ago. Large bars linch and over and 
spring steel are obtainable the least 
speedily and deliveries run up to eight 
weeks. For the general assortment, 
three to four weeks are representa- 
tive. Except under special circum- 


stances, steel bars are holding well 
at 2.40c, base Pittsburgh. Wide bands, 
particularly those rolled on strip mills, 
show some deviation from 3.00c, Pitts- 
burgh, the minimum price on other 
bands. Hoops are firm at 3.00c, Pitts- 
burgh and upward. 


Demand Continues Fair 
Philadelphia, Feb. 19—Demand _ for 
steel bars in Eastern territory con- 
tinues fair. Most business is going at 
2.40c, Pittsburgh, but some shading is 

being done on attractive orders. 


Strong Buying at Chicago 


Chicago, Feb. 19—Buying of soft 
steel bars continues heavy. Order books 
reveal that many users are specifying a 
larger tonnage than they contracted for. 
In some cases the additional tonnage is 
one-third of the original booking. Im- 
plement manufacturers are steadily en- 
larging their operations, and buying of 
implements in the Northwest is great- 
ly increased. Chicago mills this sea- 
son will furnish more steel to automo- 
tive interests in Michigan than ever be- 
fore. Railroad freight car builders con- 
tinue to be big factors, the Pennsyl- 
vania railroad inquiry for 9000 cars call- 
ing for upwards of 80,000 tons of plates, 
shapes and bars. The leading maker has 
taken substantially all the railroad car 
business in this district recently. By 
all odds soft steel bars are the most ac- 
tive finished product and bookings far 
exceed shipments. The quotation is 
2.50c, Chicago. 

Bar iron demand is no better and mills 
occasionally are hard put to maintain 
single-turn operations. The quotation is 
2.40c, Chicavo. 


Bolts, Nuts. Rivets 


Still Shaded 


NUT AND BOLT PRICES, PAGE 568 


Chicago, Feb. 19—A large maker of 
bolts and nuts continues to quote 60 and 
10 off for large machine bolts for a 
portion of the business coming before 
it, but is gradually swinging over to 60 
and 5 off. Probably most business is 
on the higher level. Automotive inter- 
ests continue heavy buyers. Agricultural 
implement manufacturers are not buy- 
ing as much as a few weeks past, but 
this is regarded as temporary. 

Rivet Prices Being Shaded 

Philadelphia, Feb. 19.—Rivet prices 
continue easy with 2.75c, Pittsburgh, 
being done frequently on carloads while 
ir some cases lower has been obtained. 
Bolts continue to be quoted at 60 and 
10 off for large machine size and this 
price is fairly well maintained. Small 
spike, prices are being cut, this prod- 
uct bringing around $3.25c, Pittsburgh. 


To Gene Stay Works 


Birmingham, Ala., Feb. 19.—Impor- 
tant additions to the works of the 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. 
at Ensley have been decided upon by 
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the United States Steel Corp. Exten- 
sions include additional open-hearth 
capacity and expansion of the finishing 
mills. 


dais Fax Bask 


Crowding Makers of Refractories—Op- 
erations Above 85 Per Cent 


Pittsburgh, Feb. 19.—Consumption of 
refractories continues at a high rate as 
indicated by orders and specifications re- 
ceived by brickmakers from numerous 
lines of manufacture, particularly iron 
and steel. Numerous producers are 
maintaining operations as near 100 per 
cent as possible, the general average be- 
ing above 85 per cent. Shipments by 
a large number are keeping up with pro- 
duction. Producers believer users waited 
too long in placing business. Orders 
are coming out so fast that they are 
crowding the makers, since shipments 
are wanted immediately. Brick stocks 
are not unduly large when = special 
shapes are subtracted, and many bricks 
have to be made up after specifications 
are received. Orders for fireclay and 
silica usually involve 50,000 to 250,000 
at a time, with an occasional larger 





Refractories 

FIRE CLAY BRICK 

Per 1000 f.o.b. works 
Pennsylvania, No. 1........ $42.00 to 45.00: 
Pennsylvania, No. 2........ 35.00 to 38.00 
RO BOS A iia dita hed» ayo 000 42.00 to 45.00 
SUSE Se 35.00 to 38.00 
LS SE eee 45.00 to 48.00 
re”, i ene a 42.00 to 44.00 
OO oe ae re 42.00 to 44.00 
Baemtcny, INO. 2... 05.0000 ses 37.00 to 39.00 
nee A Ae COR 38.00 to 40.00 
Missouri, high grade........ 48.00 to 50.00 
Maryland, No. 1............ 44.00 to 51.00 
Pantyinn, No. Bein sks scsis se 40.00 to 42.00 

SILICA BRICK 

Pennsylvania ........00000 40.00: to 42.00 
COE win cdi ESS oes Se 49.00 

MAGNESITE BRICK 
Bee eree re eee 50.00 

Per Net Ton Seaboard Base 
a | ae ae) Sree $65.0u 
CHROME BRICK 
(Per Net Ton) 

i a: ae ee: eee $47.00 











quantity wanted for repairs or for blast 
furnace linings. Some new blast fur- 
nace construction promises to furnish 
even larger orders within the next week 
or two. 

Prices are unchanged and if any- 
thing, are a trifle firmer, it being in- 
creasingly difficult to locate prices on 
silica brick below $42. It is understood 
that approximately 75 per cent of the 
silica brick producing capacity will not 
name any quotation below $42 minimum. 
Additional spot orders for chrome brick 
continue to be filed at the going market 
figure of $47 from time to time, and 
specifications are attractive on contracts 
placed at slichtly lower figures. Sev- 
eral magnesite brick orders placed re- 
cently involve one, two or three car- 
loads at a time. The price on magnesite 
is firm at $65. 


Buys Steam Shovels 


An order has been placed by the 
Oliver Iron Mining Co., subsidiary of 
the United States Steel Corp., for 
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three 50-ten and one 100-ton steam 
shovels. The orders went to the Bu- 
cyrus Co., South Milwaukee, Wis. The 
shovels are for use in iron ore mining 
in the Lake Superior district. 


Wire Demand Steady 


WIRE PRICES, PAGE 517 


Chicago, Feb. 19.—Buying of wire and 
wire products by jobbers is less than 
was generally expected. This is attrib- 
uted to the fact that prompt delivery 
can be had and jobbers appear content 
to let the mills carry the load. Sales of 
wire and wire products for manufacture 
are good. Prices and operations are un- 
changed. 


Better Demand At Boston 


Boston, Feb. 19.—Demand for wire 
has improved sharply during the past 
week and several round tonnage orders 
have been placed. An improvement is 
also reported for nails and other wire 
products and rods. One order for 500 
tons of rods is reported. 


Buffalo Mills Gain 


Buffalo, Feb. 19.—Mill operation in 
the local territory has been increased ex- 
tensively in the past two weks. The 
Lackawanna plant of the Bethlehem 
Steel Corp. has placed its plate mill 
in operation, thereby putting itself on 
100 per cent mill operation. Open-hearth 
operation shows 19 out of 24 furnaces 
active. The job of motorizing the 
blooming mill will be completed within 
six weeks. Brickwork on one of the 
new coke oven batteries is 60 per cent 
complete, and on the other battery, 40 
per cent complete. It is expected these 
batteries will be in production by June. 

The Wickwire Spencer Steel Corp. 
is operating its open hearths 100 per 
cent, and mill and blast furnace opera- 
tions are at capacity. The Seneca Iron 
& Steel Co. has 12 of its 14 sheet mills 
in operation. 


Light henothon Gary Stack 


Chicago, Feb. 19.—The Illinois Steel 
Co. has lighted another stack at Gary 
and now has active 11 stacks at Gary, 
nine at South Works and three at Joliet, 
a total of 23 active out of its 27 steel- 
works blast furnaces. Plans are to light 
another stack at Gary within a few days, 
making all 12 there in blast. General 
operations of Illinois Steel range from 
93 to 95 per cent. The Inland Steel Co. 
continues to operate as near capacity as 
mechanical conditions permit. 


Rail Mill at Capacity 


Pueblo, Colo., Feb. 19.—The Col- 
orado Fuel & Iron Co. has started 
operations on full turns this week in 
its rail mill as sufficient orders have 
been booked to maintain this schedule 
until midsummer. The Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy and the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe have placed large 
rail orders with this company. Other 
departments of the company are op- 
erating at single turns only. 





Fire Equipment & Marine Supply Co., 
Cleveland has increased its capital stock 
from $15,000 to $25,000. 
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Plate Specitications Good 


Business Sufficient To Engage Leading Mills at 90 Per Cent—Large 
Tonnage Placed for Caz Orders—Many Locomotives Pending 
PLATE PRICES, PAGE 517 


Pittsburgh, Feb. 19.—Specifications on 
plates coming to large makers here 
enable them to operate their plate- 
making departments at around 90 per 
cent of capacity. This is true desnite 
the light oil storage tank business which 
awaits improved weather, a better oil 
market and a clarification of the oil sit- 
uation. Comparatively few tank plates 
are now being shipped but plates for 
cars and locomotives as well as _ for 
building construction are .active. Most 
large makers are firm at 2.50c, base 
Pittsburgh, although some of the com- 


petition offered in the eastern district 
has been met by local sellers naming 
2.40c and even a trifle less. The Car- 


negvie Steel Co. continues to maintain the 
2.50c price level. The open market 
figure remains 2.50c, base Pittsburgh. 
Additional orders from car builders are 
expected following the recent contem- 
plated placements of car orders by the 


Pennsylvania, New York Central and 
other roads. 
The Carnegie company has _ booked 


50,000 tons of plates, shapes and bars 
for axles and wheels for the 4000 Nor- 
folk & Western cars recently placed. 


French Plates Sold 


Boston, Feb. 19—The Standard Oil 
Co. has placed contracts for 2000 tons of 
steel, mostly plates, for tanks located at 
various New England points. This busi- 
ness was divided between the Warren 
City Tank & Boiler Co. and the Petrol- 
eum Iron Works. Plate orders of the 
past week have shown an increase. One 
buyer reports having placed an order for 
French plates the price of which was 
around 2.00c, tidewater. The plates 
laid down at Pittsburgh would be 
equivalent to a price of about 2.20c. 


Locomotive Tonnage Large 


Philadelphia, Feb. 19.—Eastern plate 
demand generally is maintained at the 
improved rate of last week though 
no outstanding tonnages have _ been 
closed. Eastern railroads have released 
more tonnage but demands mostly 
are from miscellaneous sources. The 
price range generally is from 2.30c to 
2.40c, Pittsburgh, depending upon the 
desirability of the order. More loco- 
motive inquiry has come out includ- 
ing the Main Central for 8, Nickel 
Plate for 20, Atlantic Coast Line for 
20, International Great Northern for 
3 or 4, New York Central for an in- 
definite number of passenger types and 
the Union Pacific for 25. This busi- 
ness involves fully 7000 tons of plates. 
Pittsburgh mills have been filled up to 
the extent which makes them less 
active in the eastern market. 





Price Irregularity Persists 


Cleveland, Feb. 19—New tonnage in 
appears to be lagging behind 
that of other heavy finished products 
and this fact is reflected in some con- 
tinued irregularity in prices. While 
the open market remains 2.50c, Pitts- 
burgh, on attractive orders and where 
certain mills are desirous of estab- 
lishing themselves in the good graces 
of consumers, $2 per ton concessions 


are being made here and there. It 
is reported some large consumers have 
been able to get a price as low as 
2.30c, Pittsburgh, but whether this 
represents an extension of an_ old 
contract or not, is not known. Cleve- 
land mills have taken about 1000 tons 
of boiler and firebox steel for the New 
York Central locomotive order recent- 
ly placed with the Lima Locomotive 
Works, while Pittsburgh mills will fur- 
nish the 500 to 600 tons of tank steel. 
Some miscellaneous new inquiry for 
oil stills from the Utah Refining Co. 
and others has appeared. A’ round 
tonnage of plates will be required for 
two steel ferries for the Algiers Pub- 


lic Service Co., New Orleans, which 
have been awarded to the Howard 
Shipbuilding & Dock Co., Jefferson- 


Ind. 
Rely Mainly on Car Business 


ville, 


Chicago, Feb. 19.—Demand for steel 
plates for freight cars continues the chief 
mainstay of the local plate market. A 
good, steady demand for merchant plates 
is evident but the activity in this product 
in general does not measure up to that 
in bars and shapes. At present no large 
oil storage tank projects are out. The 
plate price still is 2.60c, Chicago. 


Heavy Consumption 


Continues in Tin Plate—Can Makers 
Take Large Tonnage 


TIN PLATE PRICES, PAGE 517 


Pittsburgh, Feb. 19.—Tin plate con- 
sumption continues at a high rate as 
well as production which is made pos- 
sible by the rate at which specifica- 
tions are coming in. Some additional 
specifications due Feb. 15 were early, 
some came on time and a few of 
them were late as usual but the last 
were not needed because the former 
were so heavy. Enough tonnage is 
backlogged to enable many mills to 
operate at a high rate for several 
weeks. Some large operations § are 
maintained at 95 per cent or better 
and the general average of all tin 
plate mill operations is in excess of 90 
per cent. Commitments of tin plate 
producers to can makers are heavy and 
shipments against these require large 
tonnages since the fruit and vegetable 
pack this year is expected to be ab- 


normally large. Since the American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Co. announced last 
November its $5.50 price only for 
the first quarter but protected many 
consumers for the first half on that 
basis, the reaffirmation of that level 


for the second quarter is more or less 


a matter of form. 


Security Trust Co., Detroit, has been 
appointed receiver for the Advance Alu- 
minum Die Casting Co., 3925 Fort street 
west, that city. Receiver’ announces 
that business will not be continued un- 
der receivership but that sale of prop- 
erty, as going concern will be sought. 
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oncrete Market Stronger 


Inquiries Continue To Come Out in Large Volume but Buyers Hes- 
itate To Close—Spring Trade Expected To Strengthen Prices 


REINFORCING BAR 


Cleveland, Feb. 19.—Inquiries for re- 
inforcing concrete bars are coming out 
in larger quantities although mostly 
for small tonnage lots. Little activity 
is noted in the city although pending 
work in this territory involves several 
thousand tons. Two 14-story  build- 
ngs at Huntington, W. Va., were pro- 
jected for figures last week, each re- 
quiring about 100 tons of bars. Local 
dealers are not booking heavily but 
fabricators selling throughout this dis- 
trict have busy estimating departments. 
teinforcing bars from stock are quoted 
at 2.75c, Pittsburgh, with a consider 
able tonnage going at about 2.80c, 
Pittsburgh. Several dealers expect 
second quarter business to bring higher 
than 2.75c, Pittsburgh. New steel bars 
continue to be quoted from 2.30c to 
2.40c, Pittsburgh, with rail steel go- 
ing at 2.10c, mill. Little business is 
being done to test the strength of 
either quotation. A good demand from 
manufacturers exists for hard steel 
angles. 

Belgian Bars Cutting Market 


3oston, Feb. 19—Approximately 1000 
tons of Belgian concrete bars has been 
offered to New England consumers in 
small lots around 2.00c, Boston, duty 
paid. Domestic prices are soft with 
some recent contracts being let below 
the usual mill figures. At least 1500 
tons was placed last week with about 
2000 tons still up for figures. 


Projects Beginning To Break 


Chicago, Feb. 19.—Signs are not lack- 
ing that much reinforcing bar business 
that has been hanging fire for some 
weeks is about to turn into actual place- 
ments. English Bros., Champaign, IIL, 
has been awarded the general contract 
for four buildings at the University of 
Illinois, which will take about 400 tons 
of bars. About 1130 tons of bars for 
Indiana road work probably will be 
awarded shortly. The Roberts street 
bridge at St. Paul is before local bar 
interests, and may take 500 tons for 
the superstructure. Probably a greater 
tonnage will be required for a stadium 
by the University of Minnesota at 
Minneapolis. A number of projects in 
Texas are coming out. A report from 
St. Paul forecasts nearby reinforcing 
bar awards at from 5000 to 6000 tons 
in that vicinity. The sanitary district 
in Chicago is reported again figuring 
on construction entailing the use of 
500 to 600 tons of bars. The general 
going quotation on reinforcing bars 
now seems to be 3.00c, Chicago. 

The Soo Line railroad ore dock ex- 
tension at Ashland, Wis., may take 
over 1000 tons of reinforcing bars 
while the Michigan Central railroad 
will require over 100 tons for grade 
elimination work at Springwells, Mich. 


Small Lots Still Rule 


Cincinnati, Feb 19—Small lots con- 
tinue to rule in the reinforcing concrete 
bar market here, but some fair sized 
business lately has come before local in- 
terests. The 200 tons for an addition to 
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the plant of Merkel Bros., manufacturer 
of plumbing supplies, Cincinnati will be 
placed the coming week, as will the ton- 
nage for the brass finishing plant of 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., at Louisville, 
Ky. A large amount of bars for Ohio 
and Kentucky work is in prospect and 
projects involving more than 1000 tons 
may be placed shortly. The 2.40c base 
Pittsburgh, price is fairly well main- 
tained on mill shipments, although lower 
is being done-on attractive tonnages 


CONCRETE CONTRACTS PLACED 


ere ee ee rare 2,807 tons 
PE RE IE once teas encke's 8,078 tons 
Awards two weeks ago .......... 2,750 tons 


900 tons, substructure for power house near 
Cincinnati for Columbia Gas & Electric Co., 
to Bourne-Fuller Co. 

350 tons, government hospitals, Livermore, 
Cal., to W. S. Wetenhall & Co. 

350 tons, Desmond store building, Los An- 
geles, to Badt-Falk Co. 

300 tons, addition to Hotel Metropole, Cin- 
cinnati, to Pollak Steel Co. 

309 tons, building for S. D. Childs & Co., 
Chicago, to Joseph T. Ryerson & So, Inc. 
150 tons, foundations for Elks Lodge building, 

San Francisco, to Badt-Falk Co. 

125 tons, Security Bank building, Chicago, to 
Kalman Steel Co. 

120 tons, hotel at Henderson, Ky., to Pollak 
Steel Co. 

112 tons, Roosevelt road viaduct, Chicago, to 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 

100 tons, Illinois highway work, to Joseph T. 
Ryerson & Son. 

100 tons, Chicago Riding club, Chicago, to 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 


CONCRETE CONTRACTS PENDING 


1000 tons, warehouse for Kaufman & Baer Co., 
Pittsburgh, to be bought by John Eichleay 


Co. 
775 tons, Metropolitan hotel, Los Angeles; 
bids in. 


500 tons, athletic stadium, University of West 
Virginia, Morgantown, W. Va.; general con- 
tract awarded Osborn. Engineering Co. 

500 tons, post office on Embarcadero, San 
Francisco; bids being received. MacDonald 
& Kahn awarded general contract. 

350 to 1650 tons, plant for Pacific Portland 
Cement Co., Redwood City, Cal.; bids being 
received, Foundation Co. general contractor. 

200 tons, Bolivar Square garage, Fourteenth 
street and Bolivar road, Cleveland; Austin 
Co., general contractor. 

150 tons, hotel at Palo Alto, Cal.;: bids 


received. ; 
140 tons, Garfield high school, Akron, O.; bids 
in. 


120 tons, filtration plant, Fairmount, W. Va.; 
general contract awarded Rust Engineering 
Co. 

100 tons, store building, Twentieth and Web- 


ster streets, Oakland, Cal.; bids being re- 
ceived. _ : : 
100 tons, Epp Furniture Co., Erie, Pa.; pend- 


ing. 

100 tons, 14-story bank building for Union 
Bank & Trust Co., Huntington, W. Va.; 
pending. 

100 tons, 14-story building for Cole Exchange, 
Huntington, W. Va.; pending. 

100 tons, Coraopolis high school; 
tract to Kilpatrick-Dawson Co. 


. Dine Mille 


Are Accumulating Good Backlogs— 
Iron Pipe Extras Are Advanced 
PIPE PRICES, PAGE 517 AND 568 


Pittsburgh, Feb. 19.—Jobber demand 
still remains the feature of the tubular 
goods market as regards standard full 
weight merchant pipe. Small but nu- 
merous orders continue to be placed with 
various mills, which are accumulating 
good backlogs. Shipments are fairly 


general con 
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heavy into those sections where con- 
sumption has not been interfered with 
by weather conditions. Many such or- 
ders are for replacements. Jobbers’ ef- 
forts to accumulate stocks have been so 
widespread and so numerous that mills 
themselves are hardly able to build up 
their own stocks. Improvement in oil 
country goods continues most orders 
calling for a carload or two at a time. 
Line pipe business for large installations 
still remains in the background, line pipe 
orders for about 5000 feet at a time be- 
ing typical. 

Late last week and effective imme- 
diately, the A. M. Byers Co. announced 
the following extras for standard, extra 
heavy, and double extra heavy wrought 
iron pine, black or galvanized, ordered 
plugged and reamed: 

4-points on sizes 4, %, % and % 
inch, 

2-points on sizes 1 inch and larger. 

These extras on sizes %4 to 3% inch in- 
clusive, supersede the extras shown on 
its Jan. 23, 1923 discount card, which 
are to the effect that a charge of two 
points on all sizes apply for pipe ordered 
plugged and reamed. 


Large Inquiries Expected 


New York, Feb. 19.—A large quantity 
of cast iron pipe amounting to several 
thousand tons, is to be brought out 
shortly by local gas companies. Among 
the largest inquiries out is 4000 tons for 
the department of water, gas and elec- 
tricity. One job, requiring 2000 tons 
of 20 and 36-inch general contractors’ 
bids will close Feb. 26: on two other 
jobs, each involving 1000 tons of 12 to 
20-inch general contractors’ bids will 
close Feb. 25 and Feb. 29, respectively. 

Considerable other municipal work 
now is coming out. Bayonne, N. J., 
closes direct to makers on 500 tons to- 
day; Atlantic City, N. J., is figuring on 
two jobs, involving in the aggregate 750 
tons of pipe ranging from 4 to 14 inches: 
and Youngstown, O., 200 to 300 tons of 
6 to 12-inch. Prices are strong, but 
steady. 


Buying Large In Aggregate 


Chicago, Feb. 19.—Cast iron pipe is 
going in spurts, total one week bring- 
ing out a large volume of business and 
the next a rather small total. In the ag- 
gregate mills are booking heavily and 
have between two and three months’ 
work ahead. The United States Cast 
Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. is understood 
to be the low bidder on 500 tons for 
the South Park board, Chicago. James 
B. Clow & Son on 600 tons at Pontiac. 
Mich., and the Lynchburg Pipe Foundry 
Co. on between 500 and 600 tons at Du- 
luth. The National Cast Iron Pipe Co. 
has taken a small tonnage at Washing- 
ton, Ind. 


Buying Active In South 


Birmingham, Ala., Feb. 18.—Cast 
iron pipe trade in the Birmingham dis- 
trict is active, many awards being re- 
ported. The winter buying has been 
good and shipments of pipe will be 
steady for some time to come. Business 
in January and February this vear will 
exceed considerablv that of the same 
period last year. Contracts closed each 
week total several thousand tons more 
than is being produced. Quotations 
have been advanced $1 per ton. Pres- 
sure pine makers have purchased con- 
siderable tonnage of iron ahead and in- 
dications are that production will be 
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greater this year than ever before. The 
sanitary pipe trade also is: improving. 


CAST IRON PIPE AWARDS 


400 tons, Rochester, Minn., to American Cast 
Iron Pipe Co. 

321 tons, 4 to 16-inch class B pipe for Al- 
hambra, Cal., to Pacific Pipe & Supply 
Co. for French made pipe. 

294 tons, work for Holden, Mo., to American 
Cast Iron Pipe Co. 

187 tons, Marinette, Wis., to American Cast 
Iron Pipe Co. 

175 tons, Faribault, Minn., to National Cast 
Iron Pipe Co. 

163 tons, Columbus, O., to American Cast 
Iron Pipe Co. 

100 tons, work for Rockingham, N. C., to 
American Cast Iron Pipe Co. 


CAST IRON PIPE PENDING 


4000 tons, department of water, gas and elec- 
tricity, New York, general contractors’ bids 
being received; 2000: tons of 20 and 36- 
inch, close Feb. 26; two jobs, each involv- 
ing 1000 tons of 12 to 20-inch, close Feb. 25 
and Feb. 29, respectively. 

750 tons, two jobs involving 4 to 14-inch 
for Atlantic City, N. J.; bids asked. 

500 tons, Bayonne, ‘'N. J.; bids in. 

405 tons, 4 to 14-inch pipe for Gilroy, Cal.; 


pipe 


bids open Feb. 25. 

300 tons, 4 to 16-inch B for Pasadena, Cal.; 
bids in. 

300 tons, 4 to 10-inch B pipe for Wapato, 
Wash; bids in. 

250° tons, Highland Park, Mich; bids_ in. 
200 and 300 tons, 6 to 12-inch pipe, Youngs- 
town, O.; bids asked. 

191 tons, 10-inch B pipe for Los Angeles; 
bids in. 

109 tons, 4 and 6-inch class B_ pipe for 
Aberdeen, Wash.; bids in. 

Heavy tonnage, Consolidated Gas Co., Brook- 


lyn Union Gas Co., and Queensboro Gas & 
Electric Co., New York; specifications expect- 
ed out shortly. 


Valley Sheet Mills on 80 
Per Cent Basis 


Youngstown, O., Feb. 19.—District 
operation of hot sheet mills this week 
includes 94 units or three more than 
were scheduled a week ago. This places 
the sheet industry here on an 80 per 
cent basis. The Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co. has 22 hot mills under power 
at its two divisions, the Newton Steel 
Co. 20, the Republic Iron & Steel Co. 
15, the ‘Trumbull Steel Co. 13, the 
Sharon Steel Hoop Co. nine, and the 
Mahoning Valley Steel Co. and the Fal- 
con Steel Co. eight each. The Waddell 
Steel Co. which recently acquired the 
Empire Works at Niles, O. expects to 
start operations early in March. 

Independent steelworks activity is at 
92 per cent of capacity which rate has 
been maintained since the beginning of 
this month. Forty-seven open hearths 
are represented in the current schedule, 
22 being charged bv the Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co., 13 by the Republic 
Iron & Steel Co., seven by the Trum- 
bull Steel Co. and five by the Sharon 
Steel Hoop Co. 

In addition to the foregoing the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. is op- 
erating two plate, two merchant and 
nine pipe mills together. with its rod, 
wire and bessemer departments at its 
Youngstown holdings and three of its 
four pipe mills at Zanesville, O. The 
Republic Iron & Steel Co. has six fin- 
ishing, six pipe and a plate mill engaged. 
Thirty-one hot tin mills are scheduled 
at the Trumbull Steel Co. together with 
its hot and cold strip departments. The 
Falcon Steel Co. is operaing four hot 
tin mills at Canton, O. 

Williams Foundry & Machine Co., 
Akron, O.. has increased its capital stock 
from $1000 to $500,090. 
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heet Prices Reaffirmed 


Leading Maker Continues Present Quotations for Second Quarter— 
Large Tonnages Closed, but Valley Mills Could Handle More 
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Pittsburgh, Feb. 19.—Effective today 
the American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. 
reaffirmed its slteet prices for the second 
quarter at 3.00c, 3.85c, 5.00c and 5.35c, 
base Pittsburgh, for blue annealed, black, 
galvanized and full finished automobile 
sheets, respectively, making no change 
in the base prices or differentials. Large 
producers of sheets note a steady trend 
for improvement in the buying rate. 
Practically no consuming lines are below 
a normal rate of consumption, many 
being ahead, purchasing at an abnormal 
rate for ‘this season of the year. .Sheets 
in large tonnages are being bought for 
the accumulation of stock in anticipation 
of heavy building programs next spring 
and summer by the metal lath and other 
manufacturing trades. Catering to that 
class in many parts of the country these 
programs are well under way; in some 
last year’s heavy building programs 
never have ceased and still are in force. 


Stove and range boiler manufacturers 
are buying, and automotive sheets are 
in heavy demand. Numerous automo- 


bile companies are placing orders prac- 
tically each day. Some automobile sheet 
contracts for the first quarter alreadv 
have been overspecified in excess of 
10 per cent. Each specification is being 
charged against memorandum contracts 
arranged, until additional formal con- 
tracts can be written. Many a2utomobile 
companies already are operating on the 
basis of 95 per cent or better. Having 
only 20 or 30 days’ stocks ahead they 
keep ordering from day to day as their 
sheet needs arise. 
Large Tonnages Closed 

Philadelphia, Feb. 19.—More_ sheet 
business was closed here in the past 
week than for some time. This in- 
volved mainly contracts for delivery 
during the remainder of the first half. 
While forward buying is not yet gen- 


eral it is on a larger scale than at 
any time since third quarter contracts 
were placed last year. The leading 


interest’s announcement of unchanged 
prices for the second quarter has not 
vet affected the general market. Gal- 
vanized sheets continue quotable at 
5.00c, Pittsburgh, with a continuance 
of sales at 4.90c. Black sheets range 
from 3.70c to 3.85c. Blue annealed 
generally is 3.00c, Pittsburgh. 


Mills Working at Capacity 


Chicago, Feb. 19.—Generally speak- 
ing, delivery of steel sheets at this time 
is limited only by the capacity of the 
mills. Specifications are coming in heav- 
ily and save for some occasional gaps, 
mill schedules for the first quarter are 
tight. The leading local maker will 
open second quarter books in about a 
week, and presumably will continue to 
quote 3.00c, Pittsburgh, for blue an- 
nealed, 3.85c for black and 5.00c for gal- 
vanized. 


More Tonnage Needed 


Youngstown, O., Feb. 19—Some 
sheet producers last week booked orders 
in excess of production, particularly 
those with mills scheduled on specialty 
stock. Other makers experienced a de- 


cline in tonnage entries compared with 
production schedules. The decline is nc’: 
sufficient to change the optimistic views 
of producers, and will exert little in- 
fluence on operating rates. However, 
it is felt there will have to be more ac- 
tivity in the market and a_ decided 
change in the sentiment of some of the 
smaller users before the second quarter 
can be viewed with confidence. The in- 
dustry here is operating on an 80 per cent 
basis, with sufficient business in hand to 
maintain this rate for at least three weeks. 
The market is slightly disturbed by the 
comparative ease in which consumers 
are able to line up single pickled stock 
at 3.75c¢, Pittsburgh. Meanwhile, spec- 
ifications are being issued in sufficient 
volume to schedule mills a week to 10 
days ahead. Blue annealed is in good 
buying demand, esvecially for barrel 
fabricators. Certain grades of sheet mill 
by-products such as 22-cage galvanized 
seconds, which ordinarily are plentiful, 
now are difficult to locate and as a re- 
sult prices have strengthened. Galvan- 
ized primes have not receded from the 
full price of 5.00c, base Pittsburgh, and 
are not likely to be moved at a lower 
price in view of the narrow spread be- 
tween this and the black grade, based 
cn the present price of spelter. Blue 
annealed is quotable at 3.00c, black at 
3.75¢ to 3.85c and galvanized at 5.00c. 
base, Pittsburgh. The majority of the 
mills are in a position to entertain busi- 
ness for delivery dyring the first and 
second weeks in March. Producers of 
high grade stock are receiving specifica- 
tions in larger volume and have ex- 
panded mill rollings accordingly. Con- 
sumers of fine finighed sheets, especially 
in the automotive industry, are placing 
tonnage cautiously until they can deter- 
mine future production schedules. 


Finesspar Sell Sala 


New York, Feb. 19.—Good business 
continues to be entered by importers of 
fluorspar. The price on 85 and 5 per 
cent grade continues $15 to $15.50 cif. 
tidewater, per gross ton. Sales are re- 
stricted principally to tidewater points 
and foreign material is not able to move 
far inland in competition with domestic 
fluorspar. 


Man ganese Ore Closed 


New York, Feb. 19.—A large tonnage 
of Caucasian manganese ore has been 
sold during the past week for early ship- 
ment. The grade involved is washed ore 
containing 53 to 55 per cent manganese. 
Asking prices on Caucasian ore now are 
45 cents per unit, c.if. tidewater, for 
the washed grade and 42 cents for the 
ordinary grade, containing 48 to 49 per 
cent. A sale of 1500 tons of Indian 
manganese ore has been made at 44 cents 
per unit, cif. tidewater for April and 
May shipment from India. 

Employment in manufacturing plants 
in New York state declined about 1 per 
cent in January, as compared with Jan- 
uary, 1923. 
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Structural Buying Gains 


Philadelphia Insurance Building Takes 7000 Tons—Approximately 30,000 
Tons at Closing Point in Chicago Alone—January Bookings Drop 
STRUCTURAL SHAPE PRICES, PAGE 517 


Washington, Feb. 19.—January sales 
of structural steel, totaling 161,416 
tons, registered a drop of 20,013 tons 
from the December bookings, according 
to reports of the department of com- 
merce. January was the largest month 
excepting December, since April. Shop 
activity was at 72 per cent of cCa- 
pacity in January as compared with 
80 per cent in December and 54 per 
cent in November. January sales were 
reported by 149 companies with a 
capacity of 223,977 tons as compared 


with Decembers’ returns by 163 com- 
panies with 232,757 tons capacity. 
Bookings in January were above the 


average of 64.2 per cent 
of capacity for 1923 operation and 
151,612 tons bookings. Shipments in 
January totaled 163,800 tons or 63 per 
cent of capacity as compared with 171,- 
600 tons in December and 66 per cent 
and 179,400 tons in November and 69 
per cent. 

For comparative purposes the fig- 
ures below are prorated to obtain the 
estimated total for the United States 
of a capacity of 250,000 tons per month. 
The figures represent the tonnage 
booked each month by 177 identical 
companies, six of which are now out 


1923 monthly 


of business, with a capacity for 1923 
of 234,057 tons per month. 

Actual Estimated 

bookings Percent total 

tons of capacity bookings 
1922 total 1,690,566 1,921,250 
1922 mo. aver. 140,881 64 160,104 
January, 1923. 173,668 73 189,800 
February 185,283 78 202,800 
er 220,832 93 241,800 
DE h-aeeviee 186,779 79 205 ,400 
ba awawe 132,441 56 145,600 
sia y's ane 118,708 50 130,000 
A 118,032 50 130,000 
August ...... 135,530 57 148,200 
September 122,083 52 135,200 
October ..... 112,792* 48 124,800 
November 125,761** 54 140,400 
December 187,429*** 80 208,000 
1923 total.... 1,819,338 2,002,000 
1923 mo, aver. 151,612 64.2 166,833 
JORUREF sa. 161,416**** 72 187,200 


For first four months of 1922 figures of 
Bridge Builders and Structural society revised 
on basis of 250,000 tons capacity. 


*Reported by 174 firms with a capacity of 
235,007 tons. **Reported by 168 firms with a 
capacity of 233,882 tons. ***Reported by 163 
firms with a capacity of 232,757 tons. ****Re- 
ported by 149 firms with a capacity of 223,977 
tons. 


Heavy Tonnage Being Figured 


Boston, Feb. 19—Some 5000 tons of 
structural steel in New England is ac- 
tively before the trade and is expected 
to be closed within the next few days. 
Fabricators have been heavy buyers of 
shapes for stock during the past week 
and leading steel interests report sales 
in February to date fully 25 per cent 
above those for the same period in Jan- 
uary. Prices are well stabilized at 2.40c, 
Pittsburgh. The 2.35c, Pittsburgh, quo- 
tations practically have disappeared. 


Activity Quieter in East 


New York, Feb. 19.—Structural ac- 


tivity the past week has been rather 
quiet, with few large orders in this im- 
mediate territory. 


Considerable work is 


still under contemplation but with prices 
relatively steady, builders for the pres- 
ent at least are moving more deliberate- 
ly. The shape market may be quoted at 
2.40c to 2.50c, Pittsburgh. 

Fully 5000 tons of foreign structural 
steel has been sold in this district dur- 
ing the past week. The principal item 
was shapes, which went at around $42, 
duty paid, tidewater, equivalent to 2.10c. 

Foreign Steel Again Bought 

Philadelphia, Feb. 19.—Eastern struc- 
tural shape mills are operating.at from 
80 to 90 per cent of capacity. New 
business is coming in as fast as ship- 
ments in most cases. The general 
market quotation continues to range 
between 2.30c to 2.40c, Pittsburgh. Ad- 
ditional sales of at least 2000 tons of 
foreign steel were made last week. 
This involved both shapes and _ bars. 
Prices on foreign steel averaged around 
2.00c, delivered, duty paid tidewater 
consuming points, with the full range 
from 1.90c to 2.10c. 


Little Tonnage Being Placed 

Cleveland, Feb. 19—Awards of struc- 
tural shapes in this district continue 
to be confined mainly to small tonnage 
lots. The largest award during the 
past week was 6500 tons for Louisville 
& Nashville railroad bridgework at 
New Orleans to American Bridge Co. 


Several other awards were made in 
the district imcluding 450 tons for the 
Security Trust Co., Detroit, to Fort 
Pitt Bridge Works. Two 14-story 


buildings at Huntington, W. Va., are 
expected to take about 2500 tons in the 
aggregate. Several thousand tons was 
distributed to northern Ohio fabricat- 
ors during the past week. Deliveries 
by smaller mills are more extended, 
with some shops being booked ahead 
for 8 to 10 weeks. Lots of 100 tons 
or less when attractive can be deliv- 
ered in three or four weeks by the 
larger mills. Prices on plain material 
are firm at 2.50c, Pittsburgh. 


Fabricators Are Well Booked 


Cincinnati, Feb. 19—Most structural 
shape fabricators in this vicinity are 
able to report a collection of small or- 
ders all involving amounts below 100 
tons each. Inquiries of the same char- 
acter are numerous and buyers are clos- 
ing promptly instead of waiting a week, 
two weeks, or more as they were doing 
previously. Occasionally a comparative- 
ly large tonnage finds its way to the 
order books. The most important award 
last week was of 6500 tons for bridge- 
work purposes of the Louisville & Nash- 
ville railroad at New Orleans, which 
went to the American Bridge Co. The 
Indiana State Fair Grounds job, involv- 
ing approximately 1000 tons went to the 
Insley Mfg. Co. Plain material is quoted 
at 2.40c to 2.50c, base Pittsburgh,  al- 
though some of the bids encountered 
would indicate lower prices for steel or 
else a setting aside of profits. 


Market Seems Opening Up 


Chicago, Feb. 19.—Construction work 
that has been on architects‘ boards is 
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being translated quickly into orders on 
fabricators’ books. The Morava Con- 
struction Co. has booked a total of 3700 
tons for one theater and one club build- 
ing. The Wisconsin Bridge & Iron Co 
appears low on 8100 tons of shapes in 
the Snelling-Mendota. bridge at Minne- 
apolis. The Soo Line proposes to ex- 
tend an ore dock at Asland, Wis.; this 
job will take 5000 tons of steel or 1500 
tons, according to a decision to use all 
steel or part concrete. The Santa Fe 
railroad is having plans made fora bridge 
over the Mississippi river at Fort Mad- 
ison, Iowa, and the Canadian river, in 
Texas. Although the report has been 
current for a week that the American 
Bridge Co. was to be awarded the 15,000 
to 17,000 tons of steel in the new Palmer 
House, Chicago, the Geo. A. Fuller Co. 
is now taking bids closing on March 12; 
heretofore it has been understood that 
Starrett Bros. had the general coni‘ract 
without competitive bidding. It is re- 
ported that the Stevens hotel, a project 
calling for upwards of 10,000 tons of 
steel, is alive again. Some good-sized 
sales of structural material for stock 
are reported, one approximating i200 
tons. The plain material price is 2.60c, 
Chicago. 
STRUCTURAL CONTRACTS PLACED 


Building awards this week ...... 28,535 tons 
Building awards last week ....... 25,881 tons 
Building awards two weeks ago .. 23,894 tons 


7000 tons, building for Insurance Company of 
North America, Philadelphia, to McClintic-° 
Marshall Co. 

6500 tons, bridgework for Louisville & Nashville 
railroad at New Orleans, to American Bridge 
Co. 

2700 tons, theater for Balaban & Katz, Chi 
cago, to Morava Construction Co. 

2000 tons, mercantile building for Sibley, Lind- 
say & Curr, department store, Rochester, N. 
Y., reported awarded to Phoenix Bridge Co. 

1300 tons, Albany garage, Albany, N, Y.., 
reported in a recent issue as placed, to Lever- 
ing & Garrigues Co. 

1200 tons, building for Buckeye Steel Castings 
Co., Columbus, O., to Mt. Vernon Bridge 


Co. 
1150 tons, bridgework for Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western, distributed as follows: 


450 tons to American Bridge Co., and 700 
McClintic- 


tons to Shoemaker Bridge Co., 
Marshall Co., 3ethlehem Steel ‘Co. and 
Phoenix Bridge Co. 


1000 tons, Chicago Riding Club Academy, Chi- 
cago, to Morava Construction Co. 

1000 tons, Indiana State Fair grounds, Indian- 
apolis, to Insley Mfg. Co. 

800 tons, bridgework for New York Central 
System, 132nd_ street, Cleveland, to Mt. 
Vernon Bridge Co. 

600 tons, loft, 46 West Twenty-ninth street, 
New York, to Harris Structural Steel Co. 
500 tons, building for Louis Burke, Inc., 

Philadelphia, to MoClintic-Marshall Co. 

500 tons additional work for Birmingham, Ala., 
plant of the Southern Railroad, to Virginia 
Bridge & Iron Co.; this brings total ton- 
nage placed for this project up to 4100 tons, 
all going to the Virginia company. 

450 tons, bank building for Security Trust Co., 
Detroit, to Fort Pitt Bridge Works. 

450 tons, Julius Tishman apartment, Seventy- 
second street, New York, to Bethlehem Fab- 
ricators, Inc. 

400 tons, building for Elks 
West Eighty-sixth street, New 
Bethlehem Fabricators, Inc. 

370 tons, cattle barn for Ohio State university, 
Columbus, O., to International Derrick & 
Equipment Co. 

350 tons, bank at Pottsville, Pa., to Eastern 
Steel Co. 

300 tons, building on Penn avenue for Schenck 
China Co., Pittsburgh, to Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp. 

300 tons, bridge for Delaware & Hudson rail- 
road, to American Bridge Co. 

300 tons, bridges for railroads in Cuba, to 
Phoenix Bridge Co. 

275 tons, building for Crocker estate, San 
Francisco, to the California Steel Co. 

165 tons, screening and sintering plant. at 
Crosby, Minn., for Robt. M. Adams Co., to 
Lakeside Bridge Co. 

160 tons, building for United States Gypsum 


Building Corp., 
York, to 
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Co. at Plasterco, Va., to Pittsburgh Bridge 
& Iron Co, 

140 tons, factory for Dreis & Krump Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, to New City Iron Works. 

125 tons, substation for Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co., El Cerrito, Albany, Cal., to Moore 
Drydock Co. 

100 tons, steel stack for Louisville Gas & Elec- 
tric Co., Louisville, Ky., to Lowisville Bridge 


Co. 
STRUCTURAL CONTRACTS PENDING 


8100 tons, Snelling-Mendota bridge, Minneap- 
olis; Wisconsin Bridge & Iron Co., reported 
low bidder. 

5500 tons, addition to East Pittsburgh plant 
of Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co.; bids 
asked. 

2600 tons, school No. 77, Bronx, and No. 
215, Brooklyn, N. Y.; general contractors’ 


bids close March 7. 

2000 tons, Bricken loft building, Thirty-seventh 
street, New York; pending. 

2000 tons, Seagate hotel, Seagate, L. I.; Te- 
nential Corp., Fifth avenue, New York, gener- 
al contractor. 

2000 tons, two Minskoff apartments, Ejighty- 
ninth and Ninetieth streets along Amsterdam 
avenue, New York; pending. 

1500 tons, 14-story building for Cole Exchange, 
Huntington, W. Va.; pending. 

1500 tons, 14-story bank building for 
Bank & Trust Co., Huntington, W. 
pending. 

1500 to 5000 tons, ore 
land, Wis., for Soo 
for construction. 

1500 to 1800 tons, building for the knit 
trade, Worth street and Broadway, 
York; specifications expected out in 
a month through Jardine, Hill 
architect. 

1300 tons, 


Union 
Ve, 


dock 
Line 


extension at Ash 
railroad; proposed 


goods 
New 
about 
& Murdock, 
school No. 212, Brooklyn, Fe Be 
general contractors’ bids close March 11. 
1125 tons, warehouse and garage for Bam- 
berger & Sons, Newark, N. J.; pending. Re- 
inforcing bars also will be required for this 


project. 

900 tons, Niakara, Lockport & Ontario Power 
Co. towers; bids being taken. 

765 tons, girder and I-beam spans for the 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy railroad; 
bids in. 

700 tons, state highway bridge, Maine, 
close around the middle of March. 
700 tons, Seglin loft building, West 
eighth street, New York; pending. 
600 tons, addition to St. Johns hospital, Brook- 


Iyn, N. Y.; pending. 


bids 


Thirty- 


600 tons, building for Merchants Refrigerator 
Co., New York; pending 

600 tons, Stockton Savings & Commercial 
Bank building, Stockton, Cal.; bids in. 


600 tons, Michigan Central grade crossimg elim- 
ination at Springwells, Mich.; bids in. 

500 tons, plant in Philadelphia; fabricators 
submitting bids to general contractors. 

500 tons, power plant addition for Public 
Service Corp., Marion, N. J.; pending. 
500 tons, municipal museum, Newark, N. J.; 

pending. 
300 tons, National 
Pa.; pending. 


Bank building, Phoenixville, 


300 tons, apartment building at Ejighty-ninth 
street and West End avenue, New York; 
pending. 

300 tons, school at Harrison, N. Y.; vending. 

300 tons, building for girls’ school, Weston, 
Mass.; pending. 

250 tons, Stanley building, Erie, Pa., pending. 

200 tons, hotel at Eddy and Jones streets, 
San Francisco; bids being received. 


200 tons, service building for Memorial hospital, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y.; bids in. 
200 toris, plant addition for American 
Mills, Lawrence, Mass.; pending. 
200 tons, Maple avenue school, Newark, N. J.; 
pending. 

130 tons, laundry on 134th street and South- 
ern boulevard, New York; pending. 

100 tons, school at Mamaroneck, L. I.; pending. 

90 to 100 tons, manufacturing plant for C. & 
G. Cooper ‘Co., Mt. Vernon, O.; . K. Fer- 
guson Co., Cleveland, general contractor. 


Woolen 





Ending Basing Case Soon 


Washington, Feb. 19.—Announcement 
is made by the federal trade commission 
that March 5 has been fixed for sur-re- 
buttal evidence by the United States 
Steel Corp. before Examiner J. W. Ben- 
nett in Washington in the Pittsburgh 
basing point case. This testimony is ex- 
pected to conclude evidence in the case 
and will be completed in three or four 
days. Arguments are set for June 9. 
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More Car Orders Placed 


New York Central Awards 8000 and Is To Buy 9000 More—Pennsyl- 


vania Comes Out for 12,000—Locomotive Inquiries Heavier 
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New York, Feb. 19.—Locomotive 
buying has taken a decided spurt with 
inquiries in the market for over 125. 
The New York Central is inquiring 
for at least 50 while the Atlantic 
Coast Line and Nickel Plate are in 
the market for 20 each. The Union 
Pacific has entered the market for 25 
locomotives while various other roads 
are scheduled to buy from one to 
eight each. The American Locomo- 
tive Co. booked 10 locomotives last 
week,-eight of which were for a Bra- 
zilian road. The Great Northern rail- 
road has placed six locomotives with 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 

The Illinois Steel Co. has booked 
3000 tons of rails for the United Rail- 
ways. Rail mills are booked full for 
what they can handle until about Au- 
gust. 

New York Central has awarded 8000 
cars to Standard Steel Car Co. and 
American Car & Foundry Co.; of 17, 
000 contemplated, at least 10,000 are 
expected to be placed shortly. Louis 
ville & Nashville is inquiring for 4000 
and the Southern railroad for 
gondolas and 750 hopper cars. 


Accessory Buying Heavier 


3oston, Feb. 19.—Both street railroads 
and steam roads have been active in frog 
and switch buying recently. One street 
railroad system has placed orders for 
material totaling over $125,000. The 
Maine Central and the Boston & Maine 
both have specifications out covering 
frog and switch material. Buying of 
miscellaneous fastenings and bolts and 
nuts shows an improvement. Some car 
buying has taken place. 


Norfolk Places 2000 More Cars 


cars 


1750 


Philadelphia, Feb. 19—The Norfolk 
& Western has placed an additional 
2000 hopper cars, dividing the order 


between the Bethlehem Steel Co., Cam- 
bria plant, and the Standard Steel Car 
Co. requiring about 40,000 tons of steel. 
Reading is inquiring for 2000 hoppers 
and the Pennsylvania is expected to 
act soon on its car requirements. 
While no definite figures are known 
as to the contemplated purchases of 
this latter road, about 15,000 cars are 
understood as being sought. The Penn- 
sylvania is reported as having placed 
a quantity of tie plates, the definite 
tonnage on which is not known, al- 
though its inquiry was for from 200, 
000 to 500,000 plates. 


Issues Locomotive Inquiry 


Cleveland, Feb. 19—An inquiry for 
10 switchers and 10 Mikado type lo- 


comotives has been issued by _ the 
Nickel Plate railroad. The Great 
Northern railroad has placed an  or- 


der for six locomotives with the Bald- 
win Locomotive Works. 
Pennsylvania Inquiry Out 

Chicago, Feb. 19.—Local freight car 
builders are protecting themselves on 
material for 8000 box, 3000 automobile 
and 1000 stock cars which Pennsylvania 
may place shortly. The. Missouri Pacific 
railroad has come into the market for 
1000 automobile cars. The Santa Fe 


railroad has placed 200 box, automo- 
bile and gondola cars, leaving 1200 cars 
still outstanding. The Pullman Co. is 
starting to build 10,000 steel closed auto 
bodies for the Moon Motor Car Co., 
St. Louis. 

The_railroads having been heavy buy- 
ers of rails and track fastenings in re- 
cent months, new business necessarily is 
light. The Nickel Plate railroad is in- 
quiring for 4000 tons of tie plates. One 
maker has taken 2000 tons of tie plates, 
3000 kegs of spikes and 1400 kegs of 
bolts in the past week. A maker of steel 
rails will add 20,000 tons to its com- 
mitments in the next few days. 

Wabash railroad has placed 2500 tons 
of tie plates in the Chicago district. 


CAR ORDERS PLACED 


Canadian National Railways, 24 passenger cars 
to Canadian Car & Foundry Co. and 1! 
baggage and baggage smoking cars to Na 
tional Steel Car Corp. 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe railroad, reported 
last week as placed, allocated as follows: 1000 
box and 500 automobile cars to The Pullman 
Co., 500 gondolas to American Car & Found- 


ry Co.; 500 flat, 500 automobile and 500 
stock cars reported placed. 
New York Central, 500 automobile cars for 


Cincinnati Northern railroad, to American 
Car & Foundry Co. 

Nashville, Chattanooga & St. 
50 ballast cars to Tennessee 


Railroad Co. 


railroad, 
Iron & 


Louis 
Coal, 


John Morrell & Co., Omaha, 100 refrigerator 
cars, to American Car & Foundry Co. 

Northern Pacific railroad, 200 ore cars, to 
Pressed Steel Car Co. : 


Atlanta Car & Chemical Co., Elizabeth, N. J., 
20 tank cars, to American Car & Foundry Co 
El Paso & Southwestern, 400 box cars, to 
Standard Steel Car Co. 

Norfolk & Western, 2000 additional 70-ton 
hopper cars, divided evenly between Cam 
bria plant of Bethlehem Steel Co. and Stan- 
dard Steel '\Car Co. This brings total placed 


in last two weeks up to 6000 cars. 
New York Central, 8000 cars allocated to 
Standard Steel Car Co. and American Car 


& Foundry Co., of 17,000 contemplated. 


CAR ORDERS PENDING 


Missouri Pacific railroad, 1000 automobile cars; 
pending. 

Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis railroad, 
four baggage and three passenger cars and 
one diner; pending. 

Central of Georgia, repairs to 100 box cars; 
pending. 

Denver, Rio Grande & Western, 500 automo 
bile cars; pending. 

New York Rapid Transit Corp., 148 wunder- 
frames; pending. 


Southern Pacific, 23 passenger cars; pending. 

Pennsylvania railroad, 8000 box, 3000 automobile 
and 1000 stock cars; actively being figured. 

Philadelphia & Reading, 2000 hopper cars; 
pending. 

Southern Railroad, 1250 gondolas and 750 hop 
per cars; pending 
Louisville & Nashville 

pending. 


railroad; 4000 cars; 


Succeeds Mil waukee Mill 


Chicago, Feb. 19—To conform with 
Wisconsin laws, the Inland Stee] Co. 
of Wisconsin has been incorporated as 
the successor to the Milwaukee Rolling 
Mill Co. P. D. Block is chairman of the 
company. C. A. Irwin, who was presi- 
dent of the Milwaukee company, con- 
tinues in that capacity for the new com- 
pany. E. M. Adams and C. M. Easterly 
are vice presidents, and W. B. Truesda'e 
is secretary and treasurer. All sal-s 
are now being directed from the Chicago 
office of the Inland Steel Co. 
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The Nonferrous Metals 








Prices Go Up Rapidly and Copper Takes Products 


Along—Tin Loses Part of Extreme Rise 





- Copper Spot tLea Zinc 

Electro Lake Straits New York St. Louis Spott Spot Nickel 

delivered delivered New York Lasis basis aluminum antimony ‘spot 
Fe 13. .» lads 13.00 53.50 9.00 6.75 27.00 10.50 29,00 
Feb. 14.... 13.00 13.25 55.00 9.12% 6.77% 27.00 10.75 29.00 
Feb Biss 13.12¥Y% 13.373 54.50 9.25 6.87'% 27.00 11.00 29.00 
Pate: . 18550553 22.3 13.62% 55.25 9.25 6.97% 27.00 11.25 29.00 
Feb 19. 13.5 13.62% 54.00 9.25 6.92% 27.00 11.12% 29.u0 


tOutside market quotation. 





EW YOR K, Feb. 19.—Strong and 
N active markets have prevailed in 

all the important nonferrous 
metals this week. 

Lead has advanced to the highest 
levels since 1920 at 9.25c, New York, 9c 
to 9.12%4c, East St. Louis, in the out- 
side market, for February and March 
shipment. The American Smelting & 
Refining Co. advanced its official con- 
tract price to 8.50c, New York. Ex- 
panding foreign consumption and broad 
American consumption are responsible 
for the market strength. 

Copper has advanced to the highest 
levels since the end of September, ex- 
cepting for two days in November. The 
progress being made politically abroad, 
accompanied by expanding European 
industrial requirements, is creating a 
strong European demand for copper. 
Domestic consumption continues at 
close to the peak of manufacturing fa- 
cilities, so that only a slight improve- 
ment in the foreign absorption has suf- 





Mill Products 


Base prices cents per pound, f.o.b. mill 


» ae 
Copper, hot rolled, 4 oz., min 21.00 
High brass . Sie iastetin aa 17.75 
Zinc. ga. 9 to 18 (pl: ates Yc less) 9.75 
Lead, full sheets (cut “4c more) 12.25 
Aluminum, base 18 ga. and up. 36.40 
werpninenen TUBES 
er tt 22.00 
Copper Os Pavidvalsboeutict iss t 23.00 
RODS 
High brass, round, % to 2™%-inch 15.50 
Mawel Brass TOES <csccscccceces 18.25 
WIRE 
eee. hr 15.50 to 15.87 
I, | a ae ee 325° 
Old Metals 
Dealers’ buying prices cents per pound 
HEAVY RED BRASS 
Cee ck ccy ccd set sStavesavn i 9.50 
ee. WON kun Sd peavs tasscccuve 8.50 to 8.75 
“SSP eee Tee ERLE LEE CT 9.00 
HEAVY YELLOW BRASS : 
New York veers Wes 034% 8600088 5 .75 to 6.25 
0” SSR ree ore ee 7.06 
OS GE RR re ee pr 6.50 
ZINC 
ME ee i eceensasa ues 4.00 to 4.50 
OE 4 a gis acbeetewewon® 4 25 
en. - GOES x iveancendnd eas oe 4.75 
HEAVY COPPER AND WIRE 
er eT 11.00 
MS a are 10.25 to 10.75 


(SK s an ven eed Wau 10.50: to 10.75 
RED BRASS geese 


Chicago .. 


OS RR ry eerie 50 to 7.75 
sv. ss sun cA Maakis one a 8.50 
SE OAs 4 55-5 ha ee ee ee hae 8.25to 8.50 
YELLOW BRASS TUBING 
EEE ea ier) ee 6.00 


NO. 1 BRASS ROD TURNINGS 
are ee 
New York ....... 
SE «Ss wa Se wipie hake 9-0 0 vm keds 


6.25 
6.50 to 6.75 
6.75 


SS RE ere oy 12.50 


ficed to turn the market upward. The 
price of copper advanced 1 cent a pound 
the first two weeks of February to 
13.50c, delivered. All] allied lines have 
advanced. Rolled and drawn products 
rose % cent a pound and wire % cent. 
Scrap is up % cent. Casting and com- 
position ingot accordingly are higher. 
Lake copper advanced to 13.62%c as of 
Feb. 18. 

The zinc market has been strong and 
active. Domestic galvanizers have 
bought heavily this month for March 
and April shipment and export buyers 
have been bidding activelv for supplies 
of American zinc. Prices in London 
rose £2 in a week, following our market 
upward. Reduction of retorts in oper- 
ation by 7500 in January has served to 
indicate a drastic cut in production, 
caused by the lack of profit in recent 
zinc prices. 

The tin market has been exception- 
ally strong, but broke more than 1 cent 
today. Spot tin has been in larger sup- 
nly and the premium on spot has nar- 
rowed down. The real- interest is in 
futures, which are being bought actively 
by professional operators; some prom- 
inent figures in the world tin trade are 
enthusiastic bulls, predicting a long time 
bull swing to the highest levels ever 
recorded for tin. Spot tin sold up to 
55.50c on Feb. 18; futures sold at the 
equivalent of 55c. The price of 99 per 
cent tin is about 34 cent under Straits. 

Sales of 98 to 99 per cent virgin in- 
got aluminum have been made in the 
ouside market at 27c; of 99 per cent at 
28c. The domestic producer is reported 
to be taking most of the tonnage busi- 
ness offering at its regular quotations 
of 26c and 27c, respectively. 

The antimony market advanced % 
cent to 11.25c, duty paid, for spot. Fu- 
tures are held above parity with the 
American spot price, excepting for oc- 
casional resale lots. 


Empire Works To Resume 


The Waddell Steel Co., Niles, O., 
which recently acquired the Empire 
works, including eight hot and three 
cold sheet mills, from the Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co., expects to start op- 
erations during the early part of March. 


To Erect New Foundry 


Pittsburgh, Feb. 19.—Westinghouse 
Air Brake Co. plans immediate construc- 
tion of a $1,500,000 plant, according to 
recent announcement by G. W. Wil- 
din. The new building will be 915 feet 
long, 3-story. brick and steel construc- 
tion. Half of the plant will be used for 
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foundry purposes and will open into the 
present No. 3 foundry building. The 
remaining portion of the plant, 450 feet 
in length, will be used as a machine shop 
and will house the punch work and 
screw machine departments. The third 
floor of this section will be converted 
into a department for the manufacture 
of automatic train control equipment. 


By-Products Steady 


Japanese Inquiry’ for Ammonium-Sul- 
phate—Prices are Untested 


New York, Feb. 19.—A fair size Jap- 
anese inquiry features an otherwise 
quiet market in sulphate of ammonia. 
With the loan to that country receiving 
such favorable reception a marked im- 
provement in Japanese buving within the 
next couple of months is expected. Do- 
mestic inquiry is practically at a stand- 
still, with little probability of a revival 
before May, at which time fertilizer in- 





Coke Oven By-Products 


Spot* 
Per Gallon at Producers’ Plants in Tank 
Lots 
PG: OE i ook ve cet chiens 0.25 
20. RES Ree 0.26 
SORWONS GRDRUTD occ case ssces 0.25 
Commercial xylol .......... 0.27 to 0.29 
Per Pound at Producers’ Plants 
PE ad a ud dine a aK a8 Ae ee 0.27 
Naphthalene flake ........... 0.0614 
Naphthalene balls ........... 0.07% 
er 100 Pounds at Producers’ Plants 
Sulphate of ammonia....... $2.70 to $2.75 
Contract 
Pek ROMS, 76.06 wk vanwaka ss Nominal 
SO Sop nhledie ae baka ksa0 Nominal 
Solvent naphtha .......... Nominal 


Commercial xylol ........ Nomina! 


Per Pound at Producers’ Plants 


PRO cinces 5 F5 eo baw we k's - eles 
Naphthalene flake ......... 0.06 
Naphthalene balls .......... 0.07 


_ *Spot distillates are subject to shad- 
ing. 














-_ 


terests usually come in for their annual 
requirements. 

Prices are nominally unchanged at 
$2.70 to $2.75, works, on material for 
domestic account, and $2.75 to $2.80, 
port, on material in double bags for for- 
eign shipment. This steadiness may be 
attributed in part to the fact the mar- 
ket has not been tested, but the princi- 
pal reason is that annual contracts are 
consuming by far the greater portion of 
current production. 

Conditions in the light oil distillates 
market are virtually unchanged, with 
supplies rather scarce and prices strong. 
Pure benzol may be quoted at 25 cents, 
works, in tanks and 30 cents in drums; 
90 per cent benzol, 23 cents in tanks and 
28 cents in drums; solvent naptha, 25 
cents in tanks and 30 cents in drums, 
toluol, 26 cents in tanks and 31 cents 
in drums and xylol, 29 cents, works, in 
tanks and 34 cents in drums. Prices on 
the latter product now appear uniform 
throughout the trade. 

Contract phenol continues to be placed 
around 26 cents to 27 cents, works. Spot 
material, however, which is chiefly in the 
hands of resellers, is several points 
higher. Naphthalene appears slightly 
easier, flakes now holding at 6 cents and 
balls at 7 cents works. 
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IRON TRADE 


Coast Buying Increases 


Aggregate of Small Lots in All Lines Gives Volume—Plates Most 
Active of Finished Steel Lines—Track Supplies Pending 


AN FRANCISCO, Feb. 14.—Trad- 
ing in iron and steel products is in- 
creasing and although large ton- 
nages are lacking a satisfactory volume 
of business is being booked in small lots. 
for some heavy buying are 
prices are tending upwards, 
though the rivet and plate markets 
have developed some weakness. 
Construction activity is being well sus- 
tained. Los Angeles reports that build- 
ing permits issued in January totaled $13,- 
158,526, compared with $11,258,517 for 
January 1923. The present month started 
off with a rush. To Feb. 5, 1956 per- 
mits were issued with a valuation of 
$3,920,088, compared with $1,832,751 for 
the corresponding period of January. 


Prospects 


bright and 


Pig Iron and Coke 


Activity in pig iron and coke is lack- 
ing and sales involve small lots. The 
Southern Pacific Co. is asking for bids, 
to be opened Feb. 16, on 500 tons of 
No. 2 southern or Scotch material, silicon 
2.25 to 2.75 to 2.75 to 3.25. In addition 
it will open bids on Feb. 23 for 500 
tons of coke. This is the only inquiry 
of size before the trade this week. Prices 
on the Scotch material remaining un- 
changed at $30.50 c.if. duty paid San 
Francisco for large lots and from $33 
to $34 for spot material. Continental 
iron is firming up and the low price of 
$26 two weeks ago has disappeared. 

Bars, Plates and Shapes 

New business in merchant steel bars is 

confined to small tonnages and local mills 


are meeting strong competition from for- 
eign and eastern domestic operators. One 


interest this week reports receiving a 
foreign quotation of 1.90c cif. duty 
paid San Francisco. Local mills are 


naming 2.90c f.o.b. San Francisco while 
eastern mills are quoting 2.85c cif. 
coast ports. On the other hand the con- 
crete bar market is improving. Practi- 
cally no competition is met from foreign 
or eastern mills and as a result prices 
are about $12 a ton higher than for soft 
steel bars of merchant quality. Awards 
this week total over 800 tons while some 
2500 tons are pending in addition to a 
large volume of business involving from 
20 to 60 tons. 

Inquiries for large lots of plates are 
few but a satisfactory volume is being 
booked in smaller tonnages. Two com- 
panies report the total booked during 
the past 20 days was larger than for any 
similar period in 1923. New bids are 
being asked on the Santa Cruz pipe line 
involving 600 tons. Prices have not 
firmed up and 2.25¢ cif. coast ports 
represents the general run. Some busi- 
ness has been taken at 2.90c and on de- 
sirable lots 2.80c is being quoted. 

Trading in structural steel during the 
past week was restricted to small lots, 
only one award of over 100 tons being 
nlaced. The volume of small work be- 
ing booked and up for figures aggregates 


a fair tonnage. Several larger projects 
are pending. Prices are holding firm at 
2.85c cif. coast ports, with some busi- 
ness bringing 2.90c. 


Other Finished Material 


A better volume of sheet business is 
coming into the hands of mill representa- 
tives in this district, although buying in 
large lots is not being done. Demand for 
sheets in the Los Angeles district is 
much better than in this section or in the 
Northwest. One interest reports book- 
ing over 1000 tons during the past week, 
all in relatively small lots. Prices ap- 
pear to be firm at 5.00c base Pittsburgh 
for No. 28 galvanized sheets. 

Only one award of cast iron pipe was 
made this week, Alhambra, Cal., placing 
321 tons with the Pacific Pipe & Supply 


Co. for French made pipe. English 
manufacturers have entered this field now 
and last week quoted on a lot for 
Pasadena. Over 12,000 tons are up for 


figures or pending. 
The Key System, Oakland, Cal., has 
placed 1000 tons of girder rails with the 


United States Steel Products Co. No 
action has been taken by the Western 
Pacific on its inquiry for 7780 kegs of 
track spikes and 1127 kegs of track 
bolts or by the Southern Pacific on its 


inquiry for 3000 kegs of track spikes 
and 500 kegs of track bolts. 
Warehouse Material 
Distributors report sales for the first 


12 days of February exceptionally good 
for this time of the year but during 
the past two or three days movement of 
out-of-stock material has decreased. All 
lines are active, with nails and wire 
products and pipe being most in demand. 
Demand is coming from practically all 
sources. No changes have occurred re- 
cently in out-of-stock prices. 


Ship Less 


Washington, Feb. 19.—Shipments of lo- 





Locomotives 


comotives in January totaling 151 were 
less than half of those of December 
when deliveries amounted to 329. Of the 


January figure, 147 were for domestic use 
and four for foreign. Unfilled orders at 
the end of January dropped orders when 
domestic business on books totaled 344 
and and foreign 32, as compared with 
365 domestic and 22 foreign in December. 


Northwest Feels Impetus 


EATTLE, Feb. 13.—The turnover 
of iron and steel products is well 
sustained and business conditions 
are satisfactory. Demand has increased 
and within a month the spring move- 
ment is expected to be at its height. 

Construction continues active and 
building shows no cessation. The week’s 
announcements include a $115,000 fire- 
proof fruit storage building the 
Northern Pacific railroad while the 
Union Oi] Co. will spend $500,000 in 
the state this year for 18 new storage 
plants and 40 service stations. 

The Boeing Air Plane Co., Seattle, 
has obtained a $500,000 contract from 
the navy department for the construc- 
tion of 50 seaplanes to be 
this year. The Union Bridge Co. has 
been awarded the contract to complete 
the Fallon bridge in Benton county at 
a cost of $49,000. The same company 


for 


delivered 


will also furnish two 50-foot steel 
bridges in Kititas county. 
Finished Materials 
Business is expanding, practically 


everything being in good demand, with 
bolts, rivets and sheets leading. Jobbers 
have much stock en route from eastern 
centers and an active spring turnover is 
anticipated. 

Pig Iron and Coke 


The market for pig iron continues 
strong although little change is noted 
from a week ago. Consumers are buy- 
ing for second quarter as their needs 
require, local houses having sold sev- 
eral hundred tons of best grade British 


and Scotch iron the last few days. Prices 
are firm at about $33.50 and $34 for No. 
1. Domestic iron is out of the question 
due to high freights while the trade is 
not much interested in offers of Chinese 
iron. Coke remains unchanged with 
about the usual volume being handled. 


Bars, Plates and Shapes 


The week’s feature is a cut rate war 
on these items affecting Portland only 
One outside dealer in that city who is 
reported to have about 3000 tons of 
stock on hand, principally bars,  an- 
nounced a price of 3.00c. This was im- 
mediately met by other dealers who had 
been maintaining 3.75c. Inasmuch as the 
cost of these items is 2.85c the situation 
is somewhat involved and it is expected 
prices will shortly return to normal. In 
the Seattle territory 3.75c is being main- 
tained. Dealers report bars, plates and 
shapes moving in satisfactory volume. 
Lighter shapes and plates are in better 
demand, considerable light tank work 
calling for plates. Bars are steady and 
the tone is healthy. The local steel mill 
is operating as usual with considerable 
work on books. No foreign demand 
fot bars is reported. 


Old Materials 


There is a trifle better tone to the 
scrap market, attributed to conditions 
in eastern centers. The local mill is 
quoting $10.50 gross for ordinary, grades 
of steel with premiums for better grades. 
Demand is a trifle better. Considerable 
battleship scrap is being distributed in 
the California market but none of it is 
offered here. The cast iron market fs 
somewhat more settled and prices firmer, 
average prices for No. 1 cast ranging 
from $18 to $19. This material is scarce 
but sufficient for present demands. 
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Japanese Purchases 


May Involve 1,000,000 Tons of Steel, 
With Proceeds of Loan 
Washington, Feb. 19.—Reports reach- 
ing here that the recent $150,000,000 
loan to the Japanese government placed 
in this country will release a demand 
for the purchase of the estimated to- 
tal of 1,000,000 tons of steel in the 
United States soon cannot be sub- 
stantiated by any tangible information 
received by government department in 
Washington. Officials believe that any 
speculation as to probable tonnages to 
be placed in the United States by 
Japan is based on guesswork, as a 
number of factors would enter in a pro- 
gram of buying now, which might 
affect the amount to be bought and 
the time over which these purchases 

would extend. 

That Japan will use a large part 
of the proceeds of this loan for the 
buying of steel and lumber products 
in this country seems certain, but as a 
loan also was made in England it is 
believed likely that some orders for 
huilding materials likewise will go to 
British producers. The recent aboli- 
tion of the reconstruction board and 
the transfer of its functions to the 
Japanese home department has cast 
some uncertainty over probable pur- 
chases by the Japanese government, 
although private corporations in Japan 
apparently will get started on their re- 
construction plans as early as possible. 
Considerable reconstruction already is 
under way. On March 31 a new 
tariff policy also may be put in force 
on imports into Japan; which might 
effect foreign purchases. After the 
earthquake, import restrictions were 
lifted until March 31. 

It seems reasonable to suppose that 
Japan’s largest needs in the way of 
for ign steel will be in’ structural 


shapes. The earthquake — disaster 
changed the status of structural needs 
in Japan. Prior to the earthquake, 


the saturation point apparently had 
been reached in building construction 
and the buying of plain structural ma- 
terial and fabricated shapes from 
sources outside of Japan had not been 
large. As its home mills are not 
equipped to roll structural shapes, -es- 
pecially certain sections, it seems rea- 
sonable that Japan will look to other 
countries for much of its structural 
needs. The Imperial Steel Works per- 
haps is equipped to turn out struc- 
tural material but has been doing little 
of this. 

Rush deliveries of black and galvan- 
ized sheets and nails were made to 
Japan in November for Japanese pri- 
vate account and more were delivered 
» December. While the purchase 


prices of these products were not an- 
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nounced, it is said that the buying of 
such large tonnages as reported would 
usé perhaps $100,000,000 of the recent 
loan. The total amount to be spent 
by Japan in reconstruction work in 
the next five fiscal years is 468,438,849 
yen ($350,000,000). The permanent 
reconstruction program is expected get 
under way at the beginning of the 
Japanese fiscal year, April 1. 


Urges Wisconsin Steel Co. 
Be Divorced 


Chicago, Feb. 19.—Relation of the 
Wisconsin Steel Co. to other compo- 
nents of the International Harvester 
Co. as now constituted has not yet re- 
ceived major attention in the hearings 
the department of justice is conducting 
as the sequel to the demand of the fed- 
eral trade commission that the Harvester 
antitrust action be reopened. 

The consent decree entered into by the 
Harvester company and the government 
during the war period left the door slight- 
!v ajar. Nearly two years ago the trade 
commission recommended that the case 
be reopened, the Harvester organization 
be further dismembered, and the Wis- 
consin Steel Co. be completely divorced. 
A few months ago the department of 
justice initiated an inquiry to ascertain 
the worth of the trade commission’s rec- 
ommendation. 

Ten days ago the department of jus- 
tice at St. Paul completed the taking of 
testimony against the Harvester com- 
pany as now constituted. At present the 
department’s representative, A. A. Far- 
rington, is hearing the defense of the 
Harvester company in Chicago. Most 
of the testimony so far has had to do 
wih prices and competition in the sale 
of farm implements. 


President Views Bu siness 


Outlook as Bright 


Washington, Feb. 19.—President 
Coolidge views the market for. indus- 
trial products including steel, as being 
in a very comfortable position. The 
outlook is considered encouraging ac- 
cording to a statement from the White 
House today despite the fact that or- 
ders are not being booked very far 
ahead. Immediate business conditions 
are pronounced to be sound. 

The cabinet today discussed the gen- 
eral business situation and found that 
steel and building conditions were en- 
couraging. The circulation of political 


rumors was deplored. 


Witherbee, Sherman & Co. blew out 
its small furnace at Port Henry, N. 
Y., for repairs, on Feb. 9. 
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Watch Sales of Foreign 
Steel Products 


Washington, Feb. 19.—Recent sales 
of foreign pig iron and steel products 
in this country at $5 to $10 below the 
delivered prices of American materials 
have attracted considerable interest here 
but little definite information has been 
received as to the tonnage involved. 
Various estimates have been made as to 
imports, and efforts have been started to 
ascertain the true figures. 

It is believed generally that American 
mills will be able to sticcessfully meet 
this competition before it reaches large 
proportions. The naming of lower 
prices to meet the competition along the 
Atlantic seaboard is thought to be likely. 

The duty on plain structural steel into 
this country is $4 a net ton. 


Awarded Bessemer Med al 


New York, Feb. 19—Announcement 
has just been made that the Bessemer 
gold medal for 1924 has been awarded 
by the Iron and Steel institute, Lon- 
don, to Albert Sauveur, professor of 
metallurgy, Harvard university. Pro- 
fessor Sauveur is the sixth American 
to be honored by the institute and 
the first in 29 years, or since the 
medal was presented to Dr. Henry 
Marion Howe in 1895. The. medal 
will be presented to Professor Sauveur 
at the May meeting of the Iron and 
Steel institute in London. 


Mill Cinder Prices Up 


Philadelphia, ~Feb. 19—Mill cinder 
has been sold for first half at $3.35 to 
$3.85 delivered eastern Pennsylvania fur- 
naces, about 25 cents higher ¢han was 
quoted over the last half of 1923. 
Mill scale sold for $5.75 to $6.75 for first 
half, is an advance of about 50 cents over 
last half prices. 


To Start Scrap Case 

Washington, Feb. 19—Taking of 
testimony will be begun at Phoenix, 
Ariz., March 5 on the complaint is- 
sued by the federal trade commission 
against the Steel Mill & Foundry Co. 
charging the latter as constituting a 
monopoly in the buying of scrap for 
various Pacific Coast steel producers. 





Hot Mill Sets New Record 


Youngstown, O., Feb. 19.—Trumbull 
Steel Co. broke its hot mill monthly 
production record in January when it 
produced 38,805 net tons of hot strip 
steel, sheets, and tin plate. The previ- 
cus high mark was 38,238 tons. 
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Coke 


a Gain in January 


Washington, Feb, 19.—Reflecting in- 
creased production of iron and steel, the 
output of by-product coke during Jan- 
uary showed an increase of 3.1 per cent 
over the month preceding, according to 
the geological survey. The total pro- 
duction was 3,094,000 net tons, the larg- 
est in any month since last October. The 
percentage of production. to capacity 
was 82.8. Of 70 plants in existence, 65 
were in operation and 5 were idle. The 
new plant of the Battle Creek Gas Co, 
with 11 Koppers ovens at Battle Creek, 
Mich., which had been fired up on the 
closing days of the old year, was in pro- 
duction. The production of* beehive 
coke in January was also the largest 


Production Scores 


since October. The total for the month 
is estimated from railroad shipments at 
1,154,000 tons, an increase of 9 per cent 
over that of December. The compara- 
tive record follows: 


By-Product Beehive 


Monthly Average Coke Coke Total 

ee ee ee 1,870,000 2,764,000 4,634,000 
1918 weet eee ee + 2,166,000 2,540,000 4,706,000 
DSRS 2 ates 2,095,000 1,638,000 3,733,000 
1920: we teeeees 22,965,000 1,748,000 4,313,000 
5 re ee 1,646,000 462,000 2,108,000 
1922 ........-+2,379,000b 714,000b 3,093,000 
1923 seeeeeeeeedy1 27,000 1,497,000 4.624,000 


November, 1923. .2,942,000. 1,103,000 4,045,000 
December, 1923..2,999,000 1,063,000 4,062,000 
January, 1924..3,094,000 1,154,000 4,248,000 

(a) Excludes screenings and breeze. 

(b) Revised from last report. 

The production of beehive coke  in- 
creased slightly during the week ended 
Feb. 9. From reports of cars of bee- 
hive coke loaded by all the principal 
roads, the geological survey estimates 
the total output at 287,000 net tons, as 
against 264,000 tons in the preceding 
week. In spite of the increase the pres- 
ent rate of output is but 80 per cent of 
that a year ago, when the shortage of 
domestic anthracite created an addition- 
al demand for coke. The comparative 
weekly record follows: 

—Week Ended— 
Feb. 9 Feb. 2 Feb. 10 
1924a 1924b 1923 
Pennsylvania and Ohio 231,000: 213,000 288,000 


West Virginia ...... 16,000 13,000 19,000 
Alabama, Kentucky, Ten- 

nessee and Georgia .. 20,000 20,000 21,000 
Memes, ears. 4 bie ds es 11,000 9,000 17,000 
Colorado and New 

TERN Ne aks 5,000 5,000 8,000 


Washington and Utah.. 4,000 4,000 6,000 


United States Total.. 287,000 264,000 359,000 


Daily Average ........ 48,000 44,000 60,000 
(a) Subject to revision. 
(b) Revised from last report. 
The production of soft coal is well 
maintained, the total running about 11,- 


500,000 tons weekly. 


Enlarge Ashland Ore Dock 


Ashland, Wis., Feb. 19—The Soo 
Line iron ore dock at Ashland will be 
doubled in size and capacity, according to 
the railroad company’s announcement. A 
900-foot concrete extension will be added 
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to the present concrete dock which is 
four years old. A contract has _ been 
awarded for the substructure. The ex- 
tension will be completed early in 1925 


and it is estimated the cost will be around 


$1,000,000. 


Shipments of Manganese 
Ore Increased 


Washington, Feb. 19.—Shipments of 
high grade manganese ore in the United 
States in 1923, according to preliminary 
figures compiled by the geological sur- 
vey were approximately 32,000 gross 
tons, valued at $894,000, or about $28 
a ton, compared with 13,404 gross tons 
in 1922, valued at $455,160, or about $34 
a ton. The decrease in average value 
appears due chiefly to the fact that of 
the high grade ore shipped in 1923 a 
larger part contained only about 35 
per cent of manganese, whereas most 
of that shipped in 1922 contained 45 to 
53 per cent. Montana, as usual, shipped 
the largest quantity, about 22,000 tons. 

Quarterly imports of manganese ore 
were as follows: First quarter, 17,445 
tons; second quarter, 62,943 tons; third 
quarter, 82,025 tons; fourth quarter, 
43,635 tons, a total of 206,048 tons, 
valued at $3,874,510, or an average of 
$18.80 a ton. These are the smallest 
imports since 1911 and are less than 
half those in 1918, when the domestic 
production was nearly 10 times as 
much as in 1923. In 1918 the _ pro- 
duction plus the imports amounted to 
797,000 gross tons, compared with 238,- 
000 tons in 1923. These figures do not 
indicate a decrease in the requirements 
for manganese, however. The conditions 
are due to the facts that imports of 
ferromanganese in 1923 were large and 
manganese ore had been imported and 
stocked at the furnaces in 1922, prior 
to the date the new tariff went into 
effect. 

Shipments of lower grade ore in 1925 
amounted to about 305,000 gross tons 
containing 10 to 35 per cent of man- 
ganese, valued at $1,110,000, and 855,000 
tons containing 5 to 10 per cent of 
manganese which were valued at $2,- 
760,000. 


Government Continues to 


Ask for Statistics 


Washington, Feb. 19—An expression 
of policy by the department of commerce 
with regard to the publication of sta- 
tistics gathered by trade associations is 
the first step in the determination of a 
future course since the letter of Attor- 
ney General Daugherty beclouded the 
issue of legality. An announcement 
made by the department Feb. 16 con- 
tains the followiing explanatory para- 
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graphs bearing on the present situation 

“The department of commerce will 
convene to publish its monthly Survey of 
Current Business in connection with 
which it has been receiving information 
and statistics from various associations. 
For the purpose of this and other pub- 
lications and the performance of other 
duties imposed upon it by law, the de- 
partment will, from time to time, re- 
quest associations to furnish it with such 
statistics as may be necessary or con- 
venient for its purposes. The informa- 
tion which associations furnish wil] be 
used, within the limits of department 
appropriations and facilities, in the pub- 
lications to the extent that is proves suit- 
able. 

“The department is not at present in 
a position to distribute the information 
received otherwise than through its pub- 
lications. The department does not ex- 
press any views as to the legal status 
of any association from which it receives 
the information, or any approval of its 
activities.” 


Richard Trimble Dies 

Richard Trimble, formerly secretary 
and treasurer of the United States Steel 
Corp., and a well known figure in the 
steel industry until his retirement in 
1922, died at his home in New York, 
Feb. 18, after a lingering illness. Mr. 
Trimble was born in New York in 
1858 and was graduated from Harvard 
university in 1880, a classmate of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, Robert Bacon and other 
men who later became distinguished in 
various walks of life. 
graduation, Mr. Trimble went with Ro- 
bert Bacon for a trip around the world. 
He then spent some years in the cattle 
business in Wyoming. He served as en- 
sign in the United States navy during 
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the Spanish-American war. Later he 
became treasurer of the Federal Steel 
Co. Mr. Trimble took an active part 
in the negotiations conducted by J. Pier- 
pont Morgan which led to the formation 
of the United States Steel Corp. When 
the Steel corporation was formed, Mr. 
Trimble was elected secretary and treas- 
urer and held that office until illness 
forced his retirement from active busi- 
ness. 


Establishes Warehouse 


The Hillside Fluor Spar Mines, 38 
South Dearborn street, Chicago, has 
established a branch warehouse at Broad- 
way and Fifteenth street, Cleveland. A 
stock of washed gravel and coarse 
ground fluor spar as well as iron found- 
ry flux will be maintained for quick 
shipment to points within the district. 
The company maintains warehouses «150 
in Chicago and St. Louis. 














Strike 


Eur opean 
Iron Trade Review, 


Stops 


Iron Trade Review Staff Cable 


British Exports 


Dockworkers’ Walkout Diverts Business to Continent and United States—Japan 
Sending Sheet Orders to America—French and Belgian Makers Raise 
Prices—Ruhr Operations Becoming More Active 


Headquarters, In the steel market an inquiry has been received from 


Caxton House, Westminster, S. W.1 San Francisco for 


ONDON, Feb, 19 The strike of 


ping British foreign trade and if 


large volume of business will be 


tinent and to the United States. French 
ducers have advanced their export prices 
beams selling at £6 7s 6d ($27.35), Antwerp. British mills 


lost orders for more than 50,000 tons 


strike. It is understood here that Japan is diverting its orders 


for galvanized sheets to the United States. 


The dock strike involves more than 


vorkers are asking for an advance of 2 shillings ($0.43) a day 
agreed in 1922. The 


majority of British workers were earning prior to the strike 


to recover the reduction to which they 


>< 


10 to 13 shillings ($2.14 to $2.35) a day. 


The recent railroad strike is estimated 
madustry $4,000,000 to $5,000,000. Labor 


more importance than at any time since 1921. The coa! miners 


dockworkers is ste p- 


diverted to the 


the first day of the 


to have cost British 


it is prolonged a asking £1 more. 


and Belgian pro- 


£1 ($4.29). steel "OW operating in the 
French, Belgian and British railmakers will meet in Paris 


oe sritish iron anc 
100.000 men rhe Briti iron and 


increased activity, 3 
l 
which American and 


States. Exports i 


5000 tons of rerolling billets, on which 
£6 ($25.74), Antwerp, has been quoted. Scotch makers are 
The freight to San Francisco is £1. 

Con- IroN TRADE Review's correspondent at Dusseldorf reports 


blast furnace stacks and 74 open-hearths 
Ruhr district. 


Saturday to discuss a proposal éor the formation of a pool in 


German producers may be invited to 


joi. Sweden is inquiring for 11,000 tons of rails. 
steel exports in January amounted to 338,- 
000 tons including 9700 tons of pig iron shipped to the United 


December totaled 355,000 tons and _ the 


monthly average for 1923 was 366,000 tons. British iron and 


steel imports in January totaled 140,000 tons compared with 


tons in 1923, 


troubles are assuming 


this week, furnace 


have voted in favor of abrogating their agreement with 


($27.66) a reduction 


the operators, and have served notice that the present wagi 


agreement will terminate by final expiration on April 17. Sterling exchange is 


108,000 tons in December and a monthly average of 111,600 


Only one change is noted in the list of British quotations 
coke for export being priced at £1 9s 


of 5 shillings ($1.07). 


figured on a basis of $4.29 


Belgians Deliver Iron Below British Cost 


Office of Iron Trade Review, 

Prince’s Chambers, Corporation St 
IRMINGHAM, Eng., Feb. 1- 
The iron and steel trades are 
making slow recovery from the 
rail strike. The settlement came 
just in time to prevent general stop- 
page, A number of furnaces have not 
vet restarted and various large steel 

works are idle awaiting fuel. 

he principal trouble at the moment 
is not lack or orders, as good ton- 


nages are on books New business 
is slow in face of continental compe- 
tition. Importations of pig iron are 
rare. But with the Belgian currency 


at 104 francs to the pound and the 
French at 92, continental furnaces have 
found it possible to ship iron into 
such important districts as Glasgow, 
underselling the Cleveland product by 
15s ($3.21) to £1 ($4.28) per ton, and 
shipments have also been made _ to 
Cleveland steelworks, who can buy 
more profitably than they can pro 
duce at their own furnaces. Cleveland 
shipments of pig iron are understood 
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to compare favorably during January 
with December, though statistics are 
not yet available. Sut these exports 
are on old orders, and new foreign 
business is almost unobtainable. Some 
continental iron is being sold in Bitm- 
ingham at £5 ($21.40) delivered which 
gives an advantage of several shillings 
compared with Midland brands; bm 
users in this area are shy of foreign 
qualities, in view of buying conditions 
and inability to reject material not up 
to requirement. 

Cheap foreign steel is becoming more 
troublesome, low prices having been 
quoted this week. Joists have further 
reduced to £7 10s ($32.10) delivered, 
Birmingham, against the home price 
of £10 ($42.80). To meet export 
competition English makers have re- 
duced export prices to £8 10s ($36.38). 
Finished bars are offered at £7 10s 
($32.10) delivered here, a reduction of 


at least £1 10s ($6.42) below the 
British quotation. Mild steel billets 
are selling at £5 11s ($23.75) f.o.b. 
Antwerp and wire rods at £8 4s 
($35.09). English makers are not at- 
tempting to meet these prices and 
associated houses are adhering to 
£8 10s ($36.38). But as some of the 
largest steelworks are outside the as- 
sociation and selling at £8 ($34.24) the 
higher figure must be reduced. 

A marked revival has taken place in 
Staffordshire finished iron which is 
advancing. 

The Welsh Tinplate & Sheet Manu- 
facturers’ association has published sta- 
tistics showing total output of tin 
plates and black plates was 17,229,790 
basis boxes against 14,802,525 boxes in 
1922, and 6.467,211 in 1921. Of this 
manufacture it was estimated sales to 
home buyers amounted to 202,894 tons 
compared with 168,778 tons in 1922 and 
87,174 tons in 1921. Last vear’s ex 
ports established a new record with 
551,124 tons, the previous highest be- 
ing in 1913 with 494,497 tons, 


Belgian Steelmakers Find Improv ement 


RUSSELS, Feb. 1.—The Belgian 
iron and steel market is beginning 

to show signs of improvement, 

but demand is not sufficient to 

orb increasing production, and costs 
continue upward while competition is 
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forcing prices down. Railroad congestion 
has delayed shipments and “industrials in 
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the Charleroi district are receiving only 
60 per cent of needed cars. Lorraine 
and Luxemburg competition is beginning 
to subside. German competition is not 
dangerous. 

Pig iron is being sold in Great Britain 
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© I d Steel Pri tf E 
Last Reported Prices Converted into Dollars at Rates of Exchange, panrwery 18 
h M k Medium plates, 3 to 5 millimeters......... . 38.82 - foes Cee 
Britis ar et Sheets, 2: to DTMeHMNeeyTS «ove cf ile e's ea ald 39.77 9 49 
Corrected to Date by Cable Lay plate, per box of 575 kilograms.......... 58 R ee ; 
Home Market Prices. Gross Tons at Works or Furnace R: nee ag psi " strips i aaa Ry oy CRIT AY Laie 1 ceca Rae B34 
SEMIFINISHED STEEL : All prices are f.o.b. furnace or works. 
i $ £ s d “German prices now. are quoted. in poun sterling 
REIS. OEE BENET iss oie’ m devin A 04 04's Sed be Ga reems 31.11 Piva 
Si AN ka 0s keds yo Nig dicate Woe hie eae 32.18 17 10 | F h M “i 
bre GeMa Ne). ccd ced oe dats ska fu co 47.19: 1b 0:0 rence arket 
FINISHED STEEL Prices Last Reported 
Steel bars, England, % to 3-inch............. 40.76 910 0 PIG IRON 
Steel bars, England, 5¢ to 3-inch, for export.. 38.61 9 0 O Frances pe 
Plates, ship, bridge and tank, England......... 40.76 910 0 metric tor 
Plates, ship, bridge and tank, England, for ex (2205 lbs.) 
BE a tig caving ava a aw bin GoGo te Rede ig laid’ ® 48° 38.01 » ae | Oe EES FT Ee ae oct ee eae 44( 
Plates, ship, bridge and tank, Scotland........ 40.76 oom. Basic bessemer, TREE I ye an x 
Plates, ship, bridge and tank, Scotland, for ex Foundry, Longwy, No. 3, sand-cast. 7 
CSE OT ee UE Soa Se Mas ek LOU S48 ee REE bo wD 9 0 DO Foundry, Longwy, No. 3, chill-cast... 381 
ee eS ee rr pore te ee ree 910 O Ferromanganese, 76 to 80 per cent........ 
Beams, England, for export..............2+0+- Se | COKE 
See: SRIRAM a= fae ag tage Shige bie: Mee <8 910 O ieee Tir G ii. ss vd wollen a0 Clke Saar bis e5e 6 5.89 { 
Beams, ‘Scouage.: [Of (OMNOTE. 0. case vt acceso 8 10 ¢ German furnace, f.o.b. frontier®........0.c0008 9.12 22 
SEP: RUN EMT IRIE Go sage Ais wo diay Wik 6 a ysid oie arae 13:40. 0 Cermanm ,rmece. 8.0.0. Tone on ik k's sent c's 9.66 vt 
Sheets, black, 24 gage, for export............ so OU 8 PF eORE  TOUMEIE e. w es ok 2:0 ee I ak: Gn C5 06 Side a Bess 6.51 157 
Sheets, galvanined, 24, dag@e....cs. 0 cckcce cease | ie et SEMIFINISHED STEEL 
Ratts, GD DOUNGE ANE OVEF. on. cress cecccncc 'r OA SNS Wii sail ix re ign Reatard, Wo ew RAN he Oe Oca. Sy RASS 19.48 
Rails, 60 pounds and over, for export......... Bid f Billets ..... Sir tetas nate thas ae SURI 6a Wk Ril att 20.93 
Tin plate, base box 108 pounds.......... ae Te Sheet bars See cv ee, Vane ead doar ees Pele 1 ei 515 
Steel hoops ace i Cee We ki ine Ble ictal Reims Re oy Oe ele aia 12 U { FINISHED STEEL 
». heel Roope, f6e GROreL si eas 5 aN 3.27 ye ee emaenrd foule ls 8 asi ee 8 
PIG IRON PN ER es ie tiks b WAS wae aha de mee 23.21 560 
Hematite, East Coast, Mixed Numbers....... 21.66 ee ae Ie i, Rs Ba i i oie oie aera a 22.80 55 
Hematite, West Coast, Mixed Numbers........ 23.07 eT ® Normal beams and profiles. ............0.4:0% 22.80 551 
RAGte-. Tete OUNRNNA goa > 0/5 66438 wa Nee wae we 20.38 415 0 Plates, shin and tank, 10 millimeters and thicker 26.32 635 
No. 3 Foundry, Middlesbrough................ 21.03 418 0 Plates, bridge and tank, 5 to 10 millimeters..... 27.36 66! 
No. 3 Foundry, Derby, Leicester, Nottingham 20.38 Pe oe Sheet. Bick, . J  mMNeters. .. hac. ss ck cece. cess 29.02 7( 
No. 3 Foundry, Northamptonshire sae Ara ela a aaa 19.84 412 6 Sheets, blue annealed, 2 millimeters............ 8 
No:..3 Foundry, Staffordshire. .....0.<is0ss0e0s 20.38 415 0 Shafting, cold-drawn, 40 to 60 millimeters... , 47.67 1.1 
MNO. 53 BeUROrH sSCOC: 65 5.bc Eo Se ee a 22.53 Sr. os Bars, 2 per cent nickel steel................ . 76.68 1 
Ferromanganese, 76 to 80 per cent........... 72.93 a co | All prices are f.o.b. furnace or works. 
COKE *Up to 50 per cent of normal requirements. 
Xeeere TUPNREE 2. oo Si es eawee Fee 5 aee'es 5.80 ite. © **Over 50 per cent of normal requirements 
Yorkshire furnace, for export...........e000-. 6.23 | i ° 
CAIRN Li in's digas ease psn Us cok so RV EE OBES : 6.44 110 | Belgian Market 
Pounery,: 600 OmpOrts ss vncc hh es cars ¥s haw ee a 8.16 118 0 
Where no separate export ovrices are given, same quotations PIG IRON 
ipply to domestic and foreign business. Prices Last Reported 
Francs | 
German Market | gietrie t 
$ (2205 Ibs ) 
Prices Last Reported Basic bessemer, Belgian ......... ; : . See 5 
PIG IRON Basic open-hearth, Belgian ........ “wan . 14.92 { 
Pounds per Gray forge, Belgian ......... Sv niga's Liven, 4a $2 
metric ton Foundry > No. a Belgian ia <-> al & tle 14.56 $15 
$ (2205 lbs.) Foundry, No. 3, Luxemburg......... fale gaa.» Se $1 
ca EO GE Coe ERED Soe OT Ce ea PT a tee § 10. { Foundry, No. 3, Lorraine.......... 14.39 4] 
rN I a a a ML we es i a 6C 20.04 ee Oe SEMIFINISHED STEEL 
ot OE Rp AR al ee CY RR ns Ie Co Nominal Sa as Se I 18.25 52 
ONE DU Be ies Hae eRe wae alee bale bees 20.49 415 6 UNE ea se ances. sw ula ee 6iwiaae ae uae - 19.66 56 
Lunemieire, Peanard:: Mak.’ 3. aici e S88 0 ov Nominal! Sheet bars ER ahhy «0.0 Fee hate hiy d +e 
COKE WU MBCMOERS See eh as. c oilgibie coeR NO Coole tes 28.08 . 
Dower Siesta TRACE | sos oie sis ce sv ew eelce ses 8.30 1 48. ‘FINISHED STEEL 
ESOS: CSCRINS GORI oa oa Sxl ie wes 8.65 ae Pe POE UM ia wats 0 58k 5 eee ee ce vs so ee 24.57 
SEMIFINISHED STEEL TRAIN TUE ak 4. «,iesubahaieligtelelavbie.crene, vearenpletend oe é 
MRIIOED olla 's asc ils 84 Ke eek nord coe Mee ea 26.17 er oe Normal bez ims an d profiles ..... ps sy ae ee ( 
NE WUE oe as ewaaivc noe tiadad ee teete tenses 27.46 6 8 | Plates, 5 millimeters and thicker............... 7 
Wile LOOM. os oss Suh sans ed catiet oem sce 32.39 de Sheets, black, 5. millimetéts 9.0... 2. 6.weap cbse 
FINISHED STEEL Sheets, galvanized, 1 millimeter..... eae ) 
ANE PRE GE 5 cis aw dvs RY ROE Pa x x a B08 Poss PIM IN ade a a 6 6a WRT « ods w Po 0 
RECT CURE: DONE oa <5 So iiwk ass ei asa s -. 30.03 ye Galvanized wire Rs ope eT eS «i ; 1.5 
pg Be Re SO er eh e-em hay ME aloe | SOU 29.61 618 0O Wire nails es ASL SS ee ee 125 
SUES TURTON Re PRON SV k oa teas Ob aw atee sa 35.83 Sy @ All prices are f.o.b. furnace or works “ 











at £4 Is ($17.20) to £4 4s ($17.85) burg mills have not taken the lead, of- offered at £6 ($25.50) to £6 5s ($26.55) 
f.o.b. Antwerp. Demand is not as large fering basic bessemer blooms at 515 f.o.b. _ tama some tonnages haye been 
as was expected and stocks are beginning francs ($20.60). Merchant bars are weak sold in the Far East. Beams and struc- 
to accumulate. Basic bessemer pig is and concessions are offered on attractive tural shapes are priced at 600 francs 
quoted 405 francs ($16.20) in the home business at 620 francs ($24.80) to 630 base ($24): There is a satisfactory de- 
market, and tends toward 400 francs francs ($25.20) although this commodity mand for small shapes. It is ex- 
($16) per metric ton. Belgian semifin- is still officially quoted at 640 francs pected the Belgian State railway will 
ished steel producers appear to be out ($25.60) to 650 francs ($26) per metric be in the market for track accessaries 
of the market, and Lorraine and Luxem- ton. Basic bessemer bars for export are Wire is comparatively quiet. 


More Frenc Steel Than Before War 
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Office _ — po pa still underquoting British prices, and 

2 ais: (Franc—$0.045) French producers have to meet the 
ARIS, Feb. 1.—The French iron Jelgians, who are competing keenly. 

anid steel market shows a_tend- No. 3 foundry chill-cast pig iron, 


ency to be firm. Spot buying is small volume for immediate require- 2.5 to 3 per cent silicon, has been 
active in the home market’ as. ments. Export business is expanding sold at from £4 ls ($17.20) to £4 4s 
stocks are generally depleted; orders German competition is not troublesome ($17.85) f.o.b. Antwerp. The domestic 
are numerous but of comparatively for the present and the French are price continues to range -from 375 
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francs ($16.90) to 300 francs ($17.55). 
Hematite pig prices remain unchanged 
at about 440 francs ($19.80); this 
department is quieter, although a few 
orders have been taken for export. 
Pig iron prices may weaken on ac- 
count of the modifications which are 
about to take place in the coke situa- 
tion. The freedom of the coke mar- 
ket will be restored in France, ac- 
tivities of the S. C. O. F. being re- 
duced to the distribution of reparations 
coke, the price fixed by approval of 
the reparations commission. Ags a re- 
sult the price is expected to go down 
and 143.50 francs ($6.45) f.o.b. frontier 
has already been reported as probable; 
this would be 76.50 francs ($3.45) 
lower ‘than the price of reparations 
coke during the past two months. 
Semifinished ‘steel finds an easy out- 
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let in Great Britain at prices slightly 
over those in the home market. Basic 
bessemer billets are offered at about 
£6 ($25.50) f.o.b. channel port, while 
the domestic price ranges from 480 
francs ($21.60) to 500 francs ($22.50) 
f.o.b. imill. Merchant bars have been 
quoted at £6 5s ($26.55) fo.b. Antt- 
werp. 

A contract for about 400 tons of 20- 
kilo rails is on the point of being passed 
with the French colony of Reunion. 
The average price quoted by six com- 
peting mills is 563 francs ($25.35) per 
metric ton. About 300 tons of steel ties 
included in this contract are priced at 
587 francs ($26.40) a ton. Saar ship 
plates have been quoted at 610 francs 
($27.45) to 620 francs ($27.90) per 
metric ton and medium gage _ sheets 
have been offered at about 770 francs 
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($34.65). The number of furnaces 
blowing in France Jan. 1 was the highest 
since the end of the war and production 
figures for December 1923 constituted 
the year’s high record. The December 
figures correspond to an annual produc- 
tion of 6,800,000 tons of pig iron and 
6,300,000 tons of steel. The situation 
of the French iron and steel industry is 
now improving decidedly, due to greater 
facilities in obtaining coke. Not only 
are production figures higher than _be- 
fore the occupation of the Ruhr, but 
they are in excess of 1913. This is 
caused by the supplementary tonnage 
produced in Lorraine plants recovered 
from Germany. Pig iron production in 
1923 was 170,978 metric tons in excess 
of 1922, and 92,581 tons over 1913. The 
steel output was respectively 505,594 
and 289,869 tons over 1922 and 1913. 


First American Steel Arriving in Japan 


OKIO, Japan. Jan. 30.—The 
first cargo of Japanese govern- 
ment reconstruction material 


from the United States will ar- 
rive soon, and in the early part of 
February will be in the market. Al- 
ready several boats carrying private 
purchases from the United States and 
Europe have arrived. Roughly 30 more 
boats are expected by the end of Feb- 
ruary carrying several thousand tons 
each of steel and lumber. 

The Japanese government has en- 
deavored to eliminate troubles for im- 
porters. The yen-dollar exchange rate, 
is almost stabilized by government an- 
nouncement of its policy of financing 
the import trade. Although the Jap- 
anese Steel institute has just protested 
against keeping steel and iron on the 
free list the government will renew 
the emergency tariff ordinance as soon 
as it expires at the end of March, en- 
abling importers to keep up their reg- 
war supply of reconstruction needs. 

The nolitical situation here is de- 
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veloping unfavorably. It is feared the 
reconstruction of Tokio and Yokohama 
will have to be deferred. The solu- 
tion of the fire insurance problem, 
which is deemed as necessary by the 
public for speedy rebuilding of houses, 
is being forgotten as political scrambles 
grow hotter. Although the Japanese 
Engineers’ association is carrying on 
a campaign on behalf of afflicted people 
it obtains no hearing. The govern- 
ment is now urged to avoid mixing 
restoration problems with political is- 
sues. 

In the pig iron market No. 1 Japan- 
ese is quoted at 66 yen per ton; No. 
2 at 64 yen per ton; No. 3 at 60 
yen per ton; No. 1 Hanyang at 64 
yen per ton; Bengal pigs at 63 yen 
per ton and Cleveland nominally at 
90 yen. In the steel market round bars 
are quoted at 4.35 yen per 10 kwamme; 
square bars 4.75 yen per 10 kwamme; 
flat bars 4.85 yen per 10 kwamme; 
sheets 8 ven per 10 kwamme. Plates 
are quoted at 4.60 ven per 10 kwamme 


and nails are nominally at 13.50 yen 
per keg. 

Today’s exchange is yen 46 cents. 
The official rate is yen 47% cents. 
Kwamme is equal to 8.2673 pounds. 


Ford Inquiring for Ore 


Cleveland, Feb. 19—A formal in- 
quiry from the Ford Motor Co. for 250,- 
000 tons of iron ore, its usual require- 
ment in the open market, is the first 
that has been submitted to producers. 
The majority of the operators seem to 
think this is too early to submit prices, 
and judging by their expressions it will 
be six weeks before figures for the sea- 
son are established. Furnace interests 
when discussing their ore needs say they 
believe ore prices should be lower, while 
the sellers counter with arguments why 
the prices should be higher. Nothing 
definite has developed to indicate if the 
prices will be changed from last year’s 
level. 





ONDON, Feb. 5.—Owing to 
L competition between British, 

German and other steam- 
ships and to lack of such a con- 
trolling body as the interstate 
commerce commission, ocean 
freight rates on iron and steel are 
extremely irregular. Occasionally 
different parcels will be carried on 
the same ship over the same route 
at different prices. The rate ac- 
tually obtained by a shipper de- 
pends entirely on his knowledge 
of the freight market and abil- 
ity to negotiate with brokers and 
shipping agents. No such thing 
as a fixed schedule of ocean freight 
rates prevails on any route. The 
rates for pig iron are particu- 
larly subject to variation because 
ships which are frequently going 
to certain ports in ballast, especial- 
ly from Europe to North Amert- 
can ports: either on the Atlantic 
or Pacific coasts, are willing to 
take pig iron instead of sand as 





Ocean Iron and Steel Freights Vary as 


ballast at very low rates. The 
same applies to ferromanganese 
and to iron ore from the Medi- 
terranean and Spain to Philadel- 
phia and other American ports. 

Ship brokers in London have re- 
cently quoted freight rates of 17s 
6d ($3.68) per gross ton on pig 
iron in lots of 500 tons or more 
from Antwerp to San Francisco. 
One parcel has been fixed at this 
rate. From Hamburg the rate at 
present is about 18s 6d ($3.90) a 
gross ton with about the same 
quotation from Middlesbrough or 
Glasgow to San Francisco, Fin- 
ished steel to the Pacific coast, 
except tin plate and galvanized 
sheets, is being handled at pres- 
ent at about £1 10s ($6.32) per 
gross ton, equivalent to 28 cents 
per pound. This is for 10 tons 
or more by regular liners, the pig 
iron rates quoted above being for 
cargo tramps. 

To the Atlantic coast few rates 


Shippers Bargain 


are being made but a recent quo- 
tation of pig iron to Philadelphia 
or Boston was 12s 6d to 13s 6d 
per gross ton ($2.63 to $2.84) 
from Antwerp with ls ($0.21) ad- 
ditional from Hamburg. From 
Middlesbrough or Glasgow the 
pig iron rate to Boston is 15s 
($3.16) per gross ton. The rate 
on finished steel from Europe to 
North Atlantic coast ports is 
about £1 5s ($5.26) a ton but no 
business has been done recently. 
Tin plate will be taken to the 
Pacific coast for around ls 7d 
($0.34c) a box and for Is 6d 
($0.32c) to Montreal. 

From North European ports to 
the Far East such as Hongkong, 
Shanghai or Kobe, the rate on 
finished steel at present is about 
£2 ($8.44) a ton, equivalent to 
38 cents per pound. To India the 
rate is about £1 ($4.21) a gross 
ton. and to Australia £2 ($8.42) 
per ton. 
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Ship Repairs Increases; 


"New Building Declines 


New York, Feb. 19—During 1923 the 
ship repair business of the Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding Corp., Ltd., showed an in- 
crease over 1922 of 22 per cent in num- 
ber of ships repaired; 23 per cent in 
tonnage of ships repaired, and 25 per 
cent in billings per ship repaired. In 
a statement issued today, Eugene G. 
Grace, president of the corporation said: 


“Shipbuilding has declined through- 
out the world during the past few years. 
According to a recent statement by 
Lloyd’s Register, world ship construc- 
tion for last year was less than a quar- 
ter of that for the record vear 1919 when 
7,144,000 gross tons of merchant ship- 
ping was sent down the ways. 

“That the old ships are gradually 
wearing out is indicated by the steady 
increase in Bethlehem’s repair business. 
The ships repaired by the Bethlehem 
plants last year were registered at a 
tonnage of 9,748,872, or equivalent to 
59 per cent of the total merchant ma- 
rine tonnage of the United States. The 
number of the ships repaired in the past 
three vears in Bethlehem yards with 
their total tonnage was: 


Year Number of Ships Tonnage 
1921 1158 4,674,000 
1922 1983 8,005.000 
1923 2415 9,748,000 

Total 5556 22,427,000 


“From the point of view of dollars 
and cents the foregoing repair work 
would be about equivalent to the com- 
plete construction of 30 steel cargo ves- 
sels of an average tonnage of 5000 tons. 

“During 1923 Bethlehem constructed 
in her various yards 25 steel vessels of 
45,854 gross tonnage, 6f which 15 were 
for strictly commercial uses, including 
cargo ships. tankers, ferry boats, barges 
and car floats. On Jan. 1. 1924 Bethle- 
hem had under construction, or under 
contract to build for private ship own- 
ers. 14 steel ships of a gross tonnage of 
17,500. 


Fabricating 


Companies Merge 

Wheeling, W. Va., Feb. 19.—J. E. Moss 
Iron Works has taken over the River- 
side Bridge Co. as a result of favorable 
action by stock holders of the two com- 
panies. The Moss works plans to in- 
crease its capital stock to $1,000,000 
common and $500,000 preferred. The 
board of directors probably will consist 


Structural 


of J. E. Moss, R. R. Kitchen, F. G. 
jo'liffe. Alexander Glass and A. C. 
Whitaker. The last two have been of- 


ficials of the Riverside company. Mr. 
Moss will remain as head of the com- 
bined companies with Mr. Kitchen as 
vice president and Mr. Jolliffe as sec- 
retary. ; 

J. H. Lesch, who has been vice pres- 
ident and general manager of the River- 
side company will be general manager 
for the combined companies. G. A. 
Partenfelder will be operating engineer, 
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C.. E. Crook, chief Thomas 
C. Jenkins, general superintendent, George 
E. Seibert, chief engineer and H. O. 
Laupp. purchasing agent. Mr. J. G. 
Stromp, at present assistant general 
manager, will remain in the same capac- 
ity and also will be in charge of sales. 

Branch offices in Cleveland Charles- 
ton, W. Va. and St. Louis will 
be retained and others added. The 
company’s offices at Twenty-eighth and 
Chapline streets, Wheeling, will be en- 
larged. 


estimator. 


Virginia Iron Gross Gains 

The Virginia Iron, Coal & Uoke 
Co. for 1923 reports gross earnings on 
$7,918,766 $4,354,846 in 1922, 
and net income, after all expenses and 
charges for interest and taxes, of 
$456,664 against $575,303. After 
ment of dividends last year there was 
reported a deficit of $143,146 against 
a surplus after dividends of $325,583 in 
1922. The Dec. 31, 
1923, showed a profit and loss sur- 
plus of $628,890 against $772,012 in 
1922. Inventories were valued at $1,- 
416,854 against $1,636,161, cash’ of 
$150,693 against $194,511 and bills and 
accounts receivable of $508,882 against 
$196,455. Accounts payable totaled 
$8696 against $10,278 and unpaid pay- 
rolls $288,801 against $300,934. 


against 


pay- 


balance sheet on 


Baldwin Sales Higher 


The annual report of the Baldwin 
Locomotive Co., Philadelphia, for 1923 
shows ' largest gross business 
1918, and second largest annual total 
in history of the company. Gross sales 
aggregated $102,762,075 against $33,- 
087,259 in 1922 and $123,179,252 in 
1918, the latter being the highest on 
record. Operating income last year 
aggregated $10,184,755, the third largest 
annual total on record. A feature in 
1923 report is the deducting of $2,- 
800,000 from profits to be set aside for 
a dividend 1924. This 
amount is equal to dividend require- 
ments on preferred and common stock 
for full year 1924, at the current rate 
of 7 per cent annually paid on each 
issue. 


since 


reserve for 


French Mills Divide Order 


Societe Metallurgique d’Aubrives et 
Villerupt, Aubrives, France, participated 
in 12,000 tons of east iron pipe for Porto 
Rico, This was reported in Dec. 6 issue 
of Iron Trape Review, page 1531 of the 
Paris market letter as originally having 
been divided between the Societe de Pont 
a Mousson, Pont-a-Mousson, France and 
the Cie. General des Conduites d’eau, 
Liege, Belgium. 
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Scrap Declines Further 
(Concluded from Page 518) 


of the award and the miscellaneous scrap 
brought relatively. high figures. Some 
short orders for Ohio points such as 
Warren and Massillon probably were 
covered. The average open hearth op- 
eration in this district is above 90 per 
cent and one or two plants are operat- 
ing full. The Carnegie Steel Co. re- 
cently brought in 3000 tons of scrap 
from its Mingo Junction, O., plant by 
barge. It is operating 94 per cent of 
its ingot capacity. 


Dull Market at Cincinnati 


Cincinnati, Feb. 18.—Iron and _ steel 
scrap demand is light and inquiries are 
small. The market is soft and prices 
are off 50 cents a ton on practically all 
items. Most mills have sufficient stocks 
on hand or due on contracts to meet re- 
quirements for thirty days. The Louis- 
ville & Nashville and Chesapeake & 
Ohio railroads are closing lists aggre- 
gating 9000 tons each. 


Lower Range at Detroit 

Detroit, Feb. 19.—Scrap prices are an 
average of $1 a ton lower this week due 
to inability of dealers to ship. Large 
consumers. still maintain embargoes and 
inter-dealer trade has fallen off greatly 
since big producers have increased out- 
put. 

Dealers say the outlook is for lower 
prices as several large consumers have 
indicated they will not be in the market 
for at least 30 days. 

Much Tonnage Moving East 

St. Louis, Feb. 18—A _ strong un- 
dercurrent runs through the market 
for iron and steel scrap. Prices hold 
firm and the trend is upward, and 
steel and iron axles were marked 
up 50 cents per ton. While demand 
is good, strength is due more to 
conditions in other centers than to 
the local situation. Inquiries, partic- 
ularly for steel, have been received 
from Chicago and points east, and 
much scrap has left St. Louis for 
eastern destinations during the past 
30 days. 


Industries here need scrap, but no 
large tonnages have changed hands. 
Buying is on a hand-to-mouth basis, 


with little further than 30 days. Roll- 
ing mill and malleable grades are ac- 
tive. All material suitable for blast 
furnaces is meeting ready sale, and 
steel specialties continue strong. Yard 
stocks are in fair volume, but well 
balanced. The principal railroad lists 
before the market were as follows: 
Louisville & Nashville, 8500 tons; 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas, 1800 tons; 


Rock Island, 3000 tons; Texas & Pa- 
cific, 600 tons and San Antonio & 
Aransas Pass, 7500 tons. The latter 


offering is the first made by this road 


in three years. 
Scrap Selling Freely 
Birmingham, Ala. Feb. 19.—Iron 


and steel scrap has been selling more 
freely and dealers are being asked to 
sell into third quarter though sales have 
been reported that far ahead. No. 1 
cast, stove plate and turnings and bor- 
ings are most active. Active demand 
in the north does not affect the local 
market as freight rates prevent ship- 
ment from here. 
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Traffic Attests Industrial Speed 
since the 


USINESS developments si 
year have overturned the 
January forecasts. General expectations, as in- 


by the tenor of those predictions, were for a 


first of the 


great majority of 


dicated 


steady, stabilized movement of trade. Certainly few 


observers looked for a swift and sweeping upswing 


Yet that is precisely what has 
It is true of 


as in the spring of 1923. 
happened in a number of basic activities. 
f automobiles and of building. 

true of freight 
movements 


iron and steel, o 
Most impre 
When the year 


ssive of all, it is traffic. 
began, freight were run- 


It appeared probable 


ning at a relatively low point. 
that the railroads would have a breathing spell after 
their magnificent achievement of efficiency in 1923. 
For the first two weeks of the year weekly car load- 
ings fell below the corresponding period of one year 
before. A rapid increase followed and in the suc- 
ceeding two weeks traffic was 3 per cent ahead of 
1923. 

In the week ended Feb. 2, car loadings climbed to 
929.000 or 7 per cent ahead of the same week of 
one year ago. The significance of this showing lies in 


1923 


was not 


the fact that industry was expanding 
at a rapid pace. Yet it until the last 
of March in 1923 that car loadings touched the high 
level attained at the beginning of February this year. 
Part of the rise in traffic has been due to heavier 
coal strike, 


early in 
week 


coal 


against a now vanished possi- 


movements 
bility. 


Yet shipments of all groups of commodities 
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1923 This 
fact js causing railroads to consider a plan of efficiency 
for 1924. It is their 


new equipment. 


February 








have gained over except coke and ore. 


also leading them to enlarge 


inquiries for High car loadings indi- 
cate the current high pitch of industrial activity. Some 
express the fear that trade is developing a speed too 
great to last. althy signs 


have appeared and activities seem based upon a healthy 


Thus far, however, few unhe 
demand stimulated by big purchasing power and ample 
credit. 


Iron Mine Accidents Infrequent 


HE recent death by drowning of 41 men in a 


small iron ore mine in the Lake Superior dis- 
emphasize the remarkable free- 


trict serves to 


dom of the from such catastrophes. The 


this accident at the 


industry 
nearest approach to the severity of 
Milford mine afforded by the records of the industry 
is a report of a similar mishap at the Mansfield mine, 
1893. The around a 


two hours the bed of 


Menominee range, in ground 


timber shaft caved in, and “for 


the Michigamme river below the mine was dry as the 
stream flowed into the workings,” 

At the Milford mine, Cuyuna range, 
a flood of water from a nearby lake. 
that these 


which 


drowning 27 men. 
a cave-in released 

In the 31 year 
during 
tons of 


have intervened between accidents, 


time 
ore have been 


considerably more than a_ billion 


from the district, nothing 


like 


practically 


iron moved 
has occurred entailing anything 
The 
in that period. 


such loss of life 


in mass. whole industry has been 


developed The incidents are in strong 


contrast with the customary records of the mining op- 


erations. 

Accidents at metal mines in the United States in 
1922, the latest year for which complete statistics are 
available at present, resulted in the death of 344 men, 
3.54 per 1000 full-yeai 


indicating a fatality rate of 


300-day workers. The fatality rate for iron mines 
in the country was 3, the same as for the copper 
mines; 5.35 for gold and miscellaneous metal mines, 
and 4.89 for coal mines. The rate for all classes 
of mines in Michigan was 2.17; in Minnesota 3.03, 
and in Wisconsin 3.61. 

While this method of calculating fatality rates is 


the standard and used by the government, the figures do 
picture, 
For 


not appear to present an adequate when in- 
crease instance, an 
official record shows that for seven years ending with 
1894 there were employed in the iron mines of Michi- 
gan an average of 13,770 men per annum, and during 
that period 400 men were killed. The death rate per 
1000 per Production of iron ore in 


the state during the seven years totaled 29,000,000 tons. 


in production is considered. 


annum was 4.49. 


The government report for the 5-year period, 1917- 
1921 shows the fatality rate for all classes of mines 


in Michigan was 3.05, but production of iron ore alone 
in those five years amounted to 76,000,000 tons. Such 
comparisons might be made between industries on a 
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production basis to the advantage of iron ore, but in 
that case the special hazards involved also would 
be a factor. 

The number of men killed in coal mines in the 
United States in 1923 was 2452, and production of 
coal totaled 641,476,000. The fatality rate on this 
basis was 3.82 per 1,000,000 tons. 

Approximately 40 per cent of the iron shipped 
from the Lake Superior district is mined underground. 
Surface mining also incurs many hazards. The op- 
erators are handicapped by having to train illiterate 
or inexperienced men in mining and safety. Systematic 
safety work is as much a part of the industry as it is 
of any other which follows the modern practice of put- 
ting human protection above production. In educa- 
tional and mechanical means to safety, millions of 
dollars and great personal effort have been expended 
with remarkable results, despite this rare and isolated 
case of tragedy. 





Encouraging Technical Discussion 
I ROM the standpoint of engineering and scien- 


tific development, one of the most gratifying 

tendencies of the time is the growing enthusi- 
asm manifested in round-table discussions of prob- 
lems of research and practice. Members of techni- 
cal societies, many of whom attend from two to per- 
laps a dozen national conventions annually, must 
have noticed that during the past few years there 
have been a few outstanding instances in which all 
restraint has been abandoned and members have 
talked freely and without fear that their remarks 
might embarrass themselves or the companies by 
which they are employed. 

Unfortunately the programs of few national meet- 
ings permit open and extended discussion of this 
kind. In perhaps nine out of every ten technical 
sessions held in this country, so much time is de- 
voted to the presentation of papers or reports that 
little if any opportunity is left for discussion. More- 
over, the atmosphere of the meeting is so sternly 
formal that engineers or metallurgists who have had 
only a limited experience in speaking publicly hesi- 
tate to take the floor. There can be no doubt that 
the method of conducting the average technical 
session restrains enthusiasm and discourages free 
discussion. 

Of course free discussion often is undesirable. In 
many instances well planned programs have been 
ruined by the failure of weak chairmen to shut oft 
Again in cases where discus- 
sion has been invited, it often deteriorates into an 
uninteresting argument unless the chairman main- 
tains a strong grip on the proceedings. 

In view of these factors, it would seem that pro- 


irrelevant remarks. 


grams should be arranged to cover two distinct 
types of sessions. One would be formal, with pref- 
erence being given to the presentation of papers 
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and reports. The other would be informal, with 
provision for few if any papers, and with a plan 
for free discussion along definite preconceived lines. 
Such a session could be held in conjunction with a 
luncheon, and might well be patterned after the 
unusually successful symposium on electric furnace 
operation held at Dayton last September by the 
American Electro-chemical society. 

Fortunately the merit of the round-table talk 1s 
being recognized by a number of the leading tech- 
nical organizations. If properly handled, the sym- 
posium or colloquim plan of encouraging discussion 
will bring to light ideas and opinions that never 
would be publicly expressed under the general pol- 
icy now followed in conducting technical meetings. 





Something New in Government 

ISTINCT from all other governmental agencies 
D of the present or past, because it co-operates 

and is helpful to business, instead of hamper- 
ing and blocking every effort to greater efficiency, the 
department of commerce stands forth as a city on 
a hill whose light cannot be hid. Its helpfulness is 
demonstrated to all business men who come into con- 
tact with its activities. It is safe to say no other arm 
of the government ever has occupied such a position. 

In startling contrast to this department is the federal 
trade commission, planned and established to aid 
business but degenerated into a common scold and 
a busybody, hanging as a weight about the neck of 
business instead of giving it seven-league boots to 
aid its progress. That this body as at present constituted 
under the emasculated law which congress passed 
creating it, is wrong in its conception of its purpose 
has been proven .so often when it has taken its case 
to court that its utter needlessness and lack of 
constructive service have been made certain. 

On the contrary the department of commerce has 
worked along the lines of rational policy and has 
become an aid of great value. Business has been 
quick to recognize the honest effort of Secretary 
Hoover to assist legitimate endeavor and he has found 
active co-operation wherever he has asked it. In 
this he has met the specter of bureaucracy in efforts 
to discredit trade associations the purpose of which 
is to gather pertinent statistics of industry. Should 
the opinions recently given by the attorney general 
as to the proper and limited scope of trade associations 
under the law, become fixed rules of conduct, business 
would suffer by being deprived of the valuable informa- 
tion thus made available for its general use. 

The example of interested helpfulness presented by 
the department of commerce is refreshing and is 
something new in government. It represents true co- 
operation and counsel instead of restraint and galling 
regulations so often imposed by those in public life 
who have small conception of business and its prch- 
lems. 
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Wheel Plants Bought by 
Brake Shoe Maker ° 


Pittsburgh, Feb. 19.—Sale of the Na- 


tional Car Wheel Co., Pittsburgh, with 
plants in Cleveland, Rochester, N. Y., 
Sayre, Pa., and West Homestead, Pa., 


to the American Brake Shoe & Fotndry 
Co., The 


sale also involves the Pennsylvania Cast- 


New York, has been confirmed. 


ing & Machine Works, | subsidiary 
company at Preble avenue, North Side, 
Pittsburgh. 

Andrew Muirhead, formerly assistant 
secretary of the National Car Wheel 
Co., just elected treasurer of the re 


organized company, said: “No changes in 


management are planned at present and 


the the 
The majority of 


will be re- 
stock 
Brake 


weeks 


name of company 


the was 


Shoe 
ne- 


tained. 


purchased by the American 


& Foundry Co., after several 


gotiation.” 

William F New York, is 
president of the new organization; George 
M. Judd, secretary; Joseph B. Terbell, 
chairman of the board of directors and 
Andrew Muirhead, 
C. M. Bower, Frank C. 
Yardley and E. H 
York and J. F. 
burgh were named vice presidents. 

The National Car Wheel Co., 
formed in 1903 by the Keystone 
Wheel Co., . Pittsburgh; Rochester 
Car Wheel Works, Rochester, N. Y.; 
the Cayute Wheel & Foundry Co., Sayre, 
Pa., and the Mather Wheel & Foundry 
Co., Cleveland. The annual output was 
120,000 tons. The company had $65,000 
cent preferred and $1,224,000 
common stock, A dividend of 4 


per cent was paid in 1921 


Cutler of 


Pittsburgh, treasurer. 
Turner, J. H. 
New 
Pitts- 


Chapin, all of 
Weisbrod of 


was 
Car 


the 


in 7 per 


stock 


Steel Foundries Gain 


The American Steel Chi- 
cago, reports operating income of $9,031,- 
456 for the year 1923, after deducting all 
expenses and charges for federal taxes. 
This compares with operating earnings 
of $4,481,840 in 1922. After 
reserves for depreciation and crediting 
other income, there was reported net 
profits of $7,595,944 in 1923. In connec- 
tion with the annual report, President 
Lamont predicted that equipment business 
for 1924 would equal about two-thirds 
the total for 1923. The company’s plants, 
it was stated, were operating at about 50 
per cent of capacity. 


Sales Are Large 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 


Foundries, 


deducting 


The Mil- 


waukee, for the quarter ended Dec. 31, 
1923, reports sales billed totaling $7,- 
443,503, against $5,863,654 in the same 
the 


in 1922. Net profits for 


period 
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December quarter were $849,547. In 
the last quarter of 1922 the company 
reported net profits of $479,985. For 
the full year 1923 the company, ac- 
cording to the quarterly reports, billed 
sales of $18,169,305, against $20,794,- 
045 in 1922. Net profits for 1923 were 
$2,703,636, against $2,208,549 in 1922. 
Unfilled orders on hand Dec. 31, 1923, 
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aggregated $12,000,132, against $12,- 
575,000 on Sept. 31, 1923, and $8,215,- 
545 on Dec. 31, 1922. 


Weirton Breaks Record 


Weirton, W. Va., Feb. 19.—During 
January the Weirton Steel Co. accom- 
the largest operation in _ its 
history. For the 
three months its steel produc- 
tion exceeded 50,000 tons. Total 
duction for all finishing mills exceeded 
that of any previous month, shipments 
were highest in history, and the larg- 
rolled strip 
bil- 


plished 
second time in the 
past 
pro- 


est tonnage of hot and 
was rolled. The output of 
slabs and sheet bars also reached 
highest point. All mills 
are scheduled for full operation dur- 


ing February and indications point to 


steel 
lets, 


the of its 


heavy operations later. 
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Steel Castings Bookings 
Show Larger Gain 


Washington, Feb. 19.—January sales of 
steel castings totaling 49,164 tons showed 
the lJargest increase since March and was 
the highest total August 
when 50,515 tons was sold, according to 
Sales of 


monthly since 


the department of commerce. 
railway specialties in January totaled 18,970 
tons or 49.5 per cent of capacity while 
miscellaneous castings bookings amounted 
to 30,194 tons or 51.5 per cent of capacity. 
Operations in January were 50.7 per cent 
42.4 cent in De- 


as compared with 


cember. 


per 


The accompanying figures are based on 
the reports submitted by 65 identical com- 
panies with a monthly capacity of 96,900 
tons which represents over two-thrids of 
the commercial castings capacity of the 
United States. Of the total capacity, 38,- 
300 tons are devoted usually to railway 
specialties and 58,600 tons to miscellane- 
ous castings. 


Railway Miscel- 
Total net Per cent specialties laneous 


1922 tons capacity nettons net tons 
Ee 100,605 103.8 47,879 52,726 
ee 90,152 93.0 39,845 50,307 
Mar. 143,564 148.2 76,409 67,155 
April 90,968 93.9 39,610 51,358 
See 89,493 92.4 38,788 50,705 
June 84,878 87.6 42,773 42,105 
Tuly* 52,066 53.7 16,741 35,325 
Aug. 50,515 52.1 18,332 32,183 
Sept 47,574 49.1 21,685 25,889 
Oct ooee 37,446 38.6 9,840 27,606 
Nov. 39,660 40.9 12,916 26,744 
Dec 41,098 42.4 15,182 25,916 
1923 totals 803,019 hat 380,000 488,019 
Mo. av... 72,335 74.6 31,667 40,668 

19:24 
Jan. 49,164 50.7 18,970 30,194 


*Two companies with a capacity of 785 tons 
per month on miscellaneous castings now out of 
business. 


Steel Car Income Gains 


The net income of 
Car Co., for 1923, depreciation, 
maintenance and charges, was 
$1,706,861. Operations for 1922, after the 
same deductions, left a deficit of $341,- 
688 at the close of the year. Payment 
of preferred dividends brought the de- 
ficit for the year up to $1,216,688. AlI- 
lowance for depreciation, maintenance 
and other charges, was $1,093,112 in 1923 
compared with $400,000 in the preceding 
year. 


the 
after 


Pressed Steel 


other 


Replogle Shows Deficit 


The quarterly report of the Replogle 
Steel Co., Wharton, N. J., together with 
that of the Wharton & Northern and 
Ferro Monte railroads, for the three 
months ended Dec. 31, 1923, shows a 
net loss of $235,747 after depreciation 
and maintenance. This compares with a 
deficit of $79,789 in the preceding quar- 
ter and a deficit $18,741 for the quarter 
ended June 30, 1923. The net loss for 
the full year amounted to $427,811. 
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BY JOHN W. HILL, FINANCIAL EDITOR 


EASURED by some important standards in- 
dustry has reached a higher pitch of activity 
than one year ago. Freight traffic, construc- 

tion awards, mail order sales and automobile out- 
put all have passed early 1923 records. 


In iron and steel, recovery has been more rapid 
than for any similar period in recent years. Janu- 
ary ingot output gained 17 per cent over December. 
One year ago the January increase was only 7 per 
cent. Unfilled orders rose 7.8 per cent against 2.31 
per cent in January 1923. 


Most impressive of all records is that of traffic. 
In the week ended Feb. 2, car loadings reached 
929,000. This was fully 7 per cent ahead of the 
same week one year ago when trade was expanding 
vigorously.» In 1923 car loadings did not touch so 
high a figure until April. 

As ‘a result, the roads which expected traffic to 
fall below 1923, are faced with another test of their 
efficiency. To the-steel industry rising traffic totals 
fare significant. They mean enlarged expenditures 
‘for improvements. Freight car buying already is 
‘increasing. 

Employment Higher 

Employment also exceeds that of one year ago. 
The. government reports that 1428 representative 
firms had 2,006,000 employes on the payroll in 
January, This was a gain of 1 per cent over De- 
cember and 3.5 per cent over January 1923. 


The stock market developed an attack of hysteria 
last Friday. Shares plunged down. The oil scandal, 
the vanishing prospects that surtaxes will be cut 
to the Mellon level of 25 per cent and too. rapid 
share advances were influences in the reaction. 

The quick steadying of shares, the oversubscription 
to the $10,000,000 plan for relief to stricken banks 
and farmers in the northwestern wheat section and 
the success of the Japanese reconstruction loan of 
$150,000,000, disclosed basic financial strength and 
confidence. 


Japan is Buying 


Japanese buying is expected to stimulate con- 
struction material markets. Other favorable de- 
velopments are the improvement of copper, growing 
indications of soft coal peace and high commodity 
prices. In Europe the forthcoming Dawes reparation 
report is arousing high ‘hopes. 

For the first time since the first of the year ex- 
panding credit needs of trade have checked the un- 
precedented mounting of banking resources. Last 
week the federal reserve system’s rediscounts in- 
creased slightly and the high cash ratio dropped 
slightly. 

Present banking conditions assure ample credit for 
some months. The possibility of inflation exists. 
It is heightened by continued heavy gold imports, 
which were $45,000,000 in January, the largest in 


months. 





The Barometer of Business 


Weekly Composite 


Week One One 
Last week before mo.ago yearago 1913 
Business failures... 363 377 525 395 a 
Cash ratio Fed. 
Res. System, %.. 80.9 82.1 80.1 75.3 
Loan rate, 4-6 mo. 
Be a ieee vee 4%-5 434-5 4%4-5 4% 4 
Aver. 25 indust’l 
OOM isacsc tae $111.32 $113.96 $110.33 $115.03 $58.19 
Aver. 25 railroad 
eS ae ere $60.14 $60.88 $59.95 $65.28 $82.90 
Aver 40 bonds... $77.91 $78.19 $78.21 $78.40 $93.00 
Car loadings, week 
ended Feb. 2..... 929,936 891,326 703,206 865,414 *762,680 
Bank debits, 246 
cities (000 omit- 
GRR ceeeitae des $8,521,255: $10,398,997 $10,525,824 $8,474,460 ...... 
*1920. 
Foreign Exchange (Demand) 
Last week One One One 
Normal close | week before month ago year ago 
Sterling ....... $4.86 $4.29 $4.31 $4.23 $4.69 
PO a es 19.3c 4.37¢ 4.57¢ 4.50¢ 5.96¢ 
preety ee eee 19.3¢c 4.33c 4.38c¢ 4.35¢ 4.78¢ 


Monthly Comparison 


January Month before Year ago 1913 
Mo. average 
D o dge Building , 
awards in 27 
states (sq. ft.) 48,867,000 48,096,300 39,142,700 31,250,000 


Business failures: 


Number ...... 210; 41 2126 >t 1336 

Liabilities ... $51,272,508 $51,614,730 $49,210,497 $22,732,000 
BSposts .cxcaens $394,000,000 $426,798,000 335,000,000 233,195,000 
Excess of 

imports... aes $44,993,832 $31,929,000 $24,347,965 $$630,716 
*Bureau of labor 

price index... 151 152 156 100 
Bradstreet’s price 

GOR ce tanee 142.7 143.6 148.4 100 
Economist’s Brit- 

ish price index 171.5 168.5 159 100 
Cost of living in- 

Oe cee 165 165.3 156 100 
New incorpora- 

eee re $955,632,000 $909,693,000 $913,901,000 $172,131,000 


Railroad net 
earnings ..... *$72,000,000 $86,130,000 $79,155,000 $59,301,000 


t+Excess of gold exports. *December. 
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Automobile Production 


LL January records for production the 

automobile industry were broken last month. 
The total of 343,000 passenger cars and trucks 
gained 13 per cent over December. and 40 per 
cent over January of 1923. Mild weather,. easy 
terms of sale, large industrial employment and 
improved agricultural conditions have combined to 
stimulate, distribution, January automobile shows 
were a factor also. All but a few large com- 
panies are striving for further increases in Feb- 
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Bradstreet’s Index 


HE Index of wholesale prices eompiled by 

Bradstreet’s Journal, declined in January. 
This was contrary to the movement of most other 
price averages, which advanced rather sharply. 
3radstreet’s index declined because of its heavy 
weight of textiles. Textiles provide the most 
conspicuous example of current commodity weak- 
ness. Nearly all other important groups of com- 
modities are either firm or rising. This reflects 
abundant credit, moderate inventories, and ex- 
panding demand. 
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FOREIGN TRADE 


Value of Exports and Imports of United States by Months 
Reports from Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
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Foreign Trade 


XPORTS in January showed a seasonal de- 

decline from December. However,. the total 
of $394,000,000 was the largest for any January 
since 1921. Relatively large exports were due 
to heavy shipments of high priced cotton. Im- 
ports of $299,000,000 gained over December. 
They were 9 per. cent under the total for Janu- 
ary in 1923, however. The balance of exports 
of $95,000,000 compared with only $6,162,000 one 
year ago. Gold imports continue enormous, the 
total of $45,170,000 being the largest with one 
exception in 27 months. 


Railroad Earnings 


ECEMBER, a month of declining traffic, 

brought a shrinkage in railroad revenues. 
The total approximated $70,000,000, according to 
early estimates. This compared with $86,000,000 
in November and with $79,000,000 in. December 
of 1922. The rising tide of traffic during the 
early weeks of 1924 is forcing the roads to con- 
sider a new program of efficiency similar to 1923. 
With greater traffic, earnings will increase and 
railroad purchases of material should be. cor- 
respondingly larger. The buying of cars is al- 
ready expanding. 
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Ingot Production 


HE sweeping recovery in steel mill operations 

is vividly reflected in the January upturn 
of ingot production. The daily average output of 
133,000 tons was the largest since last August. 
It showed a gain of 17.2 per cent over December, 
thus scoring one of the most remarkable “gains in 
the recent history of the industry. In January, 
1923, ingot production increased 7.1 per cent over 
the preceding December. Curtailed output and 
buying last year, with continuing large consump- 
tion, laid the foundation for the rapid revival. 
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Commercial Failures 


ANUVARY brought a gain in business failures 

in the United States, The total was 2108 
with liabilities of $51,272,508. The number of 
failures was the smallest for any January back 
to 1921. In January, 1923 there were 2126 de- 
faults and in January, 1922 insolvencies numbered 
2723. The aggregate of liabilities was slightly 
greater than that. for January, 1923, but it was 
much less than the two years preceding. The 
peak of January liabilities was reached in 1922, 


with a total of $73,795,780. 
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COMMERCIAL. FAILURES 
~ | Monthly Insolvencies and Liabilities in United States 
Compiled by R. G. Dun & Co. 
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Modernizes Heat Treating Shop 


Rochester Gear Manufacturer Installs New High Temperature Continuous Automatic 


Electric Furnace for Hardening High Speed Gear Cutting Tools—Third 
Electric Unit To Be Installed—Plant Has Unique Features 


‘OT many years ago, heat 

treatment departments, as such, 

were practically unknown. 
Treating methods were simple and 
consisted chiefly of heating the work 
to certain established temperatures and 
air-cooling or quenching in gil, brine, 
or water, depending upon the 
sults to be attained. The equipment 
needed, therefore, was not 
or elaborate—a coal-fired heating fur- 
nace and, in some cases, a blacksmith’s 


re- 


extensive 


forge, with suitable quenching tanks 
being all that was required. This 
equipment usually was located in the 
forge shop, machine shop, foundry, 


or wherever space permitted. Today, 
however, a different picture is  pre- 
sented. Heat treatment of semifinished 
or finished products has grown to such 
importance that now large and com- 
pletely equipped departments are a 
vital part of metalworking plants. 
Developments in heat treatment, 
both as regards technique and equip- 
ment, still are coming forward so 


rapidly that shops built a few years 
every 


back and considered modern in 





BY E. F. ROSS 





The author ts editorial represen- 
tative at Cleveland of Iron TRADE 
REVIEW. 











detail, no longer are equipped to pro- 
duce work according to the best cur- 
rent practice. New equipment is be- 
ing added from time to time to in- 
crease their efficiency as well as to 
reduce production costs. Obsolete 
equipment is allowed to stand idle un- 
til the pressure for expansion space 
forces its removal. A good example 
of the changes going on in a shop once 


considered the acme of completeness 
is to be found in the heat treating 
department of the Gleason Works, 
Rochester, N. Y. This shop was 


built and equipped eight years ago 
when the cramped condition in the 
niain shop necessitated its removal to 
new quarters. 

A new building, approximately 50 
feet wide and 150 feet long and of 
concrete and steel construction, was 
erected close to the main machine 
shop. About one-third of the floor 
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. 1A GENERAL VIEW OF THE HEAT TREATING SHOP OF THE GLEASON WORKS, ROCHESTER, N 
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space in the new building was-»utilized 
as a small repair machine shop for 
general plant maintenance while the 
remainder of the space was désignated 
as the heat treating department. The 
building is of the V-type, monitor 
design of one story, but is sufficiently 
high that heat and smoke from the 
furnaces rise immediately to the root 
where two rows of tilting windows, 
one on either side, permit their es- 
cape. These windows provide much 
light but, in addition, the side walls 
of the shop are well supplied witb 
large metal sash windows. With roof 
roof trusses and side walls painted 
white, an abundance of daylight is af- 
forded. 

At present. the arrangement of} 
equipment is as shown in Fig. 4. AB 
but three of the furnaces, which are 
of the automatic electric type, burn 
fuel oil. Included in the oil-fired 
equipment are three large carburizing 
furnaces, a heating furnace for large 
work, three tool hardening furnaces 
and a lead pot. The chief products 


of the Gleason Works are gears and 











. Y. NOT ONLY IS 
THE EQUIPMENT WELL ARRANGED BUT IT IS MAINTAINED IN FIRST-CLASS CONDITION. 
AN ATMOSPHERE OF ORDERLINESS PREVAILS 
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THE NEW 
FURNACE RECENTLY 
IMMEDIATELY 
THE FURNACE 


HARDENING 
QUENCHING 


of 


case hardening gear 
gears, pinions, splined shafts and other Case 
hardened, to 1460 
carburiz- uous type atttomatic electric furnace. 
This furnace was 
years ago at 


and 
large oil- son Works two 


fired furnaces. 


IS SHOWN 


operations to be 


The _ in oil. 


time and temper- when continuous 
the were unknown. 
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FIG. 3—THE CHARGING END OF THE NEW TOOL HARDENING FURNACE. THE 
TOOLS ARE PUSHED THROUGH THE FURNACE BY MEANS OF THE 
MOTOR -DRIVEN PUSHER ARRANGEMENT SHOWN ON 
THE INCLINED TABLE 
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is made up of heat-resistant metal 
rollers, the speed of which can be 
adjusted to suit the class of work 
being heated. In actual operation, the 
temperature is controlled within plus 
or minus 10 degrees but this range 
can be reduced to plus or minus 5 
degrees. The discharge end of this 
furnace, as shown in Fig. 1, is within 
easy access of two gear quenching 
machines and of two oil quenching 
tanks. 

Although not new, the gear quench- 
ing machines are of interest. Ring 
gears when quenched by direct im- 
mersion are liable to warp or shrink, 
and to eliminate this difficulty the 
Gleason Works several years ago in- 
troduced its gear quenching machines, 
three of which are in use in its own 
heat treating shop. Two of them 
are shown in Fig. 1. These machines 
consist of an upper and lower piston 
controlled by compressed air cylin- 
ders, each piston being provided with 
a die designed to fit the particular 
gear to be hardened. When the gear 
is removed from the furnace, it is 
placed on the lower die and the upper 
die is lowered by means of the con- 
trol valve. As the upper die de- 
scends, a_ split ring expanding  bush- 
ing enters the gear and as tthe die 
descends still further this ring is 
expanded inside the gear by a taper 
plunger. Not only does this action 
center the gear exactly but it pre- 
vents contraction of its inside diame- 
ter during quenching. Next the up- 
per die forces the face of the gear 
securely against the lower die. Due 
to the fact that the upper piston is 
of larger diameter than the lower 
piston, continued application of air 
pressure on the upper piston forces 
the gear down into the oil bath where 
it is held at a pressure in excess 
of 5000 pounds until quenching is 
complete. To facilitate the circulation 
of oil, both the upper and lower dies 
are cored out and their faces are 
heavily slotted to permit the oil to 
be forced against all surfaces of the 
gear. Tests have shown that. in- 
creased hardness is obtained by the 
forced circulation of oil. Gears 
quenched by this method are found to 
be uniformly flat and to have uniform 
inside diameters and rarely are pieces 
thrown out because of warping. 


Work Is Copper Plated 


As it is desirable to harden only 
the teeth and certain other parts of 
gears, protection against the carbur- 
izing compound is accomplished by 
copper plating the gears before the 
teeth are cut and before other finish- 
ing cuts are taken. Copper plating 
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machines, because of their acid baths, 
usually are installed in more or less 
isolated places, but in this case the 
equipment. has been placed in about 
the center of the main machine shop 
bay, the location being such that gear 
blanks,*splined shafts and other parts, 


pass directly from their last opera- 
tion to the plating bath over the 
shortest route. 


After being plated the blanks pass 
on to the machine operations next in 
order, where the ‘teeth are cut and 
other finishing work is done. A view 
of the plating machine is ‘shown in 
Fig. 5. It is a neat metal cased unit, 
provided with four compartments, two 
large and two small. Of the two large 
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action and after a few 


minutes, the 
pieces may be removed perfectly clean. 
As the work is lifted out, it is dipped 
into clear water for rinsing. For cop- 
per plating, the pieces are suspended 
as cathodes in a cyanide solution, pure 


copper bars being used as _ anodes. 
Where the work is not too large it is 
placed in special racks which are sup- 
ported by ‘the negative bus bar, thus 
a number of pieces may be immersed 
in the bath or removed from it at 
one operation. The electrical equip- 
ment of the plating machine consists 


of a motor-generator set with the 
necessary control apparatus for reg- 
ulating the  direct-current voltage. 


Practice has shown that approximately 
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some idea may be obtained of the 
great number of high-speed tools 
needed for the automatic gear cutting 
machines. In view of the fact that 
these tools require a finishing tem- 
perature of 2350 degrees Fahr. before 
quenching, the company was confront- 
ed with a serious problem in ob- 
taining uniform results on a quantity 
Two  oil-fired 
used, one for preheating and the other 
for the high-temperature heat, but the 
lack of uniform heating conditions re- 
sulted in uniformity in the 
product. Consequently the 
turned its attention to the 
ment of a suitable electric unit. 

As shown in Figs. 2 and 3, the fur- 





basis. furnaces were 


finished 
company 
develop- 









































































































































compartments, one is for cleaning and 3.5 volts gives the best results, the nace is compactly built. In reality it 
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FIG. 4—THIS SHOWS THE GENERAL LAYOUT OF EQUIPMENT IN THE HEAT TREATING SHOP. 


THREE OF THE FURNACES 


ARE ELECTRIC AND HAVE AUTOMATIC CONTROL 


the other for plating while the two 
small tanks are for rinsing. An elec- 
trically-operated chain block hoist run- 
ning on a suspended trolley is used 
to convey work to and from the ma- 
chine and from one tank to the other. 
To promote cleanliness as well as to 
provide comfort for the operator, an 
iron grating is placed in front of 
the machine, thus any acid or water 
which splashes over is removed from 
under foot. 

Before passing to the plating ma- 
chine, work is washed in a _ boiling 
cleansing solution which removes all 
loose oil and foreign material. It is 
then lifted into the cleansing tank of 
the machine and supported on _ the 
anode bus bar. The cleaning  solu- 
tion, which is agitated and kept at 
a boiling temperature by live steam, 
is assisted in its work by electrolytic 


work being left in the cyanide bath 
for about 15 minutes. These condi- 
tions produce a fine-grained copper 
coating approaching 0.0005 inch thick. 
This thickness has proved to be suf- 
ficient to resist attack of carbon during 
carburization, As proof of this, keyways 
have been cut with ease in 3.5 per 
cent nickel, 1.5 per cent chrome, 0.16 
per cent carbon steel splined shafts 
which have. been case hardened. 
Without question, the equipment in 
the heat treating shop which attracts 
the most attention is a new _high- 
temperature continuous electric tool 
hardening furnace, the only one of 
its kind in existence. This furnace, 
which is shown in Figs. 2 and 3, was 
installed some three months ago by 
the F. J. Ryan & Co., Philadelphia. 
When it is recalled that the chief 


products of the Gleason Works is gears, 


is two furnaces in one unit, but. sep- 
arated by a wall, and is entirely auto- 
matic in its temperature control. The 
preheating zone occupies about two- 
thirds of the chamber volume and op- 
erates at 1550 degrees Fahr., ordinary 
metallic resistors being used. The high- 
temperature chamber operates at 2350 
degrees Fahr., this temperature being 
obtained by the use of a_ graphite re- 
sistor which extends hoizontally through 
the furnace. Because of the difficulty 
in obtaining resistors capable of with- 
standing temperatures higher than 2000 


degrees Fahr., previous electric furnace 
developments for high temperature work 


had not proved satisfactory. During the 


war German chemists developed a type 
of quartz carbon 
working temperatures of 2400 degrees 
were claimed but experiments conducted 
by the Ryan company proved these re- 


resistor for which 










































sistors too fragile for commercial use 
at the temperature desired. Attention, 
therefore, was turned to the use of solid 
graphite resistors, but it was found that 
these electrodes oxidized quickly and 
even burned out before the desired tem- 
perature had been attained. 

In the early tests with graphite re- 
sistors, power of 27 kilowatts was ap- 
plied but this failed to secure results. 
This led to the belief that to counter- 
act the effect of oxidation, a method 
would have to be developed whereby the 
heat of the electrode could be increased 
instantaneously to a great many degrees 
higher than the possible saturation af- 
finity of the air. Consequently a spe- 
cial low-voltage transformer capable of 
delivering 75 kilowatts through the 
single electrode was developed by the 
Wagner Electric Mfg. Co., St. Louis. 
The results were satisfactory for com- 
mercial use. Temperatures up to the 
working conditions of the furnace were 
reached easily and it was found that 
after the working temperature was 
reached, the power input of the trans- 
former could be reduced to the original 
calculation of power input. 

The furnace is so designed that as the 
tools are extruded into the quenching 
bath, the fumes are permitted to pass 
into the chamber, thereby acting to de- 
crease electrode oxidation. This dis- 
covery led to the conclusion that a small 
amount of gas around the electrode 
would prevent oxidation, consequently 
when starting up natural gas is injected 
into the high-temperature chamber. The 
life of electrodes has been found to be 


FIG. 5—THIS ILLUSTRATION SHOWS THE COPPER PLATING 
HARDENED.THE UNIT IS LOCATED IN TH E CENTER OF THE MAIN MACHINE SHOP 





30 to 40 hours of continuous service, or 
about sufficient for one week of normal 
operation. Attempts now are being 
made to obtain longer life by means of 
protective electrode coatings. 


Operation of Furnace Automatic 


Another unique feature of this instal- 
lations is that it is automatic in push- 
ing work through the furnace. Fig. 2 
shows the charging end of the furnace. 
The inclined platform built out from the 
furnace is the charging table which is 
equipped with a mechanical pusher dp- 
erated by the electric motor mechanism 
mounted on the floor below. Tools are 
of a type that may be placed side by 
side in a row, consequently a number 
may be picked up at one time. In the 
case of the particular tool shown on the 
charging table just above the wooden 
tray, 24 are placed together in a row. 
To charge the furnace, the pusher is 
pulled back to its extreme position, a 
row of tools is placed in front of it and 
the power drive is engaged. The tools 
are pushed slowly into the small open- 
ing just below the large door. When 
the pusher approaches its extreme limit 
of travel a bell rings to warn the oper- 
ator that a new charge is needed. De- 
pending upon the size of the tool being 
hardened, the pusher has a controllable 
feed which may be adjusted to allow a 
range of from 20 to 45 minutes for work 
to pass through the furnace. Of this 
time from about 3 to 6 minutes is in the 
high-temperature chamber. 

The discharge end of the furnace is 
shown in Fig. 3. A special oil quench- 
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ing tank was built and so placed that 
tools pushed from the furnace slide im- 
mediately through the covered chute 
into the quenching bath without com- 
ing in contact with the outside air. By 
means of the small hand lever, shown in 
front of the chute, the quenched tools 
may be diverted either to the right or 
left side of the quenching tank at the 
will of the operator. Heavy wire baskets 
are lowered into the tank to catch the 
tools, these baskets being removed by 
means of a hand-operated chain block 
hoist. In the case of the tools shown be- 
ing charged into the furnace, quenching 
is done at the rate of about 5 per min- 
ute. Approximately 3000 of these tools 
may be hardened per day and only one 
man is required to watch the furnace, 
charge the tools and remove the finished 
product. Actual operation has shown a 
power consumption of 4 kilowatts per 
pound of steel. The new electric unit 
replaces the two gas-fired furnaces des- 
and B in Fig. 4, these be- 
ing preheating and _ high-temperature 
units, respectively. Because of the in- 
tense heat, two men working in shifts 
were required to charge and remove the 
toois. Moreover, the capacity by this 
method was only 2000 pieces per day. 


ignated as 4 


All oil and water quenching tanks in 
the heat treating department were de- 
signed and built by the Gleason Works. 
They are of the circulating type in which 
the cold oil comes up from the bottom 
of the tank while the hot oil overflows 
at the top into troughs or gutters which 
conduct it back to the cooling tanks lo- 
cated in the basement. The cooling sys- 
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tem consists of a series of coils through 
which ammonia is pumped from the 
main power house. As it drains by 
gravity from the quenching tanks above, 
the oil trickles down over the coils and 
falls into the tank below. It then drains 
through a trap arrangement for catch- 
ing any sediment into another tank 
which serves as a reservoir and from 
which a small motor-driven pump re- 
turns it to the quenching tanks. An 
ordinary grade of oil is used. Some of 
it has been in use for 14 years, having 
been transferred to the new plant when 
it was built 8 years ago. During this 
latter period it has not been necessary 
to clean out dirt or sediment from the 
cooling tank. From time to time an ad- 
ditional supply is placed in the reservoir 
to compensate for that which is burned 
up in quenching. 


Fuel Oil Storage Provided 


Fuel oil for the operation of the car- 
burizing and miscellaneous furnaces is 
stored in three railway tank car tanks 
buried outside and about 150 feet from 
the heat treating shop. A reserve sup- 
ply is stored in a large hoizontal tank 
mounted on supports alongside a rail- 
way switch about 100 feet away and 
trom this tank oil may be drained into 
the three underground tanks. Replenish- 
ment supplies of oil, however, usually 
are placed in the underground tanks. In 
the bottom of each of the three tanks 
is a pump driven through a shaft and 
bevel gearing by electric motors housed 
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in wooden boxes mounted on the ground 
above the tanks. Two of the tanks are 
connected together in one circuit while 
the third tank forms another circuit, 
thus in case of failure of any pump, in 
either circuit, the other circuit may be 
used. From the storage tanks the oil is 
pumped into a vertical tank mounted 
on the end side wall of the shop. Itis 
pumped into this tank against an air 
cushion which maintains a pressure of 
15 pounds per square inch and if this 
pressure is exceeded, a safety valve by- 
passes the excess oil back to the stor- 
age tanks without loss. As the fuel oil 
is consumed by the furnaces it passes 
from the pressure tank through steam 
coils and into the furnaces. By this ar- 
rangement only the oil which is con- 
sumed is preheated. ‘ 

One of the striking impressions gained 
by a trip through the Gleason plant is 
the orderly condition of machines and 
equipment. The atmosphere is one of 
neatness and cleanliness. Floors are kept 
clean and scrubbed periodically, and all 
buildings are well maintained both on 
exterior and interior. Columns, roof 
trusses and ceilings in most. cases 
are painted a light color to provide a 
maximum of light. 

What has just been said applies equal- 
ly as well to the heat treating shop as 
to other parts of the plant. Furnaces 
and auxiliary. equipment have been 
placed according to a definite plan laid 
out in advance and this plan has been 
adhered to as additional equipment has 
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been added. In fostering a policy of 
orderliness and cleanliness in their plant, 
company officials believe that the effect 
will be reflected in the quantity and 
quality of production. As a further step 
in pursuing this policy, each workman is 
permitted to have one overall suit 
washed each week at company expense 
and he also is provided with free bath 
towels at the shower baths. 


British Society To Meet 


A British Empire Mining and Metal- 
lurgical congress will be held in London 
in conjunction with the British Empire 
exhibition, June 3 to 6. Among the 
societies which will co-operate in mak- 
ing up the program for the congress 
are the British Iron and Steel institute; 
National Federation of Iron and Steel 
Manufacturers; Institute of Metals; the 
Mining Association of Great Britain; 
the Institution of Mining Engineers; 
and the Institution of Mining and Metal- 
lurgy. Papers will be read and dis- 
cussed dealing with the mining and met- 
allurgical resources and development of 
the British Empire. 


The Greenfield Tap & Die Corp., 
Greenfield, Mass., reports for the year 
ended Dec. 31, 1923, net profits of $613,- 
090 compared with $159,183 for 1922. 
Profit and loss surplus as of Dec. 31, 
1923 was $452,415 compared with $324,- 
198 the year before and $524,423 on 
December 31, 1921. 





FIG. 6—-THE DISCHARGE END OF THE CONTINUOUS ELECT RIC HARDENING FURNACE, AT THE*LEFT ‘ARE°TWO OF THE 


* GPAR QUENCHING ‘MACHINES AND IN THE FOREGROUND ARE TWO OF THE CIRCULATING OIL QUENCHING TANKS 
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Service Affects Lite of Linings 


Common Operating Conditions of Basic and Acid Open-Hearth Furnaces Deter- 





mine Rate of Deterioration of Refractories in Ports, Roof, Side 


Walls, Hearth, Slag Pockets and Regenerators 


basic types of 
furnaces are practically 


except 


CID and open- 
A hearth 

alike in 
the hearth, of 


construction 


that necessity must be 


acid in the one case, and basic in 
the other. 

Since the entire lining of the acid 
furnace is of the same chemical Nna- 
ture as the slag, which is relatively 


small in amount, and since no volatile 
fluxes are added to the charge, the 
life of the acid furnace is much greater 
than that of the basic, being frequently 
1000 heats. The chief corro- 
sion of the acid furnace lining results 
from iron attacking the silica 
hearth at the edges of the bath where 
greatest oxidation and from 
the scorifying action upon the hearth 
of molten metal, oxidizing as it is 
being melted. Steel scrap if charged 
on the hearth, will attack the hearth 
greatly in melting due to the large 
percentage of oxide in the scrap. 

The life of the basic open-hearth 
lining is much less than that of the 
acid hearth, being rarely over 350 
heats. The relatively shorter life of 
the basic furnace may be ascribed 
to the fact that a large part of the 
lining is of a nature chemically op- 
posite to that of the thin, highly cor- 
rosive,’ basic slag, and the furnace at~ 
mosphere which is heavily laden with 
highly basic vapors, flux dust, and 
slag particles. 


active 
oxides 


occurs, 


Ports and Flame Action 


The silica roof, ports and checkers 
generally are the determining factors 
in the life of a furnace, and of the 


three, the ports and the roof are 
the most troublesome. While the cus- 
tomary American port design, con- 


sisting of a long narrow air port di- 
rectly above a much smaller gas port, 
produces a fast working furnace and 
allows better combustion without dan- 
ger of burning the port at the out- 
going end, the arch forming the gas 
port is subjected to high tempera- 
tures by the gas on one side and 
the air on the other, thus affording 
no opportunity for cooling. These 
conditions produce failure of the nozzle 
” Presented at a meeting of the refractories 
division of the American Ceramic society, At- 


lantic City, N. J., Feb. 6, 1924. The author 
is .. em fellow, Lehigh university, Bethle- 


BY CHARLES A. SMITH 


or end of the gas port and cause 
the flame to be thrown upon the walls 
and roof of the furnace. In order to 
prevent the local overheating and con- 
failure of brickwork result- 
ing from this lack of flame control, 
water-cooled steel ports have been in- 


with a fair degree of suc- 


sequent 


troduced 





Operating Conditions 
Basis of Study 


N PRACTICALLY every dis- 

cussion of open-hearth refrac- 
tories, the point 1s emphasized that 
service conditions must be studied 
and thoroughly understood before 
the most efficient refractories can 
Le developed. This thought has been 
recugnised in the research work of 
the Refractories Manufacturers’ as- 
sociation and has rapidly gained ac- 
ceptance among the many ceramists, 
metallurgists, engineers and fur- 
nace operators engaged in investi- 
gating the refractories preblem. 

In the accompanying article, the 
cuthor points out the more salient 
features of the deterioration of 
open-hearth refractories under com- 
mon operating conditions. If read- 
ers interested in this subject will 
read first the article by Robert E. 
Ferguson, appearing on page 22 of 
the Jan. 3, 1924 issue, then the re- 
port of the recent meeting of the 
American Ceramic society on pages 
493 and 494 of last week’s issue, 
and finally the accompanying dis- 
cussion, they will gain an unusually 
clear and concise conception of the 
principal factors entering into the 
problem of prolonging the life of 
furnace linings. 











cess. This type of port is of the same 
general form as the ordinary brick 
arch port and is inserted through 
the end of the furnace, being protected 
by a permanent silica brick arch close- 
ly conforming to the outer shape of 


the metal port. In some cases the 
end of the brick arch consists of 
magnesite brick in order to  with- 


stand the action of slag splashes, al- 
though magnesite brick spall exces- 
sively at this position due to the 
water cooling. The ports are s@ con- 
structed that the flow of gas and _ air 
should strike the level bath at a 
slight angle, and the intensely hot 
radiant flame should pass through the 
furnace close to the bath and _ sep- 
arated from the roof by a blanket of 
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cooler air. But during the melting 
process the furnace is piled high with 
steel forms an excellent 
baffle which the flame can be 
deflected strongly against the roof and 
walls. Due to the swirling ac- 
tion given the gases by the incoming 
air impinging sharply on the top of 


scrap, which 


from 


side 


the gas flow, hot eddy currents are 
produced at the side walls opposite 
the “spotting” point of the flame, if 
the furnace is slightly narrow. This 


heavy corrosive action in 
the side portion of the roof and lower 
side walls, in some cases necessitating 
the building of a roof having a 9-inch 
center and order to 
prevent the dropping of the entire 
roof. 


causes a 


12-inch sides in 


Effect of Oil Fuel 


Frequently while repairs are being 
made on parts of the gas producers 
of a furnace designed to burn _pro- 
ducer gas, an oil burner is inserted 
through a gas port. When a furnace 
of this type is operated on oil, the 
life is often reduced about 50 per 
cent due to the roof being much too 
low for the intense heat generated by 
the oil flame. If the roof be raised 
several feet, a fast working furnace 
is produced by oil firing and the flame 
action is distributed to all parts of 
the furnace, instead of.largely to the 
roof. The oil-fired furnace has a much 
shorter life than the gas furnace but 
the .increased production offsets the 
cost of rebuilding. 

Powdered not been found 
to be desirable as a fuel in a regen- 
erative furnace due to the immense 
accumulation of ash collecting in, and 
also fluxing the checkers. 

While the acid nature of the silica 
roof is entirely unsuited to withstand 
the fluxing and scouring action of 
the gas, which is heavily laden with 
abrading and fluxing particles, silica 
is used because of its relative cheap- 
ness and ability to withstand the ex- 
cessive temperature, which frequently 
is in the region of 1700 degrees Cent. 
Silica brick are used, due to the 
property of withstanding the high 
pressure of the flat-arched roof, up 
to a point close to the melting tem- 
perature. Also the high heat con- 
ductivity of the brick allows the outer 


coal has 
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portion to remain firm and rigid even 
if the inner portion is fused. It is 
common practice to use a silica roof 
until it is reduced to about 3 inches 
in thickness. ‘On examination the iron- 
impregnated lower portion of a roof 
brick clearly shows the strong flux- 
ing action of the iron and other basic 
oxides in the furnace gases. 


Slagging Action on Side Walls 


The silica side walls are subjected 
to the direct slagging action of the 
highly corrosive basic slag at or near 
the slag level in addition to the scour- 
ing and fluxing of the gases. The 
load carried is merely that of the 
wall itself, due to the weight of the 
roof being carried by a special steel 
framework built around the furnace, 
and the briekwork is subjected to 
considerable thermal shock during 
charging and after tapping, especially 
near the doors, which are then wide 
open and admit large amounts of cold 
air. For this reason, magnesite and 
chrome have not been very satisfac- 
tory, due to their strong tendency 
to spall. The direct action of the 
slag is great, and the lower portion 
of the side wall from a few inches 
above the slag line down, is some- 
times made of a high quality chrome 
brick in preference to several courses 
of chrome separating a lower portion 
of magnesite from the upper portion 
of silica. 

In the construction of 200-ton tilting 
furnaces for the Talbot process, the 
basic lining must be carried up the 
side walls for a considerable dis- 
tance to prevent slag action on the 
walls during tilting. Frequently, in 
this type of furnace, the wall on the 
tapping side is made entirely of mag- 
nesite. Since much of the metal is 
charged molten, and, therefore, quickly 
charged, and since repairing the bot- 
tom takes less time due to the tilt- 
ing action, the sudden cooling of the 
brickwork by air currents and the 
resultant spalling is materially reduced. 


While the hearth is corroded by 
the slag, especially at the highly- 
oxidized edges of the bath, it can be 
and is patched after every melt, and 
consequently the corrosive action is 
less important than in other parts of 
the furnace. However, the hearth 
must be highly resistant to abrasion 
and mechanical shock and must be 
able to withstand the loads charged 
upon it. The structure must be dense 
and firm throughout the range of 
temperatures used in order to prevent 
the absorption of metal and slag, thus 
lowering its refractoriness. 

The formation of cracks resulting 
from mechanical shock are highly un- 
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desirable, since they allow a passage 
for the metal to work down, and as 
a result, large sections of the bot- 
tom may work loose and allow the 
molten metal and slag to eat through 
the steel shell supporting the struc- 
ture. The chief trouble with the hearth 
occurs in the formation of holes or 
depressions which result from 
mechanical shock, shock, _ or 
improper sintering. 

The bulkheads may be termed that 
portion of the end of the hearth 
which extends up to the gas port. 
The service conditions are different 
from those on the hearth, the cor- 
rosive action of the slag itself be- 
ing accompanied by the scouring and 
fluxing action of particles in the exit 
gases, and there is considerable di- 
rect flame action in addition. Ma- 
terial is not charged in this portion 
of the furnace and, therefore, the me- 
chanical shock is not important. 

The uptakes and slag pockets lead- 
ing from the gas and air ports to the 
regenerators generally are built of 
silica brick, even though the gases 
passing through them carry highly 
basic particles and flux the brick- 
work greatly. Magnesite is not used 
extensively, due to spalling action re- 
sulting from the repeated heating and 
cooling during reversals. However, in 
some cases, it is used directly back 
of the ports in the top of the up- 
takes. The outgoing combustion gases 
may be at temperatures of from 1500 
to 1650 degrees Cent., while the pre- 
heated incoming air and gas, upon 
reversal, are at from 1000 to 1100 
degrees Cent. at the top of the up- 


may 
thermal 


take. Thus, the temperature, abrasion 
and basic fluxing action throughout 
the uptakes and slag pockets are great. 
In addition to the above reactions, 
the incoming gas in the gas flues is 
of an extremely reducing character 
which is of importance in the selec- 


tion of a suitable refractory. 


Regenerators 


The regenerators are used not with 
the primary idea of saving heat, but 
with the purpose of obtaining a high 
flame temperature, that is, a high dif- 
ference of heat potential between the 


combustion gases and the furnace 
charge. The temperatures are such 
that fire clay brick can be used for 


the checkers. The waste gases enter 
the regenerator at from 1300 to 1500 
degrees and leave at from 400 to 
600 degrees Cent. The chief require- 
ments of the brick used as checkers 
are that they must absorb and give 
up heat readily and must not glaze 
In the gas checkers, brick high in 


iron should not be used, due to the 
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disruptive action of the carbon de- 
posited by the gas. Although prop- 


erly designed slag pockets remove a 
large part of the slag and flux par- 
ticles from the gases, a considerable 
amount of dirt collects in the checker 


flues. Numbers of special flue de- 
signs have been tried with varying 
degrees of success. In a plant in 


which standard 4.5 x 4.5 x 10.5-inch 
brick checkers had to be cleaned after 
145 heats, the same chamber filled with 
54-inch vertical flues using 13.5 x 6 
x, 2.5-inch shapes lasted 1800 heats be- 
fore cleaning and gave satisfactory 
heating The increased life 
was due to the shapes being laid on 
2.5-inch thus only this 
series of narrow edges was presented 
at the top of the checker-work for 
the collection of flue dust. 

The service conditions 
must of first 
selection of refractories 
uses in a furnace, and many of them 
are definitely known, but it must be 
remembered that it is rather difficut 
to determine the exact conditions of 
gas composition, temperature, and 
fluxing by fume and smali slag par- 
ticles, and not much exact informa- 
tion of this kind is available at 
present. 


service. 


the side and 


obviously 
importance in the 
various 


be 
for 


Carbon Content Is Factor 


Of the different grades of steel, 
high-carbon steel is least severe to the 
open hearth since the slag is neither 
as oxidizing nor is the time as. long 
as in a low-carbon steel process. Since 
the melting temperature and fluidity 
of a steel increases with the carbon 
content the production of low-carbon 
steel requires either a furnace tem- 
perature several hundred degrees high- 
er than the high carbon, steel process, 
or a much longer treatment, and 
greater wear and tear of the furnace 
results. If a charge of 75 per cent 
scrap and 25 per cent pig be “melted 
down soft,” thus producing an ex- 
tremely corrosive slag and a heavy 
oxidation of the scrap, the slag cor- 
rosion resulting is quite severe, es- 
pecially in the acid hearth furnace. 
If an extremely active slag is not 
used, the time of the operation must 
be increased in order to remove the 
carbon, and the furnace wear andé 
tear is correspondingly increased per 
heat. 

If a large quantity of pig iron is 
used its quick oxidation by the ore 
added causes much more splashing 
of slag on the lining than when lower 
amounts of pig iron are used. 

The practice of carrying at all times 
0.15 per cent silicon and 0.20 to 0.40 


(Concluded on Page 550) 












Fifty-two Foremen of Massa- 
chusetts Plant, Employing 
3000, Are Responsible Only 
to General Manager—An 
Experiment with Simpli- 
fied System Proves 


Successful 


QUMULULLUAU EAU 


BY HERBERT R. SIMONDS 


PU 


GROUP of manufacturers met 
A informally one evening in a 

small Massachusetts town to dis- 
cuss subjects which did not pertain 
to business. Philosophy, history and 
education were some of the topics. Fin- 
ally one man asked another to name 
the greatest man in history. The un- 
expected reply was: “The average Amer- 
can,” 

The man who made the reply is gen- 
eral manager of a large manufactur- 
mg plant employing 2000 to 3000 men. 
in giving this answer he spoke from his 
heart. He has studied American work- 
men from many angles,,and he has the 
atmost respect for the average. man’s 
ability. He believes that the average 
man in this country today has a.greater 
power of development, a greater poten- 
tial force than any average man of 
any other country at any time in his- 
tory. 

The discussion which this manufac- 
curer started since has been extended 
to include the principals behind his suc- 
cessful plant management. He de- 
sires to remain in the background, but 
with this reservation he has, been free 
to talk, and this article is the result. 
That his principles are not purely vision- 
ary or theoretical has, been demonstrated 
by increased production and lowered 
labor turnover during more than a year 
9f practical application. 

. The keynote of his, plan of manage- 
ment is confidence in the average man. 
His plant at present is controlled almost 
entirely by average Americans, that. is, 
by men picked from,,the rank. and file 
af the plant employes, , ‘alias 
2 Seek Simplification’ 

{n the matter of industrial, plant. or- 
ganization the. pendulum , swings just 
as it does.. in other fields of human 
‘endeavor. For the past, decade there has 


Work Without Superintendents 

















































The skilled machinist typifies a high 
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been a cry for plant system and a tend- 
ency to shift responsibility from the 
shoulders of the manager to those of an 
efficiency engineer. No one, of course, 
is opposed to efficiency, but a few man- 
agers at present are commencing to re- 
act again the “super systems” advocated 
by some of the efficiency experts, and it 
is possible that some things have been 
overdone in the swing of the pendulum 
toward elaborate systems and interlocking 
plant organizations. At any rate, it is 
interesting to follow the line of thought 
and the actual practice of some man- 
agers who are now pointing the way 
back to greater simplification. 


Foremen Are In Charge 


One of the interesting steps in this 
direction is found in the plant just 
referred to. Here all superintendents 
have been eliminated and 52 foremen are 
in control of 2500 men. These fore- 
men are responsible to the general man- 
ager, but in actual practice they report 
to no one. They hire their own men 
and pay them whatever they like. They 
come and go whenever they please, re- 
maining away from the job for days at 
a time if they feel that this is the. best 
way to secure production. The one and 
only guide in all their work is produc- 
tion of good work at the right price.. 
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type of intelligent American workman 


Providing this is satisfactory, other 
considerations are of no importance to 
the manager, and from this point of 
view the individual foreman has a re- 
sponsibility and personal independence 
comparable with that of a small plant 
manager. 

The successful operation of this sys- 
tem is dependent upon -accurate : figures 
covering production and cost of the ar- 
ticles manufactured. In this plant the 
product is largely the result of repetition 
work, 


Develops Initiative 


Each foreman is in charge of a unit 
of work which is clearly defined. The 
weekly accomplishment within each unit 
is a factor which can be represented ei- 
ther by figures, or on a chart. Each 
week accurate production and cost fig- 
ures for each foreman are published. 
These figures give the plant manager im- 
mediate knowledge of inefficiency or lax- 
ness on the part of any foreman. Pro- 


duction thus becomes the watchword 
throughout the plant. Foreman Jones 
keeps at work not because he is 


watched by some man who happens to 
outrank him in the organization, but 
because he has in mind the weekly pro- 
duction of his group. 

By giving a foreman complete in- 
dependence withiri his own province he 
quickly acquires a feeling of respon- 
sibility, coupled with personal freedom, 
which combination brings . out the true 
worth of a man. No one is giving him 
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orders, yet he feels he must increase 
his production. He is free to confer 
with other foremen, and this leads to 
co-operation within the plant. He is 
free to hire his men and to set the scale 
of pay. He may pay a man $20 a 
day, when the usual rate is $6, but to 
keep production cost down, this man 
will have to accomplish more than 
three times as much as the average 
$6 man. 


Brings Closer Contact 


At first thought this freedom and 

independence given the foremen would 
seem to remove them from contact with 
the management, but actually the effect 
is in the opposite direction. The fore- 
man’s job is a unique one. He is 
virtually left without a boss and at first 
has an inclination to take advantage of 
this by playing “hooky.” He soon learns, 
however, that lack of attention to his 
work means low production, and that 
low production has an uncanny way 
of coming immediately to the manager’s 
attention. 
’ The records of production “become a 
sort of substitute superintendent,” but 
unlike many superintendents they tend 
to stimulate rather than subdue initia- 
tive. The foreman sees that he has an 
independent job. He has certain work 
to do and it is natural for him to keep 
production uppermost in his mind. He 
is led by a desire to better his de- 
partment records. 

At first this plan was adopted as an 
experiment, but the surprises have all 
come in the right direction. Men have 
been found to develop character and re- 
sponsibility quickly. As the foreman 
are free to come and go as they choose, 
they are often seen in groups of three 
or four at different parts of the plant. 


This is in direct opposition to the 
former theory that such gatherings 
would develop into social affairs, to 


the detriment of the work. 
Tends to Better Output 


Their manager says: “Suppose they 
do talk of football or some other topics, 
isn’t this often what plant managers do 
when they meet at luncheon? It all 
tends to bring about closer teamwork of 
the plant personnel. It is surprising how 
quickly a tendency to co-operate springs 
up among. the foremen. In their ga- 
thering they are sure to devote part of 
their time to the problems of their work 
and in this way they find out methods 
of helping, one another to increase pro- 
duction... If a more direct routing of 
material suggests a saving of time and 
resultant better production, three or four 
foremen in charge of the departments 
affected. will get together, outline the 
general change, and if it doesn’t in- 
volve too great an expense will put it 
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into effect without going to higher au- 
thority.” 

However, each foreman is, given to 
understand that he can go to the man- 
ager at any time and in any connection 
with any matter. The manager’s job 
requires some tact and generalship for 
difficulties are apt to arise. Once two 
foremen got into an argument with each 


other and took their troubles to the 
general manager. He listened to the 
respective stories and then told them 


quietly but firmly that it was a difficulty 
which they as men should be able to 
settle between themselves. He said he 
refused to take part except to repeat his 
admonition that production must not 
suffer. If, failing to settle the difficulty, 
it’ was permitted to hamper produc- 
tion, they would both leave. Making no 
change whatever he sent the two men 
back to the shops and never heard of 
the difficulty again. 


Labor Difficulties Avoided 


With each foreman a virtual manager, 
establishing the pay of his own men, no 
uniform rates exist and labor trouble is 
almost entirely avoided. The plant, prac- 
tically speaking, “belongs” to the fore- 
men. Left to themselves they will cre- 
ate within their own ranks an organiza- 
tion. They will hold meetings. The 
more progressive ones will tell the 
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others of new and better ways of work- 
ing. Clubs or social groups will de- 
velop. As soon as it is generally un- 
derstood that all the management wants 
is production with low cost and good 
Guality, the foreman seem to take the 
job upon themselves, as much as to say: 
“The manager doesn’t seem to pay much 
attention to this plant and so it is up to 
us to work the thing out for ourselves.” 
The manager has said that he has prac- 
tically worked himself out of a job by 
turning the plant over to his foremen 


Unusual Plant Required 


It must be admitted that an unusual 
type of plant is necessary to have the 
plan work out satisfactorily. Production 
must be fairly well standardized so that 
changes in size and design are seldom 
made, The production must be fairly 
uniform throughout the year to afford 
means of comparing production from 
week to week. Production processes 
must lend themselves to a natural divi- 
sion into units so that each fore- 
man will have a well defined job to look 
after. His job may consist merely in 
grinding one surface of the article be- 
ing produced, but he must know that 
this is his work, that the surface ground 
will pass through an inspector’s hands. 
and that the number of pieces ground 
by his men will be accurately checked 
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A GERMAN AND AN ITALIAN WORK EFFICIENTLY SIDE BY SIDE 


and listed each day. The system of 
recording production and 


costs must be thoroughly reliable. 


production 


American Production Far 


Ahead of British 


Since his invention of manganese 
steel Sir Robert Hadfield has presented 
139 papers to scientific societies in 
Great Britain and other countries. Sir 
Robert recently delivered an address 
before the Birmingham University 
Metallurgical society and has since ex- 
panded the paper into a_ booklet of 
80 pages entitled “The History and 
Progress of Metallurgical Science.” 
The booklet contains considerable his- 
torical matter, is illustrated with photo- 
graphs of eminent inventors and men 
of science. 

The author has much to say about 
America, and in connection with the 
progress in the iron trade, compares 
the latest modern production with that 
of Great Britain 100 years ago. In 
1827 the 284 British furnaces produced 
690,000 tons of pig iron. Since in 
America many furnaces produce 300.- 
000 tons annually, Sir Robert points 
out that two of these would now turn 
out almost as much as all of the 
British furnaces 100 years ago. Sta- 
tistics are given as to the gigantic 
present-day production of America. 

Discussing research, Sir Robert calls 
attention to the existence of over 500 
laboratories in America “which helps 
to bring home the excellent way in 


which the United States is going 
ahead in this respect.” The labora- 
tories of the General Electric Co. and 
of the Du Pont Co. are cited as some 
of the finest examples of American 
laboratories. The latest example is 
the erection of a new building at 
Washington for the National Academy 
of Science by the national research 
council at a cost of about $1,350,000. 


Service Affects Life of 
Linings 
(Concluded from Page 547) 


per cent manganese as residual silicon 
and manganese in the bath in order 
to keep oxygen out of the final steel, 
removes the oxidizing layer of the 
bath between the metal proper and 
the slag and thus materially decreases 
the corrosive action at the shallow 
edges of the bath. 


In the final analysis, the  refrac- 
tory which is most desirable from 
the steelmaker’s point of view is 


that which will enable him to produce 
steel at the lowest furnace cost per 
ton. If by frequent renewals of lining 
at a fairly low price, a fast working 
furnace will produce sufficient ton- 
nage to offset the cost of new linings, 


that operation is satisfactory. If a 
higher priced refractory will permit 
the furnace production to be suff- 


ciently increased to result in a lower 
or equal furnace cost per ton of 
steel, that refractory is most desirable. 
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In conclusion the author wishes to 
acknowledge and express his appre- 
ciation of the aid in obtaining in- 
formation given him by W. H. Kelley, 
refractories engineer of the Bethle- 
hem Steel Co., and by Prof. Bradley 
Stoughton, professor of metallurgy at 
Lehigh university. 


Open Safety Museum 


The new American Museum of Safe- 
ty, 120 East Twenty-eighth street, New 
York, formally was opened Jan. 30. 
Many of the leading figures identified 
with the safety movement in this coun- 
try as well as executives of many large 
corporations were present. These in- 
cluded Charles L. Close, manager of the 
department of safety, sanitation and 
welfare, United States Steel Corp., who 
holds the most important industrial 
safety post in this country. It was 
announced by Arthur Williams, presi- 
dent of the museum that the institution 
would be conducted in co-operation with 
the New York state department of la- 
bor but that it would continue to func+ 
tion as a national institution where em- 
ployers from all sections of the country 
may acquaint themselves with the best 
known means of safeguarding the life 
and health of their workers, not only 
through mechanical devices, but also 
through education. Mr. Williams pointed 
out that 20,000 men and women still 
are being killed annually and that more 
than half a million are being seriously 
injured each year, in industrial opera- 
tions so that there is opportunity for 
much more intensive safety wotk. 


PublishTentative Standard 


Subcommittee No. 2 of the sectional 
committee on standardization of bolt, 
nut and rivet proportions, which was 
organized by the Society of Automotive 
Engineers and the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers acting as joint 
sponsors, has returned a _ tentative re- 
port of their findings. This report has 
been published and is being distributed 
to enable the subcommittee to have the 
advantage of comment and criticism 
of all interested users before the final 
report is drafted. Copies of the tenta- 
tive report may be obtained from C. B. 
LePage, American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, 29 West Thirty-ninth street, 
New York. 








Clarence J. Matthews and C. J. 
Mitchell have been appointed receivers 
for the May Foundry Co., Sixty-first 
street and Eastwick avenue, Philadel- 
phia. The company is solvent, accord- 
ing to reports, but was unable to 
liquidate assets to meet maturing ob- 
ligations. 
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Chapter V—Normalizing and Annealing (Continued) 


HE structure of all steels, in 

either the normal or annealed 

state, may be interpreted in terms 
of physical properties. In Fig. 38, for 
instance, the physical properties most 
commonly used in testing work are 
plotted for a 0.26 per cent carbon cast 
steel specimen similar to that from 
which the micrographs shown in Figs. 
34, 35, 36 and 37 were made. The elastic 
limit, ultimate tensile strength, and per 
cent of elongation in 2 inches are in- 
dicated at the progressively higher tem- 
peratures used in normalizing. The grain 
size is approximately indicated in a rel- 
ative manner. 

At temperature below the critical 
point, the cast steel in the form of half- 
inch cubes has a grain size of about 
0.001 square millimeter, a __ tensile 
strength of 54,000, an elastic limit of 
20,000 and an elongation of 13 per cent. 
This stee] should give a fair idea of the 
effect of grain size upon these physical 
properties because it is so low in carbon 
that no appreciable hardening should 
occur with air-cooling. Air-cooling pre- 
vailed in all cases plotted in Fig. 38. 

No great change is apparent at 750 
degrees Cent. (1382)*, but a slight rise 


“Figures in parenthesis represent temperature 
Fabr. 


in 





in the values of the physical properties 
is noticeable and the grain size has de- 
clined to about 0.00085 square millimeter. 
At 800 degrees Cent. (1472) the grain 





Influence of Size on 
Annealing Time 


HILE laboratory samples may 

give a good basis for study- 
ing the principles of normalizing 
and annealing, they are of little help 
in determining the treatment re- 
quired for heavy sections. Therefore 
the discussion in the accompanying 
installment on the influence of 
size on annealing time is of prac- 
tical value. 

Chapter I of the serics appeared 
Oct. 4; Chapter I] was published 
in the issues of Oct. 18, Nov. 1 and 
Nov. 15; Chapter III in the issues 
of Nov. 29, Dec. 13 and Dec. 27; 
and Chapter IV in the issue of Jan. 
10. Chapter V has appeared in the 
Jan. 24 and Feb. 7 issues. 

Charles H. Fulton is director of 
school of mines and metallurgy, 
University of Missouri; Hugh M. 
Henton its consulting metallurgical 
engineer and assistant professor of 
metallurgy and mining, State Col- 
lege of Washington, and James H. 
Knapp is consulting industrial engi- 
neer, Los Angeles. 
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size has shrunk to 0.0007 square milli- 
meter and an abrupt jump in elongation 
and ultimate strength has taken place, 
soon to be followed by an increase in 
the elastic limit. From 800 to 850 de- 
grees Cent. (1472-1562) the values of 
the three properties increase rapidly, 
while the grain size falls to 0.0005 square 
millimeter. From 850 to 950 degrees 
Cent. (1562-1742) the gain in elonga- 
tion and ultimate tensile stress con- 
tinues, but more slowly. The elastic 
limit reaches its maximum at about 900 
degrees Cent. (1652), at which tempera- 
ture the grain size is 0.0001 square mil- 
limeter. 

Beyond 900 degrees Cent. the grain 
size begins to increase at about the same 
ratio to temperature with which it de- 
creased in the range below 900. The 
elastic limit drops, and soon after the 
values of the other properties decrease, 
so that further elevating of the tempera- 
ture above 950 degrees Cent. (1752) 
does not accomplish normalizing but 
simply causes the structure to revert 
to the cast condition. 

Normalizing at 900 degrees Cent. 
(1652) has caused a drop in grain size 
to one-tenth of the original size, has 
raised the elastic limit from 20,000 to 
50,000 pounds per square inch, the ten- 
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sile ultimate from 54,000 to 75,000 
pounds per square inch and elongation 
from 13 to 30 per cent. It will be found 
that each cast steel, of whatever car- 
bon content, will act in a similar man- 
ner, effects of partial hardening being 
eliminated from the study. 


Effect of Annealing 


Annealing does not show parallel ef- 
fects. The elastic limit and_ tensile 
strength rise to nearly parallel values, 
though considerably lower, but elonga- 
tion rises only slightly before it falls 
away with increased temperature of an- 


nealing. It is evident that the loss of 


ductility in 0.26 carbon steel occurs be- - 
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pounds per square inch, due partly to 
the cold work given it by virtue of its 
ductility in the normalized condition. 
As the carbon increases from 0.25 to 
1.8 per cent the air-cooling produces a 
greater and greater quenching or hard- 
ening, whch becomes acute on hyper- 
eutectoid steels with small sections. A 
variation in properties is effected which 
departs further and further from the in- 
terpolated values as calculated from per 
cents of ferrite and pearlite, or cemen- 
tite and pearlite. For instance, consider 
a 0.60 per cent carbon steel. With the 
eutectoid placed at 0.90 per cent, in a 
well annealed sample we have 2/3 pear- 
lite and 1/3 ferrite. For tensile strength: 
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slow cooling. Air-cooling is fast enough 
to catch the grain in the smaller size, 
giving the higher ductility. 

The ductility in terms of elongation, 
and tensile strength, can be calculated 
theoretically for well annealed steel from 
the following values: The tensile 
strength of pearlite is 110,000, of ferrite 
40,000 and of cementite 10,000 pounds. 
The ductility of pearlite is 10 per cent, 
of ferrite 50 per cent and of cementite 
0. However, sorbite and grain size en- 
ter into the combination, and affect the 
figure actually obtained, as does the rel- 
ative position of the constituents. The 
sorbite of very low carbon content has 
a ductility which approaches that of 
small grained ferrite, and slightly higher 
tensile strength. When it contains more 
than 0.50 per cent carbon, sorbite is 
much stronger than pearlite, and some- 
what more ductile, so pieces or rods of 
small section and wire for cables fre- 
quently reach a_ strength of 300,000 


93,333 pounds. For ductility (2/3 of 10) 
+ (1/3 of 50)=23 1/3 per cent in 2 
inches. 

Actually such’a steel with normal 
amount of impurities will have 95,000 
pounds to 105,000 pounds _ tensile 
strength if well annealed and about 20 
per cent elongation, depending on the 
amount of previous hot work done to 
reduce imperfections present in the orig- 
inal cast ingot. Some sorbite, or a slight 
change in manganese content, or some- 
thing or that sort, readily gives an im- 
provement in one direction, sometimes 
in several. Brinell hardness gives a 
good indication of ultimate tensile 
strength. 

If. we take a steel of 0.60 carbon, 0.22 
manganese and 0.02 per cent phos- 
phorus and _ figure the ultimate 
strength according. to Campbell’s for- 
mula we: obtain 111,600 pounds per 
square inch. Evidently his formula takes 
into account some sorbite, and does not 
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depend upon steel annealed to pearlite 
and ferrite. 

The scleroscope hardness in annealed 
low carbon steel runs from 16 to 24. 
Normalized samples vary from 20 to 30, 
and cold-worked ones run as high as 
40, depending upon the carbon. In the 
range of carbon from 0.90 to 1.80 per 
cent, the annealed steels are 28 to 40 
hard, normalized ones running up to 45. 
The scleroscope hardness in annealed 
and normalized, high carbon and low 
carbon steels, has a certain relation to 
the elastic limit. Staring at 16 hard- 
ness, a plain very low carbon annealed 
steel] will have an elastic limit of about 
15,000, while 80 hardness gives about 
150,000 pounds per square inch, and be- 
longs to a very high carbon quenched 
steel, not annealed. The elastic limit for 
the last example annealed would be 
about 55,000 with a hardness of 37. 

Ductility does not mean softness by 
any means, but a rough idea of the prog- 
ress of the annealing operation can be 
gained from the scleroscope hardness. 
As the hardness increases ductility de- 
creases in some measure, but very soft 
ferrite in large grains is too weak to be 
used in wire-drawing cold. 

Notch toughness is a general _char- 
acteristic of well annealed steels. The 
higher the ultimate tensile strength and 
elongation, and the. lower .the elastic 
limit, the tougher the steel, but for good 
reason the higher elastic limit with the 
same elongation gives the better test in 
the notched bar. The miscroscopic ar- 
rangement of constituents bears a de- 
cided influence on notch toughness. A 
ferrite versus pearlite boundary in cast 
steel, unannealed, is much like a min- 
iature notch. A normalized steel has the 
best apparent microstructure, but a limit 
soon is reached where the higher car- 
bon steel show a falling off of the ulti- 
mate strength and elongation, and notch 
toughness is low even though the elastic 
limit is high. 

Annealed materials do not resist abra- 
sion or shear well. Sorbite in the nor- 
malized steels is little better, leaving this 
field to the hardened and_ tempered 
steels. Shrinkage and warping due to 
heat are not found to occur after cool- 
ing in annealed finished products. 


Fatigue as a Factor 


Electric conductivity and permeabil- 
ity are greatest in well annealed low 
carbon steels. A little cold work, ever 
such as shearing thin sheets for trans- 
formers, lowers the values greatly. 
Air-cooling also causes a lowering. 

Springiness, resistance to bending 
and fatigue are greatest in sorbite 
steel, generally produced by the dou- 
ble treatment. If fatigue occurs only 


from stresses in excess of the elas- 


tic limit, then annealed material would 
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be the best and take the most cold 
work, but the consensus of opinion 
seems to be that fatigue may pro- 
ceed to final failure from rapidly ap- 
plied whipping stresses considerably 
below the yield point at least. 

In all properties which pertain to 
cupping, spinning, or sheet metal 
working, annealed materials are su- 
perior and efficient work entails a 
certain strength which belongs to 
small, equiaxed grains rather than 
large, overworked ones. The purer 
steels of low carbon content are the 
ones used most. The retarding effect 
of the deformed pearlite upon equiax- 
ing ferrite becomes increasingly mani- 
fest as carbon increases, and low tem- 
perature anneals are then less effi- 
cient. 

Ingotism in large sections of cast 
steel presents itself often for solution 
by annealing. The figures of the or- 
iginal dendritic forms can be etched 
and then examined readily by the 
naked eye. If this structure is not 
readily completely removed, it can at 
least be modified by a very high heat 
for a short time, followed by a lower 
heat just above the critical range with 
quick cooling between. 


Influence of Size 


The large size of many articles 
which need annealing and normalizing 
brings up a question which ever takes 


the keenest judgment of the steel 
treater. Though we may study the 
iron-carbon diagram, find out what 


treatment is feasible, and prove it by 
treating the half-inch laboratory sam- 
ples, how are we to heat through, 
and cool through, a 4 or 5-inch billet 
or shape? What manner of quench- 
ing will give an effect to a 12-inch 
cube equivalent to air-cooling for a 
half-inch one? 

As far as 0.26 per cent carbon cast 
steel is concerned we will attempt to 
show by means of Fig. 39 the time 
variations necessary in heating and 
holding to get the grain refinement, 
also the limit allowable in time for 
cooling to normalized structure, and 
likewise with annealing. The diame- 
ters are given in inches, and time in 
hours. From what we have learned 
for the half-inch cubes, it is a ques- 
tion of a certain maximum time al- 
lowable in cooling through the criti- 
cal range which gives us, for in- 
stance, the well normalized partly 
sorbitic structure. This time for 0.26 
per cent carbon steel is about 15 min- 
utes but can be stretched to about 
25 minutes in case of an 8-inch sec- 
tion because of the harsher cooling 
necessary on the outside of the latter 
to bring down the temperature of the 
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center fast enough for sorbite and 
ferrite in anything like a fine grain. 

Let us go back to the heating op- 
eration, which is the same whether 
normalizing or annealing is to be ac- 
complished. Heating in a furnace of 
ample capacity should be accomplished 
in about 15 minutes for every inch of 
diameter. The heating time depends 
on the temperature of the furnace. 
Fig. 39 shows the time required to 
bring the temperature of a one-inch 
cube to the point necessary, assum- 
ing the furnace temperature is  cor- 
rect and the furnace chamber is prop- 
erly proportioned to the work. 

From Fig. 39 it will be noted that 
while only 60 minutes are required to 
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long, but ordinarily the temperature 
of the piece being treated must be 
measured from the outside, and a 
long time is required to equalize the 
temperature at the center with that 
on the surface when the gradient 
becomes small. The transformation of 
ferrite grains into the austenite so- 
lution takes a great amount of en- 
ergy, and energy transfer from out 
to in is slow when difference in en- 
ergy potential (temperature gradient) 
is slight. When a temperature bal- 
ance is obtained, then we have ideally 
yet to accomplish in a large mass, 
say 512 cubic inches for the 8-inch 
cube, what took 15 minutes at least 
in half-inch cube, containing % of a 
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heat a 4-inch cube to the proper tem- 
perature in a properly designed fur- 
*nace, the piece must be held 2 hours 
at that temperature to effect the de- 
sired change in structure. Where ac- 
curate results are desired the furnace 


temperature must be carried only 
slightly above that desired in the 
piece. This prevents any danger of 


overheating. It will be seen that the 
rough figure for heating time already 
given iS approximately correct. As 
the heat conductivity of steel is great 
enough and the specific heat small 
enough, the inside of any pieces will 
come to the annealing temperature 
without injury to the outside if this 
time is allowed. 


The holding time, from Fig. 39, is 
seen to be about twice the heating 


time for any particular diameter. This 
means a half hour per inch of sec- 
tion. 


To some this may seem too 


cubic inch. With all possible allow- 
ance, we can never get as small a 
grain in the large sizes. The tem- 
perature gradients which exist in the 
beginning place some grains in an 
active growing condition while others 
are partly dormant, and easily ab- 
sorbed.* Hence the germinant grains 
grow large until equilibrium is finally 
established, and a difference in grain 
size exists way up in the austenite 


region before any attempt at cool- 
ing is made. Some advocate an in- 
crease in temperature of the furnace 


to decrease time, (See Fig. 39) but 
when the proper temperature has been 
determined a further increase is only 
justified by such an emergency as 
lack of capacity or rather the lack 
of heat units the furnace can furnish 
at the lower temperature. 

After holding the correct time at 





*Jeffries, Bulletin A. I. M. E., June, 1918. 
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the maximum temperature, cooling for 
annealing of 0.26 per cent carbon steel 
should be rapid enough to give pearl- 
ite well defined at 500 diameters, and 
time allowable is 
The graph is very 


no sorbite. The 
shown in Fig. 39. 
flat, giving but the slightest increase 
in time with size. Our contention 
that 1 2/3 hours are sufficient for a 
9-inch cube is confirmed by Law in 
his cooling of 18-inch, 0.34 per cent 
carbon masses.* He found the 
steel pearlitic even after an oil quench 
which cooled it in 2 1/3 hours. Longer 
time could not be allowed in low 
carbon steels because of grain growth 
in the Ar, region. This marks quite 
a change, when the half-inch piece 
had to be furnace-cooled, and the 
structure even then showed much bet- 
ter annealing for the latter, because 
of its smaller grain. 

Normalizing cooling follows Fig. 39 
quite closely as far as 9-inch ma- 
terial, but there would be no_ fur- 
ther increase in time allowable if 
we attempt to carry on the treatment 
with still larger sizes. Law says the 
18-inch cube quenched in water was 
only hardened on the outside, the cen- 
ter being still pearlite. There still re- 
mains iced brine quenching, but in any 
event such large pieces had best be 
treated to a hardening process if pos- 
sible, and then drawn back to sorbite 
on the outside or as deeply as hard- 
ening had penetrated. 

The double treatment has its limi- 
tations with size, just like the simpler 
process, because cracking of corners 
or of an _ outside’ ring. Severely 
quenched material should always be 
removed from the quenching bath be- 
fore it reaches room temperature. Be- 
low 100 degrees Cent. (212) a great 
strain begins to be manifest in 
the most exposed parts, and no use- 
ful purpose is served by any cooling 
below 150 degrees Cent. (302) ex- 
cooled below 


cept that an _ outside 


might sooner cause a center to cool. 
Cooling of an extensive supply of 
the medium employed for the quench- 
ing should be provided for, as large 
numbers of large articles may so alter 
the temperature of a non-circulating 
bath as to cut down the hardening 
effect for grain refining of the suc- 
ceeding large pieces entering. Small 
articles, as can be ascertained from 
Fig. 39, need no very harsh treat- 
ment. Double treatment for normal- 
izing springs, consists in quenching 
sections not exceeding one-inch thick- 
neés in oil hot enough so the material 
ig treated clear through to the troo- 


*E. F. Law, Journal, Iron and Steel institute, 
May, 1918. 
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stite condition. Then the drawing 
heat gives a removal of the troostite 
structure and the substitution of the 
normal sorbite. Spring steel contain- 
ing 0.50 per cent carbon is quenched 
from 850 degrees Cent. (1562) after an 
hour per inch of thickness* for hold- 
ing time, in crude oil, then drawn back 
at 475 degrees Cent. (887). 

Ample capacity for cooling as well 
as for heating being a necessity, much 
variation in heating time and cooling 
time can and must be made as carbon 
content rises. If a 0.9 per cent car- 
bon drill steel of one-inch diameter 
be cooled in the furnace according 
to Fig. 39, after heating 15 minutes 
and holding 30 minutes at 775 degrees 
Cent. (1426) and takes about an hour 
to cool, it will possibly be finer grained 
than any low carbon or any greatly 
hyper-eutectoid steel air-cooled. This 
is because 'the critical range is so nar- 
row at the eutectoid point that even 
with furnace-cooling the transformation 
period is passed through rapidly; 
while to the left or right of 0.90 per 
cent carbon, the range so_ rapidly 
widens that extremely hypo or hyper- 
eutectoids pass the transformation but 
slowly with faster cooling. The one- 
inch 0.90 per cent carbon rod can 
be made still finer, of course, by the 
normalizing air-cooling. 

A 9-inch 0.90 per cent carbon piece will 
be hard to normalize (in plain carbon 
steels) with either single or double 
treatment because the outside has to 
be cooled fast to conduct heat from 
the inside, and too severe a quench 
cracks the former. Hot oil baths will 
do the work but ample heat capacity 
demands that at least 100 times the 
volume of the piece quenched shall 
equal the volume of oil used. If the 
Structure shows at all troostitic, the 
steel must be drawn back to the sor- 
bitic condition by a reheat to no over, 
600 degrees Cent. (1112). Aside from 
the liability to crack, large sizes of 
near eutectoid steels will be found 
easier than large sizes of other steels, 
to anneal or normalize to small grains. 


The magnitude of the problem of 
treating large forgings, guns for in- 
stance, will at once strike us. Law 
in quenching his 18-inch cubes in water 
obtained martensite only on the out- 
side while the center was pronounced- 
ly pearlitic; no other cooling tried 
gave anything but pearlite all through. 
Also, in reading the micrographs he 
gives, one can’t help but notice a 
tendency to larger grain in the water- 
quenched and sprinkled than in  oil- 
quenched samples. This no doubt was 
due to the great temperature gradient 


“See Fig. 39. 
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between outside and center. The ex- 
act grain count is not available, but 
the relative size of the old austenite 
grains can be traced through the net- 
work of ferrite. 


Recommend Standards for 


Hot Water Tan ks 


Manufacturers of hot water stor- 
age tanks, at a recent meeting held at 
Washington, submitted to the division 
of simplified practice of the United 
States department of commerce ten- 
tative recommendations covering sizes 
and dimensions of these commodities. 
These recommendations, if generally 
adopted by manufacturers, distributors 
and users of tanks, will represent a 
reduction from over 250 varieties as 
now made to five standard sizes and 
two working pressures. The dimen- 
sions of tanks recommended for man- 


ufacture are as follows: 
‘Capacities in 


Length in Diameter United States 
feet in inches gallons 
5 30 180 
6 36 315 
7 42 500 
10 42 720 
14 42 1000 


The tanks are to be made with two 
working pressures, namely 65 and 100 
pounds per square inch, and are to 
be interchangeable for either horizon- 
tal or vertical installations. Each tank 
is to have five tappings, all of the 
same size and using standard threads. 
Manholes are to be standard size, 11 
x 15 inches, and of pressed steel. In 
tanks of 30 inches in diameter, the 
manhole must be in the head. The 
hand hole is to be 4 x 6 inches with 
a cast iron cover. The hand hole may 
be located as desired. j 

Coils for either horizontal or ver- 
tical installations of these tanks are 


to be as follows: 
Size of pipe 


Tank dimensions diameter Lineal 
Feet Inches in inches feet of pipe 
5 30 1% 14 
6 36 14% 18 
7 42 1% 22 
10 42 1% 34 
14 42 1% 50 


In certain installations where greater 
capacity is desired, it is recommended 
that two or more tanks of appropriate 
size be used. It is believed that the 
reduction in stocks of large size sheets 
and plates together with other econ- 
omies resulting in the manufacture of 
these simplified sizes will more than 
offset the cost of additional piping 
where two or more tanks are used. 

These tentative recommendations are 
to be put before all interested groups 
for consideration with the view of se- 
curing their adoption at a_ general 
conference to be held at the depart- 
ment of commerce at some future date. 
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Alloying Nickel with Cast Iron 


Studies of Results Obtained by Additions of Nickel in Varying 


T 





Percentages Are Offered —Hardness Increased and 


Grain Structure Made More Dense 


ICKEL was found useful as an 
N alloying element in steel as far 

back as 1885, but its use in cast 
iron has been slow and is of compara- 
tively recent origin. Of course, this has 
been due partly to the cheapness of cast 
iron. It was not thought that it could 
bear the cost of nickel addition, but it 
has been due also to the lack of knowl- 
edge among foundrymen about its ef- 
fect:on iron. 

Today, cast iron is emancipating it- 
self from its accepted role of poor cousin 
to steel, and much more care and atten- 
tion, and what is more significant, ex- 
pense, is devoted to its manufacture. 
It is not considered uneconomical today 
to use the electric furnace for iron for 
certain special purposes. Also, found- 
ries do not consider chemical and phy- 
sical contro] methods, an unwarranted 
expense, although they were considered 
highly extravagant some years ago. 

Development of this subject has not 
proceeded to the point where all possible 
applications of nickel in cast iron can 
be foreseen. The International Nickel 
Co. is studying the matter, in its lab- 
oratories and it is hoped that through 
these investigations more light  ulti- 
mately may be shed upon the matter. 
It is a complicated problem; the effect 
of nickel on iron depends upon the pres- 
ence and amounts of other elements, 
upon the form of the carbon and other 
factors. 

Reports on this subject by several in- 
vestigators* have agreed in some state- 
ments and disagreed in others. How- 
ever, from a consideration of their re- 
sults as well as of the experience of the 
International Nickel Co. and of others 
who have been engaged practically in 
the production of nickel cast iron the 
following statements are warranted. 

The presence of nickel in cast iron 
causes increased graphitic carbon for- 
mation; i. e., nickel tends, as does sili- 
con, to gray the iron. This effect is 
quite definite but fairly mild; 1 per cent 
of nickel being equal perhaps roughly 


*Piwowarsky and Eberfeld, Stahl und Eisen 
V 43 P 967; 1923. 

Bauer and Piwowarsky, Stahl und Eisen V 
40 P 1300; 1920. . 

. E. Johnson Jr., Principles, Operations and 
Products of Blast Furnace; . 

W. H. Hatfield, Cast Iron in Light of Recent 
Research, 1918. 

R. Moldenke, Principles of Iron Founding, 


1917. 
L. Guillet, Comptes Rendus, V 145 P 552, 
1907. 


BY PAUL D. MERICA 





NTEREST of foundrymen pro- 

ducing gray tron castings has 
centered on the apparently  para- 
doxical requirements of demands 
which certain castings must meet. 
Increased strength is sought without 
decreasing machineability. In the 
accompanying article Paul D. Meri- 
ca, physical research department, In- 
ternational Nickel Co., Bayonne, N. 
J., offers some observations relative 
to the effect of nickel additions and 
advises how these should be made 
and what results may be expected. 
Dr. Merica, through his intimate as- 
sociation with this work and in the 
light of his former experience with 
the bureau of standards comments 
upon the possibilities and limitations 
of the nickel-iron alloys. 











to from % to 1 per cent of silicon in 
this respect. ‘ 

The nickel does not form carbides, but 
dissolves in the ferrite of the iron. If 
the composition is such that combined 
carbon is present in the castings, this 
will be fine in structure in the presence 
of from 1 to 5 per cent nickel, and more 
resembling sorbite than pearlite, and in 
consequence harder. 

Therefore, it will be seen that nickel 
exercises two effects quite opposite in 
nature, by lowering the combined car- 
bon it softens the iron, but by sorbitiz- 
ing the pearlite matrix of the iron, it 
hardens it. Which of these will prevail 
depends largely on the amount of com- 
bined carbon. If this is low in the com- 
position of iron under consideration; 
i. e., if the iron is soft and open the 
nickel will soften it still further. If it 
is high, from 0.3 to 0.8 per cent, the 
hardening effect will predominate, as 
in fact it generally does in practice. 

What has been said explains partly 
the disagreement of different investiga- 
tors in commenting upon the effect of 
nickel on the mechanical properties of 
cast iron, and indicates also the diffi- 
culty of making general statements con- 
cerning it, The effect on mechanical 
properties gained by the addition of 
nickel, will depend upon the type of iron 
used; the latter may be hardened or 
softened, strengthened or weakened. 

Grades of gray iron carrying from 0.50 
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to 0.85 per cent of combined carbon in 
general will be hardened, strengthened 
and toughened by the addition of from 1 
to 5 per cent of nickel. Increases of 
from 15 to 40 per cent in hardness and 
in bending or compressive strength are 
thus obtained. The use of nickel often 
is beneficial, particularly in thin  sec- 
tions, in that good values of hardness 
may be obtained without incurring the 
risk of obtaining chilled or mottled iron 
or hard spots. The hardness obtained 
in gray iron by nickel additions is not 
due to an increase in the amount of car- 
bide present, as it is when obtained by 
lowering the silicon content, with con- 
sequent attendant machining difficulties, 
but is due to the superior and finer 
form of the pearlite or carbide in the 
presence of nickel. 

The effect of nickel may be illustrated 
by the records of tests of two sets of 
two heats each of iron, similar except 
for the presence of nickel. These tests 
are summarized in the accompanying 
table. 

It is interesting to note that the %- 
inch bars of melt No. 2 were mottled 
and brittle yet not as hard as the per- 
fectly gray bars of melt No. 3 contain- 
ing nickel. 

The effect of the addition of from 1 to 
5 per cent of nickel on the fluidity and 
the shrinkage of cast iron appears to be 
so slight as to be unappreciable. How- 
ever, the addition of nickel appears to 
produce finer grain castings particularly 
in thin sections. The resistance to cor- 
rosion of nickel-bearing cast iron is 
somewhat superior to that of similar 
iron without nickel, but probably not 
sufficient to warrant its use generally to 
increase corrosion resistance. On the 
other hand, the resistance to oxidation 
at high temperatures is increased by the 
addition of nickel and some efforts have 
been made to utilize this feature in a 
practical manner. 

When nickel is used in connection 
with chromium, the combined effect of 
the two elements depends upon their rel- 
ative amounts, but generally is in the 
direction of hardening and strengthening 
the iron and increasing its chilling 
power. Dr. Moldenke has madea study* 
of the effect of one particular combina 


_ *Paper before the American Institute of Min 
oa and Metallurgical Engineers, February, 
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tion of nickel and chromium found in a 
commercial pig iron made by the Beth- 
lehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

Nicke] may be added either in the 
cupola or in the ladle. For the former 
purpose, nickel shot may be used, but 
it should be coarse, probably not under 
Y% inch. A preferable form is that of 
25-pound blocks which will not fall 
through the charge as shot will do. 
Amounts of nickel up to 5 per cent may 
be added in the ladle and readily ab- 
sorbed. In this case finer shot is desir- 
able, probably such as will pass a %- 
inch screen and this should be fed grad- 
ually into the stream of hot metal from 
the cupola spout. 

More recently the International 
Nickel Co. has developed a grade of 
nickel] shot for this purpose having a 
reduced melting point, which in conse- 
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analysis for these purposes is as follows: 
Silicon, 1.50 to 2.50; manganese, 0.40 to 
0.70; carbon, 2.75 to 3.25; nickel, 1.00 to 
2.50; chromium, 0.75 to 1.25. This should 
be given a good anneal prior to use. 
In making seamless tubing similar uses 
are found for these materials in the 
piercing and drawing plugs, while a con- 
siderable tonnage goes into forging in- 
dustry as hammer blocks. For all these 
purposes the situation demands a ma- 
terial which has a great resistance to 
wear together with strength. 

The use of nickel cast iron for cyl- 
inder blocks and pistons of automobile 
engines was developed by the Cadillac 
Motor Car Co., Detroit, in an effort to 
improve the quality of these castings 
and to secure greater length of service 
from them. iThe idea of using nickel 
in the cylinders was due to J. J. Wil- 





bs Effects of Nickel Additions 


Per cent Per Per Brinell Transverse 
Per cent com- Per cent Per cent hardness strength 
Per cent total bined cent man- cent phos- 3000 in 


Melt nickel carbon carbon silicon ganese sulphur phorus kg. pounds Deflect’n in inches 


(*) 12°’ centers. 
(*) 6” centers. 





( Arbitra- 
8 3.7 3.63 0.45 1.45 0.58 0.032 0.09 192 * 3270(2) 0.126 (tion bars 
) 3.93 0.83 1.45 0.68 0.031 0.13 159 2690 0.146 (1%" rd. 
2 3.70 2.30 1.37 0.65 0.021 0.22 315 125(?) 0.090 (%”" x 
3 45 3.65 0.60 1.24 0.68 0.023 0.19 350 219 0.198 (%” 


(flat bar 








quence dissolves more quickly in the 
ladle metal. 

If an electric furnace is used, the 
nickel may be included in the charge in 
the usual manner—using shot or blocks. 

Nickel] and nickel-chromium cast iron 
have won for themselves a definite place 
in the steel industry and the develop- 
ment of their use is still progressing. 
The rolls used in a steel mill can be 
classified as either sand cast iron, chilled 
cast iron, steel or alloy. The latter 
term almost invariably refers to a nickel 
or nickel-chromium cast iron, a large 
number of which are sold under a trade 
name. The range of analysis of such 
rolls will approximate, silicon 1.00-2.00; 
manganese, 0.40-0.75; carbon, 1.50 to 
3.50: chromium, 0.75 to 1.50; nickel, 0.50 
to 1.50. Such rolls are used for rough- 
ing, stranding and finishing. They are 
fitted by their hard surface, toughness 
and resistance to wear to the first two 
uses. A chilled roll is found more often 
in the finishing passes. 

Other accessories used in the man- 
ufacture of steel are regularly made 
from nickel or nickel-chromium mixes. 
These include rolling mill guides, which 
perform the function of leading the steel 
into the proper pass of the mill; bend- 
ing dies in a pipe mill which bend the 
skelp into position to be welded and 
pipe balls which support the skelp dur- 
ing the welding operation. A typical 





son, of the Cadillac company, and its 
development has been further promoted 
by H. B. Swan, superintendent of its 
foundries, through whose courtesy I am 
able to present a brief description of 
their experience and practice. 

For the cylinders an iron is used con- 
taining from 1.75 to 1.90 per cent sili- 
con and from 1.50 to 2.00 per cent nickel. 
Without the nickel addition the brinell 
hardness would average from 130 to 150. 
With addition of nickel the hardness 
can be increased to 175 to 200. This 
increase may, of course, be accomplished 
by other means, but with increased dif- 
ficulty in machining. Inasmuch as these 
difficulties are eliminated by the use of 
nickel, the experience of the Cadillac 
company has been that it is economical 
to secure this hardness by using nickel. 

From service tests of cylinders they 
have found that with the lower hardness 
a wear of from 0.0015 inch to 0.002 inch 
was obtained in 20,000 to 25,000 miles 
and the cylinders would need regrind- 
ing. With a brinell hardness of 175 to 
200, however, the cylinders showed a 
wear of only from 0.00075 inch to 0.001 
inch and did not need regrinding. This 
company credits this decreased wear 
not only to the hardness of the iron, but 
also to the fine grain and high luster 
finish which can be produced with addi- 
tion of nickel. It has been found that 
the nickel cast iron cylinders at 200 
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brinell hardness machine as easily as the 
non-nickel bearing ones at 150 brinell. 
For pistons this company uses a 2.50 
to 2.75 per cent silicon iron with about 
1% per cent of nickel. ' Without the 
nickel, the section of % inch is so thin 
that the iron would tend even with this 
high silicon content to be hard and mot- 
tled. The addition of nickel prevents 
the formation of any white iron, but 
gives a fine grain machineable iron. 
In some recent tests in co-operation 
with another motor car manufacture, 
cylinders were cast with the regular 
mixture to which various amounts of 
nickel] were added. The brinell hard- 
ness values on these cylinders indicate 

the effect of nickel: 
Brinell Hardness 


Regular Mixture 141 
0.89% nickel added 157 
1.36% nickel added 170 
1.89% nickel added 195 


The addition of % per cent of nickel 
decreases the rate of oxidation of cast 
iron at higher temperatures and in con- 
sequence such iron has been used to a 
limited extent in the production of molds 
for copper castings as well as in the 
glass industry for bottle glass molds. 
Similarly such iron has been used for 
zinc-base, die-casting nozzles. 

The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co. uses a 5 per cent nickel cast iron in 
the production of electrical resistance 
grids.* The nickel raises the electrical 
resistance and improves the mechanical 
properties and toughness of the cast- 
ings which are necessarily of thin sec- 
tion. The nickel addition eliminates the 
tendency for the formation of hard or 
chilled white iron and thus strengthens 
and toughens the casting. These cast- 
ings carry about 2.50 per cent silicon and 
from 4 to 5 per cent nickel. 

In combination with chromium, nickel 
is added in amounts of from % to 1% 
per cent nickel and % to 1 per cent 
chromium to white iron used for crush- 
ing rolls and machinery, grinding plates, 
sand blast nozzles. 

H. T. Force** recommends the use of 
a 0.10 to 0.25 per cent chromium 0.10 to 
0.20 per cent nickel cast iron for chilled 
car wheels. 

In brief, the use of nickel alone ap- 
pears to be justified when maximum 
hardness and fine grain are required for 
readily machineable gray iron, and par- 
ticularly in thin sections or whenever the 
casting has both thin and thick sections. 

The nickel chromium cast iron on the 
other hand appears to offer promise 
chiefly for chilled iron where maximum 
hardness is required but where the iron 
does not need to be machineable. 

*Nickel in Iron Castings, D. N. Witman, 


1921; paper before A. I. M. E. February meet- 
ing, also Iron Age, Aug. 25, 1921. 


**Proceedings, A. S. T. M., 1921. 
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Societies News 








OST foundries are not suitably lo- 

cated, according to Frank D. Chase, 
foundry engineer, Frank D. Chase, Inc., 
Chicago, who spoke Feb. 13 before the 
New England Foundrymen’s association 
at Boston. Mr. Chase said that while 
America was far ahead of England in 
foundry design, much must be done be- 
fore low cost production of castings is 
achieved. In selecting a location for a 
foundry, he said, the important features 
to consdier were labor supply, room for 
expansion, disposal of waste material, 
and transportation of both raw materials 
and finished product. Each of these 
items was discussed as to the right and 
wrong method. A number of lantern 
slides were used to illustrate the talk. 


= ” oa 
Hold Annual Get-Together 
Association of Iron and Steel Elec- 


trical Engineers, Cleveland district 
division, will entertain with its an- 
nual dance and _ get-together Satur- 


day evening, Feb. 23, at Hotel Statler, 
Cleveland. 

* * * 
British Foundrymen To Meet 

The annual meeting of the Institute of 

British Foundrymen will be held at New- 
castle-on-Tyne, England, June 4-6. A 
number of papers will be read and dis- 
cussed and visits will be arranged to 
prominent foundries in the vicinity where 
special facilities are available for study- 
ing the manufacture of castings for ma- 
rine engines and ships. R. O. Patterson, 
Smith Patterson & Co., Blaydon-on-Tyne, 
president-elect, will occupy the chair. 

. oa es 
Announce British Institute Meeting 

The annual meeting of the Iron and 

Steel institute will take place on Thurs- 
day and Friday, May 8 and 9 at the 
headquarters of the Institute of Civil 
Engineers, London. The annual dinner 
will be held Thursday at the Hotel Cecil. 
The Worshipful Company of Black- 
smiths, one of the ancient guilds of Lon- 
don has expressed a desire to renew its 
association with the iron manufacturing 
industry, the interests of which it was 
its original function to. safeguard. Con- 
sequently the wardens have offered two 
admissions to the freedom and livery of 
the company at reduced fees to two 
members of the Iron and Steel institute. 
These members must be British subjects 
and recommended by the Institute coun- 
cil. 

* * * 


Fuel Association to Meet 


The International Railway Fuel as- 
sociation will hold its sixteenth an- 
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nual convention in Chicago, May 26- 
29. Headquarters will be at the Hotel 
Sherman. W. H. Harris, president W. 
H. Harris & Co., Chicago, has been 
made chairman of the local committee 
on arrangements. At a recent meet- 
ing of this committee tentative plans 
were made for an exhibition of coal, 
coke, oil and general supplies at the 
hotel during the convention week. The 
association has for its object the bene- 
faction of members in an educational 
way and the advancement of employer 
interests by the dissemination of in- 
formation covering the best ideas and 
practices in the purchasing, handling 
and use of fuel. 


* * * 


Announces Spring Meeting 

The American Society for Steel Treat- 
ing has just announced that its spring 
sectional meeting will be held at the 
LeClaire hotel, Moline, Ill, May 22 and 
23. The society will be the guests of 
the Tri City chapter, whose activities in- 
clude Moline, Ill., East Moline, Ill., Rock 
Island, Ill. and Davenport, Ia. 


Coast Association Grows 


Seattle, Feb. 14—At the annual 
meeting of the Federated Industries, 
a state organization of industrial lead- 
ers, N. D. Moore, vice president Pa- 
cific Coast Coal Co., was chosen presi- 
dent, E. I. Garrett, president Puget 
Sound Machinery Depot, first vice 





Convention Calendar 





Feb. 26-27—Southern Metal Trades association. 
Annual convention, St. ‘Charles hotel, New 
Orleans. W. E. Dunn Jr., Healey building, 
Atlanta, Ga., is secretary. 


April 23-24—National Metal Trades association. 
Annual convention at the Hotel Astor, New 
York. Louis W. Fisher, Peoples Gas build- 
ing, Chicago, is secretary. 

April 24-26—American Electrochemical society. 
Spring meeting at Philadelphia, Dr. Collin G, 
Fink, ‘Columbia university, New York, is 
secretary. 

April 28-30—American Gear Manufacturers’ as- 
sociation. Spring meeting, Lafayette hotel, 
Buffalo. T. W. Owens, 2443 Prospect avenue, 
Cleveland, is secretary. 

April 30-May 2—Society of Industrial Engi- 
neers—Annual convention at Buffalo. George 
C. Dent, 608 South Dearborn street, Chicago, 
is secretary. 

May 8-9—British Iron and Steel institute. An- 
nual meeting at the Institution of Civil En- 
gineers, London. G. C. Lloyd, 28 Victoria 
street, London, is secretary. 

May 19-21—Southern Supply and Machinery 
Dealers’ association, National Supply and Ma- 
chinery Dealers’ association, and American 
Supply and Machinery Manufacturers’ associa- 
tion—Triple convention at Hotel ‘Cleveland, 
Cleveland. F. D. Mitchell, 1819 Broadway, 
New York, is secretary. 

May 20-23 National Association of Purchasin 
Agents. Annual convention at Boston. J. He 
Leonard, Corn Exchange bank, Bridge 
Long Island ‘City, N. Y., is secretary. 

May 22-23—American Society for Steel Treat- 
ing. Spring sectional meeting, LeClaire hotel, 
Moline, Ill. W. H. Eisenman, 4600 Prospect 


laza, 


avenue, Cleveland, is secretary. 

May 26-29—American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers—Spring meeting Hotel Cleveland, 
(Cleveland. ‘Calvin W. Rice, 29 West ‘Thirty- 
ninth street, New York, is secretary. 
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president; R. W. Vinnedge, vice presi- 
dent North Bend Lumber Co., second 
vice president; E. B. Chinn, Seattle 
logging operator, treasurer. Manager 
J. H. McIntosh reported that during 
the last two years the membership 
has increased from 2000 to 3150. 


List Structural Exports by 


Countries 


Washington, Feb. 19.—January  ex- 
ports of structural shapes listed by 
countries reveal the increased purchases 
of Japan, which received 1130 tons of 
plain and 128 tons of fabricated shapes 
in that month. Canada continues to be 
the largest buyer of plain shapes while 
Mexico received the greatest tonnage of 
fabricated material. Details of the larger 
shipments follow: 


Plain Fabricated 
Countries shapes shapes 
CE. Gites bare es a0 R eS eames 3,891 49 
i Rr Seer 1,130 128 
Na ia ditt aais'a <eetaa sa 364 127 
Philippine Islands........ 177 48 
CRIN 6 isthinwaannt ei 105 87 
PRIRUEENEI 5 3 oc aewe's waecee 105 113 


Shares To Be Issued’ in 
Profit Sharing Plan 


Details now are available pertaining 
to the profit sharing plan adopted re- 
cently by the Midland Steel Products 
Co., Cleveland, which includes some spe- 
cial features of interest. The following 
percentage of net earnings will be put 
into a profit sharing fund: 4 per cent 
on such earnings if $1,000,000 but less 
than $1,249,999; 5 per cent if $1,250,- 
000 but less than $1,499,999; 6 per cent 
up to $1,749,999; 7 per cent up to $1,999,- 
999; 8 per cent up to $2,249,999; 9 per 
cent up to $2,449,999 and 10 per cent on 
such earnings if $2,500,000 or over. 

It is expected that the fund will be 
divided into 400 shares. These shares 
will be allocated by the president to the 
following classes of employes: Work 
managers, shop superintendents, produc- 
tion managers, production engineers, 
chief inspectors, purchasing agent and 
assistants, employment managers, traf- 
fic managers, foremen, salesmen and 
sales engineers, auditors and’ cost ac- 
countants, executive officers and others 
whom is it deemed desirable to have in- 
terested in the profit sharing fund, may 
be added by the president upon the rec- 
ommendation of the various department 
heads. The company is to reward those 
who have contributed to its success in 
a special degree by their inventions, 
ability, industry, loyalty, disposition, re- 
sponsibility, energy, economy, sugges- 
tions, ideas or improvements of special 
value. The secrecy with which each 
employe holds his allotment will bé a 
factor for or against the employe’s al- 
lotment in subsequent years. 








































E. JOHNSON, assistant gen- 
Mex manager of sales of the 

Pittsburgh Steel Co., Pitts- 
burgh, has been appointed in charge of 
its New York office located in the 
Equitable building, that city, to suc- 
ceed C€. M. Porcher, resigned. Mr. 
Johnson will have jurisdiction over 
both the domestic and export business 
of that office. He entered the em- 
ploy of the Pittsburgh Steel Co. in 
1902, during which year the company 
first operated rod and wire mills, as- 
suming the duties of assistant man- 
ager of the wire fence department. 
In 1909 he became assistant general 
manager of sales and since 1915 has 
had charge of the export department 
in New York. 

Mr.. Porcher whom Mr. Johnson 
succeeded as manager of the New York 
office has spent 22 years in the sale 
of the Pittsburgh company’s prod- 
ucts. He was a member of Pierson 
& Co., iron and steel merchant, of 
New York, during the period of 1902 
to 1909, when it represented Pitts- 
burgh Steel Co, in the eastern dis- 
trict. In the latter year, the Pitts- 
burgh company opened its own offices 
in New York and Mr. Porcher then 
withdrew from Pierson & Co. to be- 
come its New York manager, devoting 
all of his time to sales in the eastern 
district, in which work he has-been 
since engaged. 

a 

L. Hiler has been selected to suc- 
ceed P. W. Jones Sr. as superintendent 
of the Buckeye Rolling Mill Co. New- 
ark, O. 


“ES oe 

F. M. White, who has been Chicago 
district sales manager’ for the Corru- 
gated Bar Co., will hold a similar position 


with Kalman Steel Co., which has 
purchased the Corrugated company. 
. . * 


Walter H. Duncan, recently connected 
with the sales staff of the road equipment 
department of Blaw-Knox Co. Pitts- 
burgh, formerly was field engineer for 
John F. Casey Co., contractor. 

* * * 

Charles L. Pollock has been made 
general manager of sales for the Can- 
onsburg Steel & Iron Works, Canons- 
burg, Pa., manufacturer of sheet steel. 


Men of Industry 


Personal News of a Business Character Pertaining to the Iron and 


Steel and Related Fields of Enterprise 


He was connected until recently with 
Apollo Steel Co. Apollo, Pa., for 
about 11 years, first as secretary and 
later as general manager of sales. 

* * * 

Seth L. Martin, recently identified 
with the Aetna Steel Co., Southington, 
Conn., formerly was president of the 
Bancroft & Martin Rolling Mill, Port- 
land, Me. 

* * * 

Mac G. Bell, superintendent of open 
hearths of the Pardee Steel Corp., 
Perth Amboy, N. J., has resigned his 
position and retired from the steel in- 
dustry. 

* * * 

Julian Kahn, Youngstown, was re- 
elected president of the Truscon Steel 
Co., at the annual meeting recently. Oth- 
er officers and the board of directors 
also were re-elected. 

“Se Wee 

Richard T. McGee, recently connected 
with the Dillon Bros. Machine Co., 
Bridgeport, O., formerly was a mechan- 
ical engineer associated with Ackermann 
Mfg. Co., Wheeling, W: Va. 

* * & 


P. D. Howe has resigned as treas- 
urer of the Saco-Lowell Shops, Bos- 
ton. He is succeeded by Robert F. 


Herrick Jr., formerly general agent 
of the plant at Lowell, Mass. 

* * * 
Paul G.. Leoni of the Iron & Ore 


Corp. of America, 11 Broadway, New 
York, is making an extensive business 
trip on the Pacific Coast and at pres- 
ent is stopping in San Francisco. 

* * * 

A. Michaels, recently placed in 
charge of the rail department of the 
Pittsburgh office for Hyman-Michaels 
Co,, Chicago, iron and steel scrap, new 
and relaying rail dealer, formerly was 
connected with the home office. 

* * «* 

Stanley H. Smith, for many years 
manager of railroad sales for the 
Bethlehem Steel Co., now is in charge 
of the Chicago territory of the Wyom- 
ing company with the title director 
of railroad sales. 

* * * 

J. H. Hogue, for the past five years 
superintendent of the foundry for the 
French Foundry Co., Piqua, O., has 
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accepted a position with the Turner 


& Seymour Mfg. Co., Torrington, 
Conn. 

* * * 
Richard Peters Jr., of Robert C. 


Lea & Co., Philadelphia, addressed the 
City Historical society of Philadel- 
phia Feb. 19 on the “Early Iron 
Industry of Philadelphia and Vicin- 
ity.” 

* * * 

Burrows Sloan, vice president of 
General Refractories Co., Philadelphia, 
and John R. Sproul, treasurer of that 
company, who have been in Europe 
on a business trip, are expected to 
return about the end of February. 

* * * 


G. E. Greer, recently made vice presi- 
dent of the William H. Ziegler Co., 
Minneapolis, distributor of shovels pro- 
duced by the Wyoming Shovel Works, 
formerly was in charge of the rail- 
road sales of the Wyoming company in 
its Chicago office. 

* * * 

John Robertson, recently appointed 
manager of the Regina branch of Wa- 
terloo Mfg. Co. Waterloo, Ont., 
thresher and tractor manufacturer, was 
for the past 10 years manager of the 
Winnipeg branch of the Sawyer Mas- 
sety Co., Ltd. 

* * & 

E. N. Hurley, recently nominated as 
a member of the American Debt Fund-- 
ing commission, and confirmed in that 
nomination by- the United States sen- 
ate, is president of the Hurley Ma- 
chine Co., Chicago and New York. 
He was head formerly of the United 
States shipping board. 

ae oe 

E. P. Lane for the past nine years 
connected with the engineering department 
of Stone & Webster Inc., resigned Feb. 
1 to enter the printing business at Man- 
chester, Mass. Previous to his association 
with Stone & Webster, Mr. Lane was 
with the New York Central railroad for 
eight years and prior to that was with 
the American Bridge Co. 

* *x* * 

A. R. Budd, formerly vice presi- 
dent of the Diamond Coal &. Coke 
Co., has been appointed vice presi- 
dent of the Hillman Coal &..Coke 
Co. and J. D. Martin has resigned 
























February 21, 1924 


as chief engineer of that company to 
become general superintendent of the 
Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke Co., Roa- 
noke, Va. 

aE Dis 

J. C. Mead, present circuit . clerk 
at Oregon, IIl., will join the Paragon 
Foundries Co., that city, as assistant 
superintendent. 

* * * 

John Inglis, president of the American 
Blower Co., Detroit, has been named a 
director of the Detroit branch federal 
reserve bank of the seventh district, for 


three years. 
* * * 


M. A. Jones, assistant secretary and 


purchasing agent, Mahoning Valley Steel © 


Co., Niles, O., has resigned from that 
company and will join the Waddell Steel 
Co. in an executive capacity. 

+ - 4 

Francis L. Higginson Jr., recently elec- 
ted a director of Lockwood, Greene & Co. 
Boston, engineer, is a member of Lee, 
Higginson & Co. Henry W. Howe, also 
elected a director of the engineering 
company is a member of Lawrence & Co. 

* * * 

J. O. Heitsenrether, vice president and 
sales manager of the United States Re- 
fractories Corp., Mount Union, Pa., is 
spending a few weeks in the Pittsburgh 
office, directing the sale of brick in the 
western Pennsylvania district. 

"Ee eae 

C. W. Mains, chief engineer of the 
Stanton Ironworks Co., Ltd., England, 
expects to sail for a few weeks’ visit 
to the United States in March for 
the purpose of studying American iron 
and steel works practice. 

oe oe 

L. H. Holmes, has resigned as Boston 

district agent of McClintic-Marshall Co. 


to become a member of Weaver Co.,° 


Lansdale, Pa., structural fabricator. Mr. 
Holmes had been identified for many 
years with the McClintic-Marshall Co. 

* * * 

A. W. Rohn, Baraboo, Wis., who 
opened and developed the Cahoon iron 
mine near that city, has accepted a posi- 
tion with the Donner Mining Co., in 
charge of its two-shaft property at 
Hibbing, Minn. Mr. Rohn took charge 
of the property on Feb. 1. 

te 

Charles P. Buck, inventor of a 
regulator for oil handling equipment 
and for the past 12 years sales man- 
ager and general manager of the Per- 
fection Metal Products Co., Topeka, 
Kans., has resigned to form a com- 
pany with C. E. Gault, to be known 
as Gault & Buck. 

es 

Myron Summers, salesmanager, Su- 
perior Sheet Steel Co, has resigned his 
position and will become indentified with 





IRON TRADE 


W. A. and C. S. Thomas who recently 
acquired the Thomas works of the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., at Niles, 
O., including 12 hot and six cold sheet 
mills, 

oe * 

C. W. Eger, managing director of 
Elektrokemisk Industri, Norway, and 
his metallurgical advisor, Dr. M. Sem, 
are in the United States at present on 
business for that company. While in 
America they may be located through 
their representative here, the Electric 
Furnace Construction Co., 1015 Chest- 
nut street, Philadelphia. 

* * * 


Harry C. Thomas, assistant. general 
manager of the United Alloy Steel 
Corp., Canton, O., has resigned, effec- 
tive this week, it was announced Feb. 16. 
Mr. Thomas said he expects to leave 
Canton for Los Angeles, about March 1 
and then would start on a tour of the 
world. On his return from the world 
tour he said he intends to re-enter the 
steel industry. 

* * * 

E. F. W. Alexanderson, consulting 
engineer of the General Electric Co. 
and chief consulting engineer of the 
Radio Corp. of America, has been 
awarded the Order of Polonia Restituta, 
by the Polish government, in recogni- 
tion of his meritorious services in 
connection with the building of Po- 
land’s new radio station near War- 
saw. 

ee Se 

B. R. Gllyenram, assistant manager, 
and Sven Nilsson, foundry superintend- 
ent, Husqvarna Vapenfabriks A. B., 
Husqvarna, Sweden, foundry interest 
manufacturing light castings, stove plate 
and sanitary ware, are touring the found- 
ry centers from Boston to Milwaukee 
and St. Louis. ‘They are making a de- 
tailed study of American foundry prac- 
tice and equipment. : 

* * * 

Louis A. McAbee has been appointed 
district representative with headquarters 
at Hagerstown, Md., by Eastern Fuel 
Co., Pittsburgh. Mr. McAbee is well 
known as a traffic expert, having been 
stationed at. various points in the United 
States in charge of traffic for the avia- 
tion service during the world war. His 
start in railroad work began with his 
appointment as secretary to Dudley G. 
Gray, then general freight agent of the 
Baltimore & Ohio railroad, now vice 
president of the Western Maryland rail- 
way. 

a ee 

W. H. Patterson, recently connected 
with the John H. Dunham Co., Chi- 
cago, advertising company, was for- 
merly with Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co. as manager of the resale- 
industrial sales department. Mr. Pat- 
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terson has been identified for many 
years with the development of mo- 
tors and control apparatus for cranes, 
elevators, hoists, etc. He is a grad- 
uate of Purdue university and a mem- 
ber of the American Institute of Elee- 
trical Engineers. 
* *¢ ¢ 


William D. Fraser recently resigned 
as manager for Berkshire Mfg. Co, 
Cleveland, maker of molding machines 
and vibrators, has been in charge of the 
manufacturing operations for this com- 
pany since 1911. His first employment 
was with Cummer Engine Works, now 
Kilby Mfg. Co., when the former plant 
built steam engines. After leaving the 
Cummer company Mr. Fraser was with 
the Brown Hoisting Machinery Co. for 
four years, leaving there to take charge 
of the Cleveland-Gordon Press Co., man- 
ufacturer of printing presses. After two 
years Mr. Fraser established the Fraser 
Machine Works, now the Industrial 
Machine Works. He returned to Cleve- 
land shortly afterward to asume charge 
of the Berkshire Mfg. Co. 

* * * 


George A. Drysdale recently made 
metallurgical editor of The Foundry 
succeeding the late H. E. Diller, has had 
26 years experience in practical foundry 
and metallurgical work, following his 
graduation from college in 1898, and is 
widely known through his writings on 
technical subjects. Mr. Drysdale was 
born in Swansea, S. Wales, England in 
1873, and emigrated to Boston with his 
parents in 1883. He attended the col- 
legiate school and university of Kings 
callege, Nova Scotia and was graduated 
from McGill university, Montreal, Que., 
with the degree of bachelor of applied 
science in 1898. Later the same univer- 


sity conferred the degree of master of 


science in recognition of his attainments 
in practical chemistry and metallurgy. 


He first was employed by the Howard : °’ 


& Bullough American Machine Co, 
Pawtucket, R. I. as foundry chemist. In 
1903 he became metallurgist for the 
Stover Mfg. Co., now the Stover Mfg. 
& Engine Co., Freeport, If. He later 


_ became head of the raw material inspec- 


tion department of International Har- 
vester Co. of Canada, Ltd., Hamilton, 
Ont. with supervision of the chemical 
and physical laboratories. Im 1911, he 
became chemist and metallurgist for At- 
las Engine Works, Indianapolis. 

Mr. Drysdale left the Atlas company 
in 1912 to engage in research work for 
the Ingersoll-Rand Co., Phillipsburg, 
N. J. on malleable iron. In 1913 he re- 
turned to the Atlas Engine Works, re- 
organized as the Lyons-Atlas Co., and 
later the Midwest Engine Corp., Indian- 
apolis, and since then has been identified 
with that company and associated in- 
terests. 
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HEODORE AHRENS was 
+f cect president of the Standard 

Sanitary Mfg. Co., at the directors’ 
meeting, Jan. 31. J. W. Oliver was elected 
vice president and head of the executive 
committee; W. C. McKinney, secretary 
and treasurer; Willard C. Chamberlin, 
vice president and general sales man- 
ager; H. M. Reed, general manager of 
factories; Theodore Mueller; assistant 
general manager of factories and M. C. 
Wilde, assistant secretary. Mr. Ahrens 
was re-elected to the position held by 
him since the inception of the company. 
Mr. Oliver has been with the Standard 
company or its allied companies since 
1903 and Mr. McKinney was formerly 
general manager of factories. Mr. 
Chamberlin was first connected with. the 
company in 1907. He has been manager 
of the San Francisco office and later of 
the Pacific coast territory. He has held 
the position of general sales manager for 
several years. Mr. Reed has been assist- 
ant general manager of factories for a 
number of years. Mr. Mueller has been 
manager of the Louisville works for 
some time. Mr. Wilde and Mr. DeHaven 
were re-elected to their former positions. 
Mr. Wilde having been connected with 
the company since its beginning and 
Mr. DeHaven starting with it as a boy. 


+ a + 
HE Coy Valve Co, Chehalis, 
Wash., has completed a_ brass 


ae 

Long is president; William F. West, 

vice president; A. L. Generaux, sec- 

retary and Chas. L. Brown, treasurer. 
7 o + 


RODUCTION of tin, lead and bab- 

bitt metals is to begin in several weeks 
in the new foundry of the Statter Metal 
Co., 952 Hanna building, Cleveland. The 
foundry, now under course of construc- 
tion at 7700 Bessemer avenue, represents 
an expenditure of about $40,000 including 
equipment which has been purchased. L. 
B. Satter is treasurer of the company. 


* * * 


RANK H. LANGSENKAMP has 

incorporated the Langsenkamp copper 
smithing and canning equipment manv- 
facturing business, at 130-142 East 
Georgia street, Indianapolis, under the 
name of F. H. Lafigsenkamp Co, to 
give long time employes an oppor- 
tunity to buy an interest in the com- 








Here and There in Industry 
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Lines of Productive Enterprise 





pany. A total of 1750 shares of no par 
value has been made available on 
terms to the incorporators by Mr. 
Langsenkamp at $100 a share. The 
incorporators, who are directors of the 


new company, include Lawrence G. 
Geis, Elmer C. Prange, James J. 
Nitchum and Henry Marshall. 

Soo ae 


ARM machinery and produce will 

be handled by Edwards & Carey, 
Inc., Bridgehampton, N. Y., recently 
incorporated for $50,000. All equipment 
has been purchased to equip the com- 
pleted plant. E. S. Edwards is presi- 


dent, R. F. Carey, vice president, and 


I. T. Edwards, secretary and treasurer 
with offices at R. R. avenue, Bridge- 
hampton, 

* 3 + 


yO NEW buildings or equipment are 
needed at present by Clarage Fan 
Co., Kalamazoo, Mich., recently in- 
corporated for $1,000,000 to take over 
the business of the old company of that 
name which was a private ownership. 
Charles Clarage is president of the new 
company, F. McMurdie, vice president 
and R. R. Ware, secretary and treasur- 
er. The company manufactures fans, 
blowers, air washers, engines, heating 
and ventilating equipment and also does 
a@ general foundry and machine shop 


business. 
7” om 7 


R ECENT incorporation of the Amer- 
ican By-Products Corp., Donegan 
building, Vancouver, Wash., has resulted 
in that company taking over all interest 
and assets of the Chemical By-Product 
Industries. The new company was in- 
corporated for $2,000,000. It will produce 


-equipment for the process of recovery of 


oils, chemicals, drugs, and other by-prod- 
ucts from coal, lignite, oil shale, sawdust 
and waste wood. A large machine of that 
type in which the company specializes is 
planned for construction this summer near 
Kelso, Wash. The machine will have 
a capacity of 250 tons a day. Henry C. 
Prudhomme is secretary and general man- 
ager of the American company. 
* * * 


OTORS METAL MFG. CO., De- 
troit, manufacturer of hoods, tanks, 
fenders, sod pans, and other stamp- 
ings, etc., elected George E. Roehm 
president at the recent annual meet- 
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, agent. 


_ Drop Forge Co., Marion, 












ing of the board of directors. Wil- 
liam Christian was elected vice presi- 
dent, Robert R. McMath, treasurer 
and general manager; N. C. Johnson, 
secretary, F. B. Fick, sales man- 
ager, and G. S. Burke, purchasing 
The first three officers and C. 
R. Talbot, George R. Harris, F. C. 
McMath, Willard Hope, Lloyd 'N. 
Allen, F. G. Christian, Dr. T. C. Butt- 
rick and H. A. Burnett, were elected 


directors. 
* * * 


LAW-KNOX CO., Pittsburgh, manu- 

facturer of steel products such as 
furnace equipment, road building equip- 
ment, etc., announces the following per- 
sonnel changes: Robert T. Harris, form- 
erly in the New York office has been 
transferred to Baltimore as district sales 
manager; Charles K. Wehn, formerly at 
the Chicago office, has been sent to Pitts- 
burgh as district manager of the standard 
steel building department; R. D. Sprad- 
ling has been transferred from Baltimore 
to Chicago where he is district manager 
of the standard building department, and 
William F. Glasser, formerly engineer in 
the heavy forms department has been ap- 
pointed assistant chief engineer of that 
department. 

om * + 

THE Marion Forged Products Co. 

became successor to the Western 
Ind., following 
the sale of the property recently un- 
der order from the circuit court. Di- 
rectors of the reorganized company 
are: Frank W. Trabold, president; 
Robert R. Batton, vice president; 
Frederick W. Davis, treasurer; J. M. 
Wilson, secretary, and Milton Matter. 

As a source of working capital, 
$125,000 of five year 7 per cent bonds 
was issued, the merchandise creditors’ 
ciaims being settled on a basis of 50 
per cent cash and 50 per cent bonds. 

The preferred stockholders of the 
old company will receive as par value 
common stock in the new company. 
Under the reorganization, the plant is 
entirely under local management and 
is freed from any connection with 
the R. L. Dollings company. 

The new company will manufacture 
forgings of carbon and alloy steels, 
brass, bronze, copper and aluminum, 
also a line of finished wrenches, chain 
pipe hooks, clamps, etc. 
























the American Institute of Mining 

and Metallurgical Engineers, died 
Sunday Feb. 10 at Muskogee, Olka., 
aged 65 years. He was born at 
Oakdale, L. I., and was graduated from 
Columbia university. From 1898 to 1910 
he was manager of the Mexican Coal & 
Coke Co., Las Esperanzas, Mexico, in 
1913 becoming vice president of the Le- 
high Coal & Navigation Co., which posi- 
tion he relinquished in 1920 to become 
consulting mining engineer at New York. 
Last year he went to Oklahoma to take 
charge of his coal properties there. 

* * * 

Edwin Davis, formerly associated 
with the Elbel Hardware Mfg. Co., 
Canton, O., died at his home in that 
city Feb. 13. 


Bi 4 LUDLOW, ex-president of 


zs * * 


Wii#tam L. Thompson, for many years 
associated with the Saco-Lowell Shops, 
both at the plant at Newton Upper 
Falls, Mass., and the Boston office, died 
at home in Newton Upper Fails Feb. 10. 


* * * 


W. H. Murphy, treasurer of William- 
son Heater Co., Cincinnati, died recently 
at his home in that city. He entered 
the employ of the Williamson company 
25 years ago as a cashier. He was 60 
years old and prominent in Cincinnati 
business and fraternal circles. 


* * * 

Siegfried Heller, president and chief: 
owner of S. Heller Elevator Co., Mil- 
waukee, electric and hydraulic freight 
and passenger elevators, died Feb. 11 of 
pneumonia after a brief illness. He was 
55 years old and a native of Germany, 
coming to America in 1884 and opening 
the elevator works in 1893. 

* * * 

Walter Tufts, identified with the white 
lead products industry for many years, 
died at his home in Boston Feb. 8.. Mr. 
Tufts was vice president and treasurer 
of National Lead Co. of Massachusetts, 
vice president of Chadwick-Boston Lead 
Co., and a director of United Lead Co, 
National Lead Co. of New York, and 
Webster & Atlas National bank, Boston. 


* * * 

B. L. Knowles, manager of the pub- 
licity department of Worthington Pump 
& Machinery Corp., 115 Broadway, New 
York, died Feb. 14 of cerebral hemorr- 
hage, at 45 years of age. He started 


with the Worthington corporation as a 
boy and spent 28 years in its service. He 
was a member of the Technical Pub- 





licity association, National Industrial 
Advertisers association, the Mayflower 
society and other bodies. 

* * * 

Harry M. Clark, aged 65, an official for 
many years of the McKeesport Tin Plate 
Co., McKeesport, Pa., died Feb. 11 in his 
home at Otto, Pa. He was born in 
Wheeling, W. Va., and came to McKees- 
port from Jersey City, N. J., in 1902, 
when the Portvue plant of the tin plate 
company was opened. He first was em- 
ployed by the company as a bookkeeper 
and later became assistant treasurer, sec- 
retary and then company auditor, a posi- 
tion he held until three years ago when 
ill health forced his retirement. 

ee ae 

Frederick H. Snyder, director of 
eight manufacturing companies in Mas- 
sillon, O., and president of five of 
those, died at his home in that city 
recently at the age of 84 years. Among 
those companies of which he was pres- 
ident, were the Hess Snyder Mfg. 
Co., Peerless Drawn Steel Co. and 
the National Sanitary Co., Salem, O. 
His first business connection was with 
a foundry and machine shop which 


in 1882 was consolidated with the 
Hess interests to become the Hess 
Snyder Mfg. Co. 


* * * 
William H. Birkmire, well known in 
the steel construction industry, died of a 
complication of ‘diseases at his home in 
New Rochelle, N. Y., Feb. 9. Mr. Birk- 
mire was born at Falls of Schuylkill, 
Philadelphia, in 1860. He then studied 
architecture and came to New York in 
1885 to take care of the construction de- 
partment of the Jackson Architectural 
Tron Works. In 1892 he joined the old 
firm of J. B. & J. M. Cornell, for which 
he had charge of the construction of the 
Astor hotel. He later became president 
of the Building & Engineering Co. 
Among important jobs which he com- 
pleted was the construction of the Mexi- 
can national opera house at Mexico City. 
He was the author of “The Planning and 
Construction of High Office Buildings.” 
“Architectural Iron and Steel,” and other 
books on modern building methods. 


Li censed To Manufacture 


Rustless Iron 
An arrangement has been made through 
Campbell & Gifford, consulting engineers, 
17 Victoria street, London, with Perin & 
Marshall, consulting engineers, 1107 
Broadway, New York, for the manufac- 
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ture in the United States of rustless iron 


in electric furnaces by the Hamilton- 
Evans process, which was developed in 
England. In this process the chromium 
alloy is added to the bath in the electric 
furnace so that the rustless iron is made 
in one operation, two slags being used. 
It is understood in London that an Amer- 
ican company known as the Hamilton- 
Evans Process Corp., is being organized 
with headquarters in New York. 


Build Factory Structures 
on Credit Plan 


A new plan for the financing of in- 
dustrial building construction is an- 
nounced by the Blaw-Knox Co., Pitts- 
burgh. This puts the purchase of build- 
ings for every use on a “pay for them 
as they earn for you” basis. The idea 
is to minimize building investment and 
so release funds for active use in the 
development of business. 

In an outline of the plan, A. C. 
Lehman, president of the company, re- 
fers to the extended payment plans that 
have been applied to the purchase of 
automobiles, household goods and other 
commodities, and he believes that the 
same fundamentals may be applied suc- 
cessfully to manufacturing buildings 
costing $1000 to $50,000. The need for 
all the capital available in a business 
enterprise frequently makes it difficult 
or impossible for a company to obtain 
the kind of structures which it needs. 

Negotiating for loans, mortgages, rais- 
ing of cash by liquidating securities 
or by stock issues present obstacles which 
defer building projects. The new plan 
is intended to minimize delay and time- 
consuming effort, and make it possible 
for a business enterprise to obtain “a 
home” with small expenditure, through 
credit. Mr. Lehman says: 


“The last 15 years have seen a 
revolution in industrial building meth- 
ods. In this short time century-old 
customs has been discarded rapidly. A 
new era is here, with the perfection of 
standard steel buildings that have cut 
squarely in half the cost of first class 
construction. Speed is vital to success 
in meeting demand and competition. Six 
months or a year has usually been con- 
sidered fast time for erecting big fac- 
tory buildings. But the best speed rec- 
ords of past years are made ridiculous 
by the short time required for erecting 
the standard steel buildings of today. 
Factories are available in 30 days. And 
the- remarkable part is that though so 
speedily erected they are just as serv- 
iceable and satisfactory as the old-time 
buildings.” 
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Machinery Lull but Temporary 


Constant Flow of Inquiries into Market Denotes Heavier Buying in Near Future—Japan 


Expected To Purchase for Reconstruction Purposes—Secondhand Equipment 
Still in Good Demand—Crane Orders Slacken Somewhat 


EMPORARY lull prevailed in the machine 
tool and shop equipment market last week 
due to unsettled conditions resulting from gov- 
ernmental investigations and the holiday which was 
observed quite generally in the East. With inquiries 
being maintained at a fair volume closing action is 
expected shortly on lists now before the market. Bids 
on the greater part of equipment for which the Santa 
Fe is in the market are to go in this week. The New 
York Central again has extended its list as has the 
Santa Fe. The latter road will take bids up to 
Feb. 28 on an additional six tools. 
Possibility of an increase in export business is re- 
flected in the favorable reception being accorded the 


is expected to develop in this quarter in the next few 
weeks. A Chilean interest recently closed on a half 
dozen tools in the New England district. Other export 
business is but fair. 

Inquiries continue to be brought out in good volume 
for used machinery but buyers generally are slow in 
closing on requirements. Sales of machine tools out 
of stock have been only fair during the past week. 
A cheerful feeling prevails in the market as increased 
buying is expected to develop before the end of. this 
month or in the first part of March. Automotive 
buying continues to take a large portion of this busi- 
ness. Crane sales have slackened somewhat from 
the volume of preceding weeks but inquiries indicate 

















Japanese. réconstruction loan. 


Considerable 


buying 


increased buying in the near future. 


Railroads Add To Extensive Equipment Lists 


EW YORK, Feb. 19.—Demand 
for machine tools last week 


was about the lightest in the 


local market this year. Orders 
were scattered, and inquiries fea- 
tureless. As mentioned in_ recent 
issues, considerable equipment is un- 


der active contemplation by New York 
Central and Southern railroads but 
this business is being placed slowly. 
The recent holiday, observed quite gen- 
erally in some sections of the East is 
believed to have been a factor in this 
dullness. Included in the few orders 
reported are a car box borer for the 
Southern Pacific railroad, and a 5- 
foot boring mill for Cameron Can Co., 
Chicago. 

The favorable reception being ac- 
corded the Japanese loan at this time 
supports the belief that substantial buy- 
ing by that country may develop over 
the next few weeks. The export situ- 
ation, otherwise, shows relatively little 
promise for the near future. 

Bids submitted to the war depart- 
ment on a 150-ton crane for installa- 
tion at Florence, Ala, and awarded 
to Niles-Bement-Pond Co. are as fol- 
lows: Pawling & Harnischfeger Co. 
$49,650; Morgan Engineering Co. $42,- 
450; Shaw Electric Crane Works, $40,- 
100; Alliance Machine Co. $36,900; 
Whiting Corp. $35,950; and Niles-Be- 
ment-Pond Co. $33,450. It is under- 
stood that the bid of the Cleveland 
Crane & Engineering Co. was with- 
drawn because it was not figured on an 
érection basis. There was an alteritate 
proposition which called for an addi- 
tional 150-ton crane and on: this the 





Calendar and Selected News 
of Plant Liquidations, Whole- 
sale Offerings, Auctions of 
Used and New Equipment, 
Etc., Page 90, Classified Ma- 
chinery Section. 











line-up of the bidders was substantially 
the same. 

Excepting for an improvement in in- 
quiry for handpower cranes, the lo- 
cal conveying equipment market is 
featureless. 


Tool Builders Hopeful 


OSTON, Feb. 19.—Miscellaneous 

buying of individual tools continues 
to feature the New England market. The 
few lists which came out in January still 
are before the trade with every prospect 
of their closing before the end of the 
month. The General Electric Co. has 
purchased a few tools for its works at 
Lynn, Mass., and one or two other 
large manufacturers have made mod- 
erate purchases. The list of recent 
buyers includes a widely diversified field 
from candy manufacturers and shoe fac- 
tories to the general machine shop. Buy- 
ing of used tools is more vigorous at 
present than that of new equipment de- 
spite several recent auction sales. A 
sale of the equipment of the _ Bristol 
Mfg. Co. at Bristol, Conn., is announced 
for the near future. The grinding wheel 
plant of the International Abrasive 
Corp. at Waltham, Mass., is to be sold 
at auction and a considerable quantity of 
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tools is expected to be thrown on the 
market. 

New England manufacturers are tak- 
ing considerable interest in the exposi- 
tion of the American Society for Steel 
Treating which is to be held at the 
Commonwealth Pier, Boston, next Sep- 
tember. New England tool manufac- 
turers report improved inquiry from for- 
eign manufacturers. A Chilean interest 
recently has purchased half a dozen 
tools in this district. 


Buying Is Steady 


PITTSBURGH, Feb. 19.—Steady de- 

mands are being made upon the 
sellers of machine tools and equipment 
in this vicinity, although larger buying 
still appears to be prospective. The 
Pennsylvania railroad’s recent pur- 
chases for Sharpsburg, Pa., included a 
24-inch shaper from one dealer, and a 
36-inch lathe with 36-inch crank planer 
from another. The Standard Sanitary 
Mfg. Co. still is negotiating. Bids 
are being filed on the requirements 
of the National Tube Co., Gary Tube 
Co. and the Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co. the latter for its East Pitts- 
burgh and Sharon, Pa., plants. Its 
purchases for small service stations 
largely have been completed. A large 
number of single tool orders are re- 
ceived each week. One or two dealers 
active last week report quietness this 
week, while others report an incrcc'te in 
activity. A West Virginia user bought 
five woodworking machines and a man- 
ufacturer located nearer by purchased 
a 6-spindle ballbearing drill with ham- 
mer attachment. Motor-driven lathes, 
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radial drills and small drills are among 
the items disposed of here this week, 
including several used lathes: Inquit- 
ies are numerous for new and used 
equipment from practically every line 
of manufacture utilizing machine tools, 


including railroads, coal companies, 
steel producers, etc. 
Several. additional crane inquiries 


have been closed up and one or two 
new ones are out, including one from 
a United States Steel Corp. subsidiary 
for two 10-ton cranes for. delivery to 
a nearby point. A large number of 
propositions are before sellers here, 
among the largest being that of the 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. for 
Cambridge, O., involving four cranes. 


Planers Still. Are Most Active 


INCINNATI, Feb. 19.—Planers 

continue the most active of the 
heavier machine tools, one Cincinnati 
firm having a score of live inquiries 
and another firm a dozen. The G. A. 
Gray Co. has five planers on its board 
for Ford Motor Co., Detroit. Inquiry 
for approximately 10 milling machines 
and a like number of lathes and bor- 
ing mills is reported. 

The largest inquiry in the market 
is the list of the Santa Fe railroad 
which will be closed this week. This 
contains 52 items for equipping a ma- 
chine shop and involving between 
$350,000 and $400,000. A number of 
local manufacturers have bid on the 
different items composing the list. 


Cr ane Awards 
Orders Placed 


One 10-ton and one 5-ton electric 
crane for Easton Structural Steel 
Easton, Pa., to Whiting Corp. 

One 5-ton pillar crane for Chicago & Western 
Indiana railroad, to Whiting Corp. 

One 10-ton electric traveling crane for Dreis & 
Krump Mfg. Co., Chicago, to Whiting Corp. 

One 45-ton electric traveling crane for Ken- 
tucky Hydro-Electric Co., Chicago, to Whit- 
ing ‘Corp. 

Two 20-ton, one 15-ton, one 12-ton, three 8-ton, 
three 5-ton and one 2-ton electric traveling 
cranes and three l-yard bucket cranes for 
National Plate Glass Co., Ottawa, Ill., to 
Whiting Corp. 

One 15-ton electric traveling crane for Bliss & 
Laughlin, Harvey, Ill., to Whiting Corp. 
One 5-ton electric box girder crane, 46-foot 
8-inch span, for Flockhart Foundry Co., 
Newark, N. J., to Pawling & Harnischfeger 

‘Co 


One 5-ton electric crane, 35-foot span, for 
Birmingham, Ala., plant of United States 
Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co., Burlington, 
N. J., to Pawling & Harnischfeger Co. 

One 25-ton locomotive crane for Hunters, Point 
Lumber & Supply Co., Long Island City, 
N. Y., to Brown Hoisting Machinery Co. 

One 20-ton locomotive crane for Graves Bros., 
Hosford, La., to American Hoist & Derrick 
iY 


traveling 
Laois 


0. 
Ore 20-ton locomotive crane, equipped with 


magnet and bucket, for a northern New 
Jersey manufacturer, to McMyler-Interstate 
Co 


One 5-ton handpower crane for Eagle Bronze 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y., to Whiting Corp. 


? 
One 18-ton locomotive crane for a northern 





IRON TRADE 


Other railroad activity is confined 
largely to single tool orders. Manu- 
facttirers say that the volume of in- 
quiries is larger than at any other 
time during the past six months. A 
number of inquiries for lathes are 
before the trade from steel companies. 
Dealers in secondhand machinery are 
enjoying better business in a majority 
of cases, although the volume is not 
up to expectations. 


Santa Fe Adds to List 


HICAGO, Feb. 19.—The Atchison, 

Topeka & Santa Fe railroad has 
added six machine tools to its already 
long list, It will take bids up to Feb. 
28 on two 16-inch x 6-foot Lodge & 
Shipley Machine Tool Co. or equiva- 
lent, portable lathes, one 36-inch x 12- 
foot Boye & Emmes Machine Tool 
Co. or equivalent, triple-geared lathe, 
one 1% x 24-inch Jones & Lamson Ma- 
chine Co. or equivalent, flat turret 
lathe, one No. 3 Acme Machine Tool 
Co. universal turret lathe, and one 24- 
ich x 12-foot Boye & Emmes com- 
pany sélective head engine lathe. A 
local machinery house has sold two 
lathes to an eastern railroad. The 
Bradford Corp., maker of railway sup- 
plies, suffered a fire loss recently in 
its machine shop and may have to re- 
place some equipment. An Illinois in- 
terest has closed for a medium-sized 
planer. Sales of machine tools out of 
store have been rather light, this past 
week, Dealers in used machinery have 


and Inquiries 


to McMyler- 


New Jersey sand 


Interstate Co. 


company, 


One 45-ton locomotive crane, for Pickands 
Mather & Co., Cleveland, to Industrial 
Works, through Ridenour, Seaver & Kendig, 
Cleveland. 

One 5-ton electric crane, $3-foot span, for 
Bliss & Laughlin, Harvey, I., to Whiting 


Corp. 

One 10-ton electric gantry crane, 41-foot span; 
for New York, New Haven & Hartford rail- 
road, for installation at Cedar Hill, New 
Haven, Conn., to Whiting Corp. 

One 150-ton electric crane, 10-ton auxiliary, 
65-foot span, for engineering section of the 


war department, Florence, Ala., to Niles- 
Bement-Pond Co. 

One _1-ton handpower crane, 34-foot span, 
equipped with electric hoist, for Metropolitan 
Ice ‘Co., South Orange, N. J., to New 
Jersey Foundry & Machine Co. 


One 5-ton handpower, single I-beam crane for 
a New York company, to New Jersey Found- 
ry & Machine Co. 

One 10-ton trolley for Vulcan Mould & Tron 
Corp., Latrobe, Pa., to Shaw Electric Crane 
Works. 

Two 6-ton cranes or assembly hoists with 22- 
foot, 8-inch span for McClintic-Marshall Co., 
Rankin, Pa., to Shaw Electric Crane Works. 

One 2-ton crane with 19%-foot span for 
Union Drawn Steel Co., Beaver Falls, Pa., 
to Detroit Hoist & Machine Co. 

One 5-ton crane with 33-foot span for EII- 
wood City Forge Co., Ellwood City, Pa., to 
Detroit Hoist & Machine Co. 

One /7-ton crane with two trolleys for 
McClintic-Marshall Co., Pottstown, Pa., to 
Shaw Electric Crane Works, previously re- 
ported as one 10-ton crane. 

One No. 2 crawler-type locomotive crane for 
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enjoyed only fair business, but look 
for heavier demand before the end of 
the month. 


Lull Believed Temporary 
LEVELAND, Feb. 19.—Lull in de- 


mand characterizing the machine 
tool market last week is believed tem- 
porary by many dealers. A _ slightly 
unsettled feeling resulting from gov- 
ernmental investigations is reported as 
contributing to the falling off in or- 
ders. Single tool lots continued to 
predominate during the week both in 
orders and inquiries, 

Inquiries are well maintained in vol- 
ume. The New York Central has added 
to its recent long list with two inquiries. 
An Ohio manufacturing company has 
inquired for a hydraulic press and a 
metal products manufacturer for two 16- 
inch lathes. Automotive buying  con- 
tinues mainly for replacement purposes 
although some purchases are being made 
for expansion. 

Demand for used machinery is better 
although many buyers experienced a lull 
last week as compared with business 
during the past month. Small orders 
are the rule with few dealers reporting 
more than single machine purchases. 
Liquidation of manufacturing companies 
is slowing the resale market somewhat 
although equipment offered for sale by 
companies in the course of dissolution 
are sometimes priced higher than the 
regular figures several local dealers are 
quoting. 


of the Week 


Duquesne Slag Products Co.,. Pittsburgh, t 
McMyler-Interstate ‘Co. ‘ on 


Orders Pending 


Four cranes, including two 10:ton and one 
each 30 and 40-ton for American Sheet & 
Tin Plate Co., Cambridge, O.; order to be 
placed this week. 


One 15-ton crane for American Sheet & Tin 
Plate Co., Merger works, Farrell, Pa.; bids 
being taken. © 
ne 25-ton crane for Allegheny Steel Co., 
Brackenridge, Pa.; may buy used crane if 
in good condition. 

Two 10-ton cranes for Blaw-Knox Co., Blaw- 
nox, Pa.; bids being taken; order may go 
to northern Ohio manufacturer to duplicate 
cranes now in use. 

Cranes for Carnegie Steel Co. at Clairtown, 
Duquesne and Homestead, Pa.; and lo- 
comotive crane outfit for Mingo Junction, 
O.; bids being tabluated. 

Cranes for Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Bal- 
timore; orders expected to be placed within 
two weeks. 

One 25-ton crane for Bessemer & Lake Erie 
railroad; papers not yet back from New 
York. 

One 25-ton overhead crane for manufacturer 
in Harrisburg, Pa. district; bids being tak- 
en. 

Two 10-ton cranes for subsidiary of United 
States Steel Corp., Pittsburgh district; bids 
being taken. 

One 150-ton traveling crane, four 15-ton cranes 
and two 20-ton traveling cranes, for Finley 
yards, North Birmingham, Ala., of Southern 
railway, to be bought through Dwight P. 
Robinson & Co., Inc., New York,’ éfigi- 
neer, 
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ANNISTON, ALA.—Anniston Foundry Co. 
will rebuild portion of plant recently damaged 
by fire. 

ANNISTON, ALA.—Central Foundry Co., 
E. P. Cooper, manager, will replace $100,000 
plant recently damaged by fire. 

FAIRFIELD, ALA.—Tennessee Coal, Iron 
and Railroad Co. will increase its steel foundry 
capacity this spring, according to announce- 
ments by Gordon Crawford, president. Plans 
are that production will be extended to in- 
clude castings for commercial purposes. 


LOS ANGELES—Dutweiler Co., manufac- 
turer of sheet iron, angle iron work, pumps 
and machinery, plans new plant on Leonard 
street. 

OAKLAND, CAL.—The Marchant Calcu- 
lating Machine Co., Powell and Landregan 
streets, plans 1-story foundry costing about 
$50,000 at Tenth avenue near High street. 

BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—Special Machin- 


ery Co., Inc., has been incorporated with 


$50,000 capital. 

DERBY, CONN.—Tryon Mfg. Co. has been 
incorporated for $25,000 to build, manufacture 
and deal in machinery and _ tools. 

NEW HAVEN, CONN.—The Wheeler Mfg. 
Co. recently incorporated has leased space 
here for manufacture of steel cutlery. 

SAVANNAH, GA.—Plans are being formu- 
lated by Central of Georgia to rebuild shops 
recently damaged by fire. New construction 
is to cost about $350,000. Noted Nov. 29. 

CHICAGO—The Republic Flow Meter Co., 
2240 Diversey Parkway, plans doubling present 
capacity of plant. Construction is to be started 
shortly. 

CHICAGO—American Bolt Corp., through 
F. E. Davidson, 53 West Jackson boulevard, 
has taken bids for a plant, including machine, 
boiler, carpenter, cold, pump and_ storage 
shops, estimated to cost $500,000. 

CHICAGO—Acorn Motor Truck Co., 3915 
Armitage avenue, has been incorporated for 
$50,000 to manufacture and sell trucks, tops, 
parts, etc., by Adolph Dipping, Charles Statter, 
and L. G. Bartlett. Correspondent is Thomas 
Mathiesen, 431, 68 West Monroe street. 

CHICAGO—The Stamograph Co., 549 Wash- 
ington street, has been incorporated with 250 
shares no par value stock to manufacture and 


deal in machines and merchandise, by Ruth 
Hoffman, Morris J. Hoffman and Philip D. 
Hoffman. 

CHICAGO—Dayton Hydgo Electric Power 
Co., 343 South Dearbom street, has _ been 


incorporated for $500,000 to construct, build 


and operate plants, transmission lines and 
apparatus, by E. J. Keeley, Fred D. Breit 
and M. K. Hobbs. 

CHICAGO-—Berryman Oil Burner Co., 109 


East Chicago avenue, has been incorporated 
for $10,000 to manufacture and deal in heating 
and power system and equipment by John 
Christenson, H. M. Walter C. 
Steffa. 

CHICAGO—The Vergan Schmidt Co., 4513- 
15 South Halsted street, has been incorporat- 
ed for $12,000 to design, manufacture and 
repair tools and machinery, by A. B. A. 
Schmidt, Charles Vergan, L. Vergan and 
E. O. Schmidt. 

PBRORIA, ILL.—The National Motorist Sup- 
ply Co., 633 Main street, has been incorporated 
to manufacture and deal in steel, iron or metal 
products, by O. J. McCalla, Wendell C. Ar- 
graves and Hazel M. McCalla. 


ROCKFORD, ILL.—The S. E. Rice Acces- 


Burnett and 


New Construction and Enterprise 


sory Co., 225 South Main street, has been 
incorporated for $50,000 to manufacture and 
deal in metals and materials and products of 
iron, steel, etc., by Stuart E. Rice, Katherine B. 
Rice and George W. Curtis. 

HAMMOND, IND.—The Paige & Jones 
Chemical Co., New York, recently completed 
an addition to its local plant and is installing 
new machinery to increase its boiler feed wa- 
ter treatment business. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Stanworth Tool 
Mfg. Co. has been incorporated with $50,000 
preferred stock. 

WICHITA, KANS.—Hayes Equipment Co., 
701 East Gilbert street, plans addition to its 
pump factory. It is planned to double pres- 
ent capacity of plant manufacturing oil and 
gasoline pumps and filling station equipment. 


BATON ROUGE, LA.—The Buffum Tool 
Co. has been incorporated with 500 shares 
no par value stock to manufacture mechanic’s 
tools. 

SHREVEPORT, LA.—The Fulton Co., W. 
N. Fulton, president, plans 2-story, 60 x 144- 
foot reinforced steel and concrete building, 
costing approximately $50,000 to be built on 
Kingston pike. Company manufactures valves 
and temperature regulating devices. 

BALTIMORE—Monarch Engineering & Mfg. 
Co., 1206 American building, has been incor- 
porated by Harry D. Harvey, Ethel R. Gray 
and others to manufacture furnaces. 





British Buying Many 
American Tools 


LTHOUGH British manufactur- 

ers export much machinery the 
United Kingdom is also a large im- 
porter and the United States fur- 
nishes by far the major portion of 
this business. As far back as 1910 
the British Isles ranked third in 
importance as a market for Ameri- 
can equipment, absorbing $4,500,000 
that year. In 1913 it had taken sec- 
ond place with purchases of $10,- 
400,000 worth. 

During the world war importa- 
tions from the United States were 
increased tremendously. After 
peace had been restored, Great Brit- 
ain in 1922 continued to be second 
in importance as a market for Amer- 
ican equipment, with purchases of 
$21,500,000. Some of this was re- 
exported. In 1913 re-exports were 
35 per cent but in 1922 they were 
only 15 per cent. 

Generally speaking, machinery 
imported from the United States is 
of the better class, machine tools 
and labor-saving equipment. 

Sources of machinery imports by 
Great Britain are as follows in 1922: 


Country Percentage 
ee ee OPEL LOC EET rte oe 65.5 
CS ee ee ee 19.0 
IOS os ee Oe Eee 6.5 
ET oe CPE ee 4.0 
All other countries ............. 5.0 














CUMBERLAND, MD.—Roman Steel Tennis 
Net Co. has been incorporated for $100,000 
by J. Phillip Roman, William H. Oswald and 
others to manufacture products of wire and 
wire mesh. 


BOSTON--The Lenk Mfg. Co. has been 
incorporated for $50,000 to manufacture elec- 


trical. and automotive tools by Harry F. 
Brenner, Maxwell Edleman, and D. Allen 
Lenk. 


BOSTON—The Stafford Co., 1715 Hyde Park 
avenue, manufacturer of mill equipment and 
machinery, plans 1-story, 40 x 80-foot machine 
shop costing about $25,000 including equip- 
ment. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS.—Domestic Appliance 
Mfg. Co. has been incorporated for $100,000 to 
deal in machinery of all kinds. 


DETROIT—The. Bee 
of I. Berkovitz, 1401 Gratiot avenue, plans 
4-story, $50,000, 87 x 160-foot warehouse. 

DETROIT—Zeldes Smelting & Refining Co. 
has been incorporated to carry on a general 
metal business with $10,000 capital, by May 
Zeldes, 4239 Brush street, Jacob Zeldes and 
Harry N. Ruby. 

DETROIT—The Marks-Fiske-Zeiger Co. has 
been incorporated for $250,000 to deal in iron 
and steel supplies, by Harry J. Marks, 95 
Puritan avenue, Louis Zeigler and Louis E. 
Fiske, Highland Park. 

DETROIT—Consumer’s Power Co., B. C. 
Cobb, president, will spend $15,000,000 in 
Michigan this year in power line extensions 
and new equipment. Plans call for 60,000 
horsepower generating system on Saginaw river 
and 150 miles of steel tower high voltage 
transmission lines and other projects. 


SAGINAW, MICH.—Norris Nover Iron 
Works was damaged recently by fire origi- 
nating in heating system. 

McCOMB, MISS.—An iron foundry and 
machine shop with several other buildings 
were damaged by fire Jan. 31. 

ST. LOUIS—The Steelcote Mfg. Co., 700 
North Main street, manufacturer of special 
paints and coatings, plans 4-story plant 60 
x 100 feet, at an estimated cost of $55,000, 
including equipment. Bids are to be called 
for in February. Hellmuth & Hellmuth, De 
Menil building, is architect. G. E. Niedt is 
president and treasurer. 

OMAHA, NEBR.—Omaha Structural Steel 
Works, Forty-eighth and Leavenworth streets, 
was damaged Feb. 5 by fire with heavy loss. 
K. E. Vogel is general manager. 

CARTERET, N. J.—Work has been started 
by Wheeler Condenser Engineering Co. on erec- 
tion of a 100 x 245-foot foundry for the pro- 
duction of iron and brass castings. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Safety Spring Whee! 
Corp. has been incorporated with 5000 shares 
no par value common stock, by M. J. Sher- 
lock, T. J. Bradbury and J. E. Closkey with 
W. F. X. Geoghan, 302 Broadway, as at- 
torney. 

BUFFALO, N. Y.—Michael Hayman & Co. 
has been incorporated for $1,200,000 to engage 
in metal smelting and refining, by Oscar M. 
and Edgar M. Hayman, 62 Colonial Circle, 
Buffalo. 

NEW YORK—Novo Refrigerating Corp. has 
been incorporated for $100,000 to manufacture 
refrigerating and freezing machines, by Alex 
Ginsburg, 63 Park Row, New York. 

NEW YORK—A. G. Richter has been incor- 
porated for $25,000 to do structural iron work, 
by A. G. Richter, K. E. Richter and H. Hole, 
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with G. Lange Jr., 261 Broadway, as attorney. 

NEW YORK—Ralco has been incorporated 
for $25,000 to manufacture hardware, by E. A. 
Rourse, R. Paris and W. Schaefer, with W. W. 
Gage, 250 West Fifty-fourth street, as attorney. 

NEW YORK—Chaloner Automatic Overhead 
Stop Signal has been incorporated for $100,000 
by T. T. Chaloner, R, Finch and G. L. Fisher, 
with S. Lewittes, 1328 Broadway, as attorney. 

NEW YORK-—Storms-Harvey Equipment 
Co. has been incorporated for $10,000 to make 
machinery, by E. A. Storms, J. B. Harvey 
and P. W. Eckert, with Griggs, Baldwin & 
Baldwin, 27 Pine street, as attorney. 

NEW YORK—Rosander Auto-Rim Corp. has 
been incorporated for $1,000,000 to manufacture 
automobile wheels and other accessories, by 
R. Rosander, T. Weil and R. S. Voorhees, with 
N. Rosander, 334 Fulton street, as attorney. 


NEW YORK—Francis H. Richards has 
been incorporated with 250 shares no par 
value common stock to operate machine and 
pattern shop, by F. H. Richards, F. J. Dole 
and J. F. Humphrey, with G. Drews, 15 
Murray street, as attorney. 

ROCKVILLE CENTER, L. I. N. Y— 
Youngs MacEwan & Schier has been in- 
corporated for $15,000 to make stoves, by 
F. T. Youngs, Jr., J. R. MacEwan and W. 
Schier. 

SCHENECTADY, N. Y.—An_ automobile 
service and repair shop, costing $120,000 with 
equipment, will be erected by C. D. ‘Christen- 
sen. ?lans call for 1 and 2-story structure, 
40 x 120: feet and 40 x 160 feet. 

CHARLOTTE, N.C.—The Charlotte Supply 
Co., distributor of machinery, mill supplies, etc., 
has started constructing 4-story, $150,000 
building. Considerable expansion is included 
in 1924 program.: 
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presented, reference is made to date 
of issue in which previous item 
appeared. 











CANTON, O.—The Gilliam Mfg. Co., 820 
Savannah avenue, N. E., plans addition to 


its plant. Company manufactures taper roller 
bearings, castings, etc. B. T. Steiner is 
president. 


CINCINNATI—The Aluminum Foundry Co. 
has been incorporated for $2500 by E. Albrecht, 
E. B. Albrecht, S. D. Kaefer, John Kaefer 
and H. L. Albers. 

CLEVELAND-—Statter Metal Co., 95 Han- 
na building, is constructing $40,000 foundry 
building at 7700 Bessemer avenue. A. Bloom, 
10621 Garfield avenue, is contractor. “4 

CLEVELAND—The Foster Bolt & Nut Co., 
3556 East Seventy-second street, has awarded 
contracts for constructing 1-story, 36 x 228-foot, 
$50,000 factory. 

CLEVELAND—The J. Roemer Heating Co., 
1808 East Twenty-second street, plans con- 
structing 1l-story, 80 x 132-foot addition to fac- 
tory costing about $40,000. W. S. Ferguson 
Co., 1900 Euclid avenue, is engineer. 

CLEVELAND—The Bowler Foundry Co., 
1688 Columbus road, plans constructing 1-story, 
200 x 500-foot foundry on Newburgh street 
along tracks of South Shore railroad. J, H. 
Bruce is president and E. McGeorge, Stuy- 
vesant building, is architect. 

COLUMBUS, G.—Ohio State Stove & Mfg. 
Co., W. H. Parker, Buttles avenue, super- 
intendent, plans two 1-story - buildings, each 
to cost about $20,000. Truscon Steel Co. is 
engineer. 
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MANSFIELD, O.—The Ohio Brass Co. 
recently bought 5 acres of land and some 
building across the Pennsylvania railroad 
tracks from its present site. 

PORTLAND, OREG.—Truscon Steel Co. 
has taken out permit to build $20,000 ware- 
house and steel fabricating plant. 

ALLENTOWN, PA. — Bethlehem Motors 
Corp. will dispose of its branch plant at Potts- 
town, Pa., consolidating its production at its 
local plant. Increased facilities in equipment 
and floor space will be necessary. 

AMBRIDGE, PA.—The National Metal 
Moulding Co. plans 1-story, 128 x 400-foot fac- 
tory. 

EASTON, PA.—Work will be started shortly 
by Sherwood & Sons Casket Co., Easton, Pa., 
on rebuilding its plant, which recently suffered 
$50,000 damage by fire. 

KEPLERS, PA.—Binney-Smith Co. recently 
completed manufacturing plant, four stories, 
80. x 100 feet, for which Lockwood, Greene & 
Co., New York and Boston, was engineer. 

McDONALD, PA.—The General Foundry & 
Machine Co. has bought several acres of land 
along the Pennsylvania railroad from the Alle- 
gheny Forging Co., which with buildings and 
machinery involved a stated sum of more than 
$100,000. 

NEW WILMINGTON, PA.—dQuality Tool 
Corp. has been incorporated with $25,000 cap- 
ital to manufacture tools of iron, steel and 
wood, by James A. McLaughry, William Mc- 
Laughry and D. H. McQuiston, of New Wil- 
mington, Ralph B. Miller, Youngstown, and 
Bruce McCrory, Pittsburgh. 

PHILADELPHIA—Wnm. Steele & Sons Co. 
is taking bids on a manufacturing building for 
G. A. Bisler Co., Fifth and Brown streets. 

PHILADELPHIA—Joseph Kopperman & 


(Concluded on Page 566) 











MOLDING MACHINES—Johnston & Jen- 
nings Co., Cleveland, adorns 32 pages in a well- 
prepared booklet with halftones of its molding 
machines and views of installations, as well 
as descriptions of the several types and data 
relating to their adaptation to varied use in 
producing castings. 

PICKLING—The Matthew Addy Co., Phil- 
adelphia, has issued a 32-page booklet to set forth 
the advantages of a compound to be added to 
the acid solution in the pickling process to pre- 
vent waste of acid and metal by modifying the 
acid to avoid some of the usual evils. Numer- 
ous useful reference tables are presented. 

AIR COOLERS—The Griscom-Russell Co., 
90 West street, New York, has issued a bul- 
letin describing an air cooler for cooling the 
air from generator windings using turbine con- 
densate. The cooling surface of this device is 
formed of tube elements, each being removable 
and having an outside diameter of % inch. It 
is claimed by using this cooler it is possible 
to use the air many times, thus keeping the 
air free and dry from dust. 

AIR HEATERS—Partial recovery of heat 
ordinarily lost in flue gas is accomplished by a 
device described in a recent folder published 
by the Combustion Engineering Corp., Broad 
street, New York. The apparatus consists of 
a steel casing in which are contained a number 
of steel plates. By having the gas and air 
divided into alternate streams flowing in oppo- 
site directions, the gas furnishes heat to the 
plate which in turn is absorbed by the air, 


The folder is illustrated with sketches of the 
device. 

STEEL PRODUCTS—tThe Emsco Steel Prod- 
ucts Co., 7101-51 South Alameda street, Los 
Angeles, recently published a booklet describing 
steel products for the petroleum industry. Prod- 
ucts listed are derricks, bull wheels, calf wheels, 
band wheels, sand reels, tug rims, crown blocks, 
casing blocks, tool joints, drill stems, forged 
steel flanges, blowout preventers, circulating 
heads, well pulling hoists, etc. The folder 
is illustrated. 


STAINLESS STEEL—The Firth-Sterling 
Steel Co., McKeesport, Pa., has published a 
62-page, cloth-bound volume giving the history, 
applications and types of stainless steel. The 
booklet also deals with the heat treatment and 
working necessary to its production, chemical 
analysis and resistance to various agencies of 
rust, stain and corrosion. It is embellished by 
various tables and graphs illustrating the sub- 
ject. 


SQUEEZERS—Air squeezers for foundry use 
are described in a folder recently published by 
the Adams Co., Dubuque, Iowa. The pistons 
of these machines are 12 inches in diameter 
and the working surfaces of the tables are 
16 x 22 inches. This machine is built in sta- 
tionary or portable types. Other foundry equip- 
ment such as flasks, presser boards, bottom 
boards, weights, sprue cutters, pneumatic rap- 
pers, and pattern vibrators, also are described. 


INDICATING INSTRUMENTS—tThe West- 





inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, 
Pa., has issued a 24-page illustrated booklet 
entitled “Indicating Instruments for Direct 
and Alternating Currents.” The first portion 
of the book deals with the development of alter- 
nating current and the earlier alternating current 
instruments, while the remainder of the booklet 
is devoted to a discussion of the instruments 
now manufactured. The last chapter is devoted 
to directions for applying indicating instruments, 


CLAMSHELL BUCKETS—The Blaw-Knox 
Co., Blawnox, Pa., has published a 5i2-page 
booklet describing the types and sizes of its 
buckets. Among the buckets described is one 
having great closing power with few moving 
parts; a fast rehandling bucket; a bucket for 
handling heavy, lumpy material; a single-line 
bucket; a single-line foundry bucket; single- 
rope cableway, wheel bucket; etc. The pub- 
lication is well illustrated. Other products of 
this company also are mentioned, 


WIRE ROPE—Answers to many questions 
pertaining to wire rope may be found in an 
80-page catalog recently issued by the Mac- 
whyte Co., Kenosha, Wis. The construction 
of various kinds of rope is shown and the 
purpose to which it may be put also is indi- 
cated. Wire rope for haulage, hoisting, tiller, 
towing hawsers and mooring lines, guys, log- 
ging, etc., is described. Information also is 
included on hoist hooks, rope sockets, clips, 
turnbuckles, special fittings, etc., and directions 
for splicing are given. 
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Quotations at Cents Per Pound at Leading Market Centers 
STEEL BARS NO. 10 BLUE ANNEALED <= HOOPS 
BOR: cv6 dep ccoecdaevedses 3.5150 Boston, 3/l6-inch .......... §15¢ NN iets citaa diane beasee 5.80c 
ED 064 ans odes vetbene ee? 3.55¢ RED: i Si pte bon Waekee te aes 4'30c SE iS hn sedacveksad eases 4.65¢ 
CRICAZO 2 cccccccccccccccces 3.20c CRON ocssccccvccccesecse 4.00c CED ac watsivevtiosveees 4.55¢ 
Cipeietet  cccccccccvscceeve 3.40c to 3.50¢ NEE 6a cth.o'¥s bab neces 4.10c Co cwaenesenecieseeie 4.01c to 4.16c 
CEO Loc vcc cess ecnntseve 3.36¢ nd cdupcbane deans 3.@0c to 4.06c REE  nivckevadad ceenen bee 4.95c 
DER os5.pbebsdpocepuaaye 3.35¢ DET hictacvrvvsvrvecewans 4.15¢ Se PPro 5.19¢ 
Los Angeles ..cccccsccececs 4.00c BD IED + 50 6 de ven bu Sone 5.00c Philadelphia, 1 inch and wider 
Se OUR ss enessepssyevees 3.54¢ rr rere 4.34¢ 20 gage and heavier....... 4.27¢ 
Philadelphia ......ssesecees 3.47¢ PEED. dc cccccseccesies 4.10¢ PURIIDEIER oc ccccccccccseces 3.95 
PIT _ op ccccnccvvceses 3.150 Bae. PUORCCS 22 ekccovescces 5.00c DOE KUpawsvdnaeeas devine 5.50ic 
San Francisco ........sse008 gt yg er rr ee 5.00c Bt: DOO. asigewes ts sete cious 4.80¢ 
DORONS - pccvavcctccccsctses ° t. SE .. utdewresccégabessas 4.10¢ 
BE BOOM ccncese cddcscvess 3.35¢ Wt EE xbpebes ds buatuapue 4.25¢ en mars so ROLLED STEEL 4.35¢ 
eS Berry: ere re 3.45¢ NO. 28 BLACK SHEETS Sates Uaaie............ 4.35¢ 
IRON BARS . ee: . clas ventewn bese scs 5.00c Buffalo (rounds)............ 4.45¢ 
Boston ...--eeeeeeeeceeees Bee BD oes winbicdvdeiecevess 5.00c Buffalo (shapes)............ 4.95 
Buffalo ....--+eee+sereeeees a = pegs airs 4.70c Chicago (rounds)........... 4.00c 
Chicago .scecceseerseeceees 3.20¢ SN ssc sesveecavsaexs 4.90c Chicago (shapes) .......... 4.50¢ 
Cincinnati .....+-+eeseeeees 3.40¢ to 3.500 = Cleveland .........eeeceeeee 4.50c to 4. 65e Cincinnati (rounds)......... 4.25¢ 
Detroit seeeececeeeeeeees = RISE iRe pep Cincinnati (shapes).......... 4.75¢ 
New York ...---+eeeeeeeees 3.54¢ Er er Cleveland (rounds).......... 4.Mc 
Philadelphia .......++++++00% 3.47¢ RT vicwabuvncdotevas 4.50¢ 00 o7he Cleveland (shapes) ......... 4.60c 
et 3.35¢ NE CES o0a's chs. cdidicesiess 4.85¢ Detroit (rounds)............ 4.30¢ 
SHAPES, STRUCTURAL Bam PeAMCieco occ cccccsses 5.80¢ Detroit (shapes) ............ 4.80c 
TE. cgcccsccvcscevncvees 3.6150 DE De eisswpaccbs sheared 6.00¢ Los Angeles (rounds)....... 5.60c 
SE - «cen 0ebssueneeues 3.65 Se sc bbaccobaansachae 4.75¢ New York (rounds)......... 4.40c 
CRRIRRD: “0s cvccccccostveces i — i SME . Skeecabebbasbeaeus 4.95¢ aed Bebo ae Skbiwas — 
QP rerrerrrr oy Ty 3.50¢ to 3. iladelphia (rounds)...... 4.35¢ 
PE cacttccsacteadwens 3.46¢ HO. 28 GALVANIZED eae" Philadelphia (shapes)....... 4.85¢ 
oS SR a ee 3.45¢ Boston ...-eeeesseeeceseecs 6 10¢ Pittsburgh (rounds)......... 4.05¢ 
560 AIG Wiecscessesiee i 4.10¢ Buffalo ..+.-+s-+eeeeeerees $85 Pittsburgh (sq. hex. and flats) 4.55¢ 
New YVork ..cccoscvccseces 3.64¢ Chicago .-sseeeeeseceeeeres 5 90c San Francisco (rounds).... 5.50c 
Philadelphia ......+-++++++ See © eee, S00 sense oeonsens 5.600 to $80 Seattle (rounds) ............ 5.25¢ 
DEER Ti owaseenevseese 3.330 _—- steeeeeeeeeceeeees e 600c St. Paul (rounds).......... 4.25¢ 
San Francisco ......cesee0% a. “eee 22s besercesneeenesce 
Seattle (large shapes)........ 3.75¢ Los Angeles ........-++++++ 7.00¢ ; WELDED PIPE 
ee cis eccssteces 3.45¢ New York ....+.--++++++0+: 5.85¢ Discounts from warehouse, New York City 
eS acyl a wu a 3.55¢ Philadelphia ......2.sseeees 6.25¢ Standard Steel om f 
ni ip PLATES San Francisco ........++ee- 6.50c ck Galvanized 
EY OR ai eget 3.615¢ cats ty ~ 6p 554600000 6 7.00c %-H%-inch butt ........ —31 + 2 
Boston 3/16-inch pitas as 3.04c St. Louis ...-.eeseeeeeeeres 5.75 ¥-inch butt .......... —41 —24 
a PRR 3.65¢ ae” BE Ar ape 5.75 to 6.00c ¥Y-inch butt .......... —46 —32 
SR hos cacebaseoks 3.30¢ BANDS 1/3-inch butt .......... —8 —34 | 
EE  Uubbetcensscevens 3.50c to 3.60 ata cucshespantheeee 4.315¢ 3%-Ginch lap ....... —44 —30 
(NE eee eee 3.46 sey viet ies coveenes ee 4.35¢ 7-8-inch lap ........... —41 —11 
hi ale ace brea ess 3.45¢ iia bany anaes 3.95¢ 9-10-inch lap ........ —35 = 
Detroit, 3/16-inch......... R 3.45¢ Re Peete 4.00 to 4.10c 11-12-inch lap ......... —34 — 6 
Los Angeles ........seeeees 4.00c Cleveland ......cccecscceess 4.01c to 4.16c Wrought Iron Pipe 
OS ee ° 3.64¢ DE 6 oo nae 60s 06sec rs veer9 4.10c Black Galvanized 
Philadelphia ........200se00 3.57¢ Tee AmMeles. ...ccccccsccecs 4.90c %-Y-inch butt ........ core +78 
Philadelphia, 3/16-imch...... 3.82c New York ........scccccees 4.39¢ ¥%-inch butt .......... — 4 +19 
Pittsburgh ........+-++eeee- 3.25¢ Philadelphia .........se000. 4.27¢ S64GGR BOM ..cccevice —11 +9 
3.75¢ TD cxcécsssecvesasee 3.95ic 1-1%-inch butt ....... —14 + 6 
3.75¢ San Francisco ..........-0+. 4.50c 2-inch lap ......+..+0+- — § +14 
3.45¢ rn, 4.75¢ S-hAMeN IAD in sccccvacex —11 + 6 
3.55¢ Pe Gchikaresvaseeseebe 4.20c 7-12-imch lap ......++0. — 3 +16 
ee 





Construction andEnterprise 
(Concluded from Page 565) 

Sons, 309 Florish street, Philadelphia, manu- 

facturer of brass and bronze products, plans 

the erection of a plant building, costing $30,000. 

PHILADELPH1IA—General contract for erec- 
tion of $30,000 plant for Corrugated Container 
Co. has been awarded to Robbins Contract- 
ing Co., 1137 North Front street. 

PHILADBLPHIA—Richard De Cou Co., 
iron and steel jobber, Eleventh and Hamilton 
streets, will start work at once on addition to 
its shop at Twelfth and Noble streets. 

PHILADELPHIA—The Budd Wheel Co., 
Twenty-third street and Westmoreland, has 
awarded the general contract for a $4000 plant 
addition to Wark Co. 

PHILADELPHIA—A $100,000 plant includ- 
ing a power house is to be erected by Wm. 
D. Whitaker, at the corner of M and Sedgley 
streets. Wm. Steele & Sons Co. has. been 
awarded the general contract. 

PHILADELPHIA—Columbia Steel Equip- 
ment Co. Third and Wingehocking streets, 
plans i-story, 97 x 105-foot brick and_ con- 
crete building. J. Frank Clark, 23 .South 
Fifteenth street, is architect. 

PHILADELPHIA—The foundry owned by 


the Pennsylvania railroad, at Lancaster avenue 
and Fiftieth street, has been purchased by the 
Keystone Roller Bearing Co., Inc., Fifty-third 
and Bromail streets, which will operate it in 
connection with its own plant. 
WESTCHESTER, PA.—Westchester Steel 
Products Co., recently organized, has acquired 
the building of the Westchester Railway Co. at 
Lenape, which it will remodel for manufacture 
of manhole covers, flanges, etc. 
WILKESBARRE,, PA.—Plans are being pre- 
pared for erection of a 3-story branch factory, 
90 x 120 feet, by Haines, Jones & Cadbury 
Co., 1136 Ridge street, Philadelphia, manu- 
facturer of plumbing supplies. McCormick & 
French, Wilkesbarre, is architect. 
WINDBER, PA.—The Hamill Wheel Mfg. 
Co. has been incorporated and expects to con- 
struct a plant in Ohio or Michigan for manu- 
facture of automobile wheels. 
ORANGEBURG, S. C.—The Orangeburg 
Machinery Co. is establishing new plant in 
this city. Company was incorporated re- 
cently by A. A. Lewis and associates. 
WATERTOWN, S. DAK.—The Holt Mo- 
tor Co., 226 East Kemp avenue, plans 1- 
story 57 x 100-foot $90,000 garage. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—Crane Enam- 
elware Co. will double its capacity this spring 








through construction of additional 
costing about $20,000 

ETOWAH, TENN.—The Louisville & 
Nashville railroad will construct $250,000 ma- 
chine shop here. 

KNOXVILLE, TENN.—The Fulton Co., W. 
M. Fulton, president, will buy additional equip- 
ment for $50,000, 2-story, 60 x 144-foot plant 
addition now under construction. Company 
manufactures temperature regulators and valves. 


NASHVILLE, TENN.—The Tennessee Enam- 

el Mfg. Co. has started reconstructing plant re- 
cently damaged by fire. New plant includ- 
ing about $40,000 worth of equipment, will 
cost approximately $100,000. M. H. Wright, 
1710 Primrose avenue, is president of the 
company, 

DALLAS, TEX.—Moline-George Co. has been 
incorporated for $400,000 to manufacture ma- 
chinery and farm implements, by R. B. George, 
B. P. Clark and R. D. Inglefritz. 

DALLAS, TEX.—Establishment of a factory 
for manufacturing steam automobile cleaning 
machines is planned by D. J. and R. M. Bar- 
nett, Federal street. Office has been opened 
at 212 South Akard street. 


GREENVILLE, TEX.—Frank Reigger Ma- 


chine Shop Co. has let contract for 54x90-foot 
building on Jordan street. 


facilities 
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Bourne-F uller | 
Service 


includes immediate shipment of all 
Iron and Steel materials from Cleve- 
land and Cincinnati 


Warehouses 











If you are not receiving our Stock- 
list we shall be glad to send it to you 
regularly upon request. 


Upson Works 


Open Hearth'Steel Bars for special 
uses. Also a complete line of Bolts 
and Nuts. Prompt Shipments. 


























THE 
BOURNE-FULLER CO. 


Iron, Steel 
Pig Iron 
Coke 


CLEVELAND 
New York Chicago 


San Francisco 
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Iron Ore 


LAKE SUPERIOR ORES 
Per Gross Ton Lower Lake Ports 
Old range bessemer, 55 per cent iron.$6.45 
Mesabi bessemer, 55 per cent iron.... 6.20 
Old Range nonbessemer, 51% per cent $.70 


t 
MGR 26 sn cn wads o0eeesenakeearadt 5.55 
EASTERN LOCAL ORES 


Cents per unit delivered at Eastern Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey furnaces 
Foundry and basic, 53 to 63 


PEF COME ccssesvresevevceves 10.00 to 11.00 
Copper free low phosphorus 
53 to 65 per cent ........ 13.25 to 16.50 


FOREIGN IRON ORE 


Cents per unit, c.i.f. Atlantic ports 
Spanish low phosphorus, 52 to 


54 POF COMt .eccccscccesss 9.00 to 10.00 
Algerian low phosphorus, 52 to 
era 10.00 to 10.50 


Swedish and Norwegian low 


phosphorus, 68 per cent.... 11.00 to 12.00 


Swedish foundry or basic, 

to GB per cent .....c.0c00. 9.25 to 10.00 
Spanish foundry or basic, 50 

to 54 per cent ......eee+- 9.00 


Manganese Ore 


Prices do not include duty at rate 1 
per cent per pound of metallic manganese 
contained. 


Brazilian, minimum 47 per cent..... eee 
es 40 to 42 cents c.i.f. tidewater 

Indian, minimum 47 per cent.........- 
ees ..40 to 42 cents c.i.f. tidewater 

Caucasian, 53 to 55 per cent......... 
42 to 45 cents c.i.f. tidewater 


Fluor Spar 


85 ont ge _— 
Washed gravel, Kentucky an 
Sileaic gine, per net ton. $19.75 to 23.50 
Washed gravel, imported, duty 
paid eastern tidewater, per 


BrOSS TOM ..eesevescceeecs 20.60 to 21.10 
Rivets 

Structural rivets, ‘C. L. Pitts......... 2.75¢ 

Struetural rivets, L.C.L. Pitts..... 2.90c 

Rivets, 7/16-in. and smaller.......... 


70 and 5 off to 65 and 10 off 


Nuts and Bolts 


(Up to 1% and 1% inches inclusive) 
Hot pressed square or hexagon tS Ok aes 


ed are or hexagon tapped 
Hot press squ 64 aE Ce list 


eeeseeeeereesesseeeseseseese 
eee eseceeseeseseseseseserses 
eee eet eee e eens 


eee ewer eeee 


eeeeeeeeerre 


%-inch and larger.......--- and 5 off 
Cold punched semifinished hexagon nuts 
9/16-inch and smaller.......- 80 and 5 off 


Price f.0.b. Pittsburgh, packages of 50. 


CARRIAGE BOLTS 
x 6 inches, smaller and shorter) 
60 and 


( 

Hed thread ........seeeeeees off 
Cat thread ...... secssecees 50, 10 and 5 off 
Larger and longer......+-- 50, 10 and 5 off 


MACHINE BOLTS 


(% x 4 inches, hot pressed nuts) 

Rolled 4x4 SPR EROS 60, 10 and 5 off 
Cut thread .....cecccccceceees 60 and 5 off 
Larger and longer .......+++- .60 and 5 off 


Cut thread ...cccceccsccccscvsces , 5 off 
Larger and longer ....++++e+seees .50, 5 off 
Lag SCTEWS 2... cc ceeceeccceeees 65 and 5 off 
Plow bolts Nos. 1, 2 and 3 heads.... 
ee 50 and 10 off 
4 to » pocees rons on boneee a “i + 20 off 
nd head stove acca 
ne 78, 16 and $ of 
tove bolts ....-+eeeee: an rs) 
Sane tirntanr eter 0 35 and 10 off 
Bar a wie et re ee 


Iron and Steel Prices 


Bolt ends with cold punched nuts.... 
Kchsp seks ebebewsvoueen tuk 50 and 5 off 


Blank DOG Sse vta ogee Soees 60 and 10 off 


Washers 


Wrought washers ......... $5.00 to $5.50 off 


Steel Pipe 


: (Effective April 19, 1923) 
Pittsburgh basing discounts, jobbers’ car- 


loads. 
Butt Weld 
Gal- 
Black vanized 
Rg RT OS oe Cee 45 19% 
4 end Pf-inch .......+.% 51 25% 
Se Sere 56 42% 
IR in 6s 6.6.4-0.6.45:0 bares 60 48% 
2 of a ae 62 50% 
Lap Weld 
Eee ey pe es ae 55 43% 
Bee OO SOER on céccases ce 59 47% 
PCR a baat ea odes 56 43% 
RS. ere 54 41% 
PE. ae TP ks avn as 53 40% 
REAMED AND DRIFTED 
Butt Weld 
Brae GN. sc cbwcdcen cen 60 484 
Lap Weld 
PE dbokat adn see kenekns 53 41% 
256 0 COE. 6éw cine ordwe 57 45% 
EXTRA STRONG—PLAIN ENDS 
s4.-inch Butt Weld 
i EERE Ch eT eee 41 24 
% and ¥-inch .......... 47 sont 
ERT SE eS 53 42% 
ON Ee ad hve ate nce oleae 58 47% 
A OD RPRGMEE vip csvesicccs 60 49y 
eS eee eae 50% 
; Lap Weld 
ee Pe ee erates 2 S68 y 53 42% 
rs. i ee TEESE EE 57 46% 
I oO See 56 45% 
FO PU ede akn bccice ss 52 39% 
eS Bf Ere 45 32% 
It en APSR: dex ccacave 44 31% 
DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG 
s-inch Butt Weld 
Mer See eee eee 32 
ee eS eee 45 3% 
a eM. 0.a6koaseneas 37% 
: Lap Weld 
BIMCR ci coc ceocesccdvecs 41 32% 
2% to 4 imeh .....ccuwscs 43 34% 
a Se GN ec eckckocves 42 33% 
Fae EE cide wa vebanee 38 25% 


Wrought Iron Pipe 


(Effective Tan. 23, 1923) 
Pittsburgh basing discounts, jobbers, carloads 
THREADS AND COUPLINGS 


, Butt Weld 
% and ¥-inch ......... +11 +39 
WAAC .cccccvcsccccoee 22 2 
SEANCH fo cecveccccccess 28 11 
E60 Dew ienanads « 30 13 

, Lap Weld 

1% and 1%-inch........ Upon application 
pe RSENS ee 23 
236 to G-IRGR .ccicceses 26 11 
3 OO GOR. ccs cctvcwsens 28 13 
7 00. AD4EROR ccicrccceos 26 11 


PLUGGED AND REAMED 
Two points less than above 
EXTRA STRONG, “LAIN ENDS 


Butt Weld 
% and Y-inch ......... “+19 +54 
Ve-inch ...ccccssceccces 2 7 
Pa-inCh oo. cececccceeess 28 12 
EOS" DIGGEER s ckvecésss 0 14 
Lap Weld 
BEMGR . a ccdeeaveivenesee 3 9 
2% to 4inch ....ceee. 29 15 
4% to 6-inch ........... 28 14 
7 C0 SIME wcccccccecs 21 7 
9.20 TBAMEE cc ccwncscwss 16 2 
DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG 
+ ‘ Butt Weld 7% 
inch wcccccccecoserss 4 +59% 
DEEN. dv'cccecseeceeces 28 +40 


LOE Sioicteeeeahaceses 34 
eS er eee ee oe 28 


2 and 2%-inch ......... 13 
3 to 4-inch 


eer ee ewer eeee 


4% to 6-inch rae. 
SINGER: ccvckcasaveieccss 


Boiler Tubes 


L. C. L. discounts. 





C. L. 4 points larger 


STEEL (Lap welded) 

(Effective April 19, 1923) 
NOE 5 aa os dco 5c 0d oe aes 23 off 
Bo RE SPENCE i vce oc cnedeesenee 33 off 
ee er: Meese eRsssccdegeesesuive 36 off 
SHE 00. BIG AROR  iikics cece tencccsne 38% off 
©. JEGROR: taaties Shieh 62.0 ah eteaeees 42 off 

CHARCOAL IRON 

(Effective April 12, 1923) 

DANN nick aes sen PP RRIOe Sys oie wo ks.dle OB 22 ° 
PP sah om eGeteone ks be oruks Us on 12 
ER Oe as ee ap ee me + 2 
ee Rt ar ei pe IAC N 

ee AE ree os ees 5 


SEAMLESS COLD DRAWN 
(Effective April 19, 1923) 


SL  SPEP Ee ee, te EEN 51 off 





1% and 1%-inch 43 off 
ROGIER on 100 4s cade eee 27 off 
2 and 2%-inch ......... 18 off 
2% and 2%-inch 28 off 
PM DIMM 5 os Beans v's 00 ce ka RL 32 off 
3% and 33-inch 33 off 
WN ceslass ahaa teh + scaewaecnte 37 off 
PRONE SIGN 5. cek eines condi cecses 29 off 
SEAMLESS HOT ROLLED 
S$ and 334-inch .....0<52000. <easnes 
See BU: SIR ADON aca ic occ cs vice 38 oF 
MN aw whine <cntnepneeise bss n ae ke 39 off 


SEAMLESS STEEL MERCHANT 
BOILER TUBES 


Extras: 

Add $8 per net ton for more than four 
gages heavier than standard and add 10 per 
cent to theoretical weight 

Add 5 per cent for lengths over 24 feet 
and not over 26 feet. 

Smaller tubes than 1-inch and lighter 
than standard gage to be sold at mechan- 
ical tubing list and discount. 

Intermediate sizes and gages not listed 
above take price of next larger outside 
diameter and heavier gage. 


SEAMLESS STEEL MECHANICAL 
TUBING 


Base Discounts 


eeeeese 


SEAMLESS STEEL LOCOMOT 
AND SUPERHEATER TUBES ~ 


(Effective April 19, 1923) 


Net prices per foot 
f.0.b.. Pittsburgh 





Outside diameter Gage Price 
SS a fs. ps 12-gage 15¢ 
SiMCh .ccccssrecccevcess isan 1 

ANC co eeescccees 1l-gage 16c 
2-inch ........-6. 10-gage 17¢ 
2%-inch ......... 12-gage 17¢ 
2%-inch .......60. ll-gage 18¢ 
2%-inch ....... 10-gage 20¢ 
S-inch ......... 7-gage 35¢ 
W-inch ....cesevieceece 9-gage 15¢ 
SH-iNCh .....ceessecveeee 9-gage 55¢ 
SOR GREN * ceReSed 4650 000s 9-gage 57¢e 


Plus usual extras for formi f 
AR. 5 ing and for long 


Hot Rolled Alloy Steels 


Prices per pound, Pittsburgh 
S. A. E. Series— 


2300 (3% per cent nickel)..... 5.00 to 5.25¢ 
3100 (nickel chromium)...... 4.00 to 4.25c 
6100 (chrome vanadium)..... 5.00c 
6100 (chrome vanadium spring) 4.75¢ 
9250 (Silico manganese spring) 3.90¢ 
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DEPENDABLE 


Send Blue Prints 


The annealing process is excep- 
tionally important in the making 
of castings similar to the one 
pictured above. It isonly through 
a thorough and proper heat 
treatment that the alloy casting 
can attain the desired fine grain, 
interior integrity, and tensile 
strength. 


In the Sivyer foundry the various 
castings are grouped according to 
the heat treatment required for 
each, and each lot is then given 
separate treatment. Asa result, 
Sivyer alloy castings are always 
assured of a uniform and de- 
pendable toughness that defies 
hard knocks and hard service, 


If you are having trouble with 
parts that have been in the past 
hammer forged, or cast in ordi- 
nary steel, send us your blue 
prints together with a statement 
of your difficulties. We will be 
glad to study the problems in- 
volved and recommend possible 
solutions, without obligation on 
your part. 


Sivyer Alloy Steels can be tem- 
pered by heating and quenching. 


siv 


SIVYER 





SIVYER <S CASTINGS 








y! 


IRON TRADE 


track shoe. Cast in 
Sivyer Chrome Nickel 
Electric Alloy. 


Defeating casting breakage 
with Sivyer Electric Alloy 


HE above shoe is used in the crawler track 

of a 34-yard steam shovel. The castings 
previously used for this part proved unsatisfac- 
tory because they were either too soft or too 
brittle to withstand, without bending or break- 
ing, the occasional blows of the heavy shovel 
dipper. . The manufacturer turned to Sivyer for 
a stiffer, less brittle casting. Asa result, Sivyer 
high carbon Chrome Nickel Electric Steel Cast- 
ings have been adopted as standard. The manu- 
facturer reports that not a single Sivyer shoe 
has broken in service. In the Sivyer foundry 
high carbon alloys receive the accurate furnace 
control and the specialized annealing that they 
require. The resulting castings are uniformly 
tough, non-brittle and withstand hard knocks 
without bending or breaking. 


ER STEEL | 


TEEL CASTINGS COMPANY, MILWAUKEE 


A steam shovel crawler 
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Iron and Steel Scrap Prices 


CORRECTED TO TUESDAY NOON 


Steel Works Scrap 
HEAVY MELTING STEEL 


Dismsitgheee 2 a cccccteccevesse 14.00 to 15.00 
Boston (dealers) ...scccccsse 14.00 to 14.50 
PO. chaesiensbasedanaeboes 20.50 to 21.00 
CED ccacdoucvepegs nese 18.00 to 18.50 
Cee <. .s tasecntonsunves 19.00 to 1925 
PP ee re ee 17.00 to 17.50 
Detroit (dealers) .......+.. 17.00 to 17.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania........ 18,50 to 19.50 
New York (dealers) ...... 14.00 to 14.50 
eg rr sc 20.50 to 21.50 
Bt. LOG cccccssnviveceens’ 17.50 to 18.00 
WHEE =. .0004e5045cehennas 21.00 to 21.50 


No. 1 railroad steel New York 
(deolora) “sivcecaveaasaies 14.75 to 15.25 


COMPRESSED SHEETS 


eee o cadcdsbheassbeceucts 19.60 to 19.50 
CONE .bik uke cnwsoenee 16.00 to 16.50 
ees ee res 17.25 to 17.50 
Detroit (dealers) .......... 15.00 to 15.50 
Pree e ee 20.00 to 20.50 
WH. nsec cteVeebiadouiets 19.25 to 19.50 
BUNDLED SHEETS 
PEED. +6 529.000 s000gebeneeae 14.50 to 15.00 
EP OL TTY er he re 12.50 to 13.00 
Nes Sar errr eee 14.00 to 14.50 
SG eee) dss vebe bee ws 12.00 to 12.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania........ 16.00 to 16.50 
Pittsburgh ......scsccccceess 18.50 to 19.00 
Be, GOONS vis ccmeovnetonddee 11.00 to 11.50 
CO ere reer hr rier re. 17.25 to 17.50 
SHEET CLIPPINGS, wrt yo 
CCAR. cccccvcccccccccceces 2.00 to 12.50 
OEE Padlcw's wp Sw vse padeawas a 50 to 12.00 
STEEL RAILS, SHORT 
Birmingham ........-+-++++ 12.00 to 13.00 
Boston (dealers) ........+++. 14.00 to 14.50 
Chicago EERE es, 
CiMeeati nn. he cere rceees 20.50 to aa o 
leveland (over 6 pt.)......- 18.00 to 1 
= Lonis ae ial RE: 20.50 to 21.00 
STOVE PLATE 
Birmingham .......++s++ee%- 16.50 to 17.50 
Boston (comsumers) .....-.-- 16.50 to 17.00 
ede «ii ccccvecssveserscoes 18.00 to 18.50 
SRO aiate's v's ans 99 0940 a8 15.50 to 16.00 
Chicago ... 2-2. eeeserecess 19.50 to 20.00 
Cincinnati (net iron) ..... 13.00 to 13.50 
Cee i elsc'e ctgcnscves 18.25 to 18.50 
Detroit (met ton) (dealers).. 15.50 to 16.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania........ 17.00 to 17.50 
New York (dealers).......-- 14.00 to 14.50 
Pittsburgh .....eeeeeecenees 16.00 to 17.00 
De” MMEO  cacrcovctnsececess 19.50 to 20.00 
LOW PHOSPHORUS 
ls cack seanesstdvcsspen 24.00 to 25.00 
Cincinnati ....-cceeceeeee cee 17.00 to 17.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania........ 24.00 to 25.00 


Pitts., billets and bloom crops 24.00 to 25.00 


SHOVELING STEEL 
17.75 to 18.25 


Chicago ..ccesecssvesveecees 
Pittshburm@h «=... cee ee cece eevee 16.50 to 17.00 
gong che lp i gee F474" 17.00 to 17.50 
KNUCKLES, COUPLERS, bf wit 
Chicago ...cceecsscececeeese 00 to 22.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania ......-- 33. .00 to 23 50 
Pittsburgh Sel TS pe bse phe nee maee 
St. Lowis ..ccceccscccccccess 22.00 to 22.50 
FROGS, SWITCHES, Bie ko 
Chicago ....ceececeeceeecces 9.75 to 20.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania.......- + 50 to 19.50 
St. Lows ...ccccccesccccesce 50 to 19.00 

BOILER PLATE, CU 
Se. LOIS. 260 oe eee dhe sees 12. S25 to 12.75 


“ANGLE BARS—STEEL Blan 
eee ee eee eeeeeeeee O02 
teats ppp pe GE ~ ses, 19.50 to 20.00 


Iron Mill Scrap 
RAILROAD WROUGHT 


Birmingham .. ..-- seen sence 12.00 to 13.00 
Boston dealers) .......+++eee: 14.50 to 15.00 
Befiale cc cccccccccccccesese 18.00 to 33 .00 
Meveland, No. 1. ...ccocecs 17.00 to 17.25 
Percent PRD Recdccccscccece 17.50 to 18.00 
Chicago, NO. 2 ...--seeeees 18.00 to 18.50 
Cincinnati No. 1 ....-.++:. hie to 4% 
Detroit, No. 2 . ...cccsecves .00 to 17.5 
East fove Pennsylvania........ a to o 
N York, No. 1 (dealers).. 16.00 to 16.° 
Pittsburgh, De Beccvcecsatus 17.50 YY 
tstburgh, No. 2 ....+.+-- 20.50 to 21.5( 
Se coon sag banscdbeeene 17.50 to 18.00 
St. Louie; No. 2... . wssceres 18.00 to 18.50 
WROUGHT PIPE 
Boston (dealers) .......+«++5 12.50 to 13.00 
DANS, dcioS ee cscccusvcsesse 14.50 to 15.00 
Eastern. Pennsylvania........ 18.00 to 18.50 
New York (dealers)” ...... 13.25 to 13.50 


YARD WROUGHT 
paedbns saaumbeneeaaes 14.00 to 14.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania........ 19.00 to 20.00 


CITY WROUGHT 
New York, tome siccice.. 15.50 to 16.00 


BwMale .oosccccccccccccsecse 18.50 to 19.00 
Chicago, No. 1... c8ccccsince 16.25 to 17.00 
Chicago, No. 2 11.75 to 12.25 
Cincinnati, No. 13.00: to 13.50 
Cleveland No. ... 14.50 to 15.00 
Cleveland, No. . 13.00 to 13.25 
Detroit, No. 2 13.00 to 13.50 





Detroit, No. 2 (mew) ..... 13.00 to 13.50 
Detroit, No. 2 (old) ........ 10.00 to 10.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........ 16.00 to 17.00 
Pittsburgh, No. 1 .......... 18.00 to 18.50 
es See 17.00 to 17.50 
MACHINE SHOP TURNINGS 
Saree 8.00 to 9.00 
Boston (dealers) ........... 11.00 to 11.50 
DE Whe cheesedvssecocmwss 14.00 to 14.50 
ES cB sad adn cn dwed aa cee 11.00 to 11.50 
SRtE. .d. ccceee bh kes seen 11.00 to 11.50 
ES. cS a whe isavhe@rs 15.00 to 15.25 
Detroit (dealers) ..........¢. 14.75 to 12.25 
Eastern Pennsylvania........ 16.00 to 16.50 
New York (dealers) ....... 12.25 to 12.75 
PUCESDOLGN Ao. ond sc eee svcces 16.00 to 16.50 
BRR er ar 10.50 to 11.00 
NG... vase eu ress thease ee 14.75 to 15.00 
CAST IRON BORINGS 
Birmingham (chemical)...... 15.00 to 16.00 
Birmingham (plain) ........ 9.00 to 10.00 
Boston (chemical) ........... 12.50 to 13.00 
Boston (dealers) .......eee0. 12.00 to 12.50 
EE Gab vh cndacede ekd> eked 14.50 to 15.00 
SEY 64S sp 6GWaS soc wee reed 15.500 to 16.00 
IN carigcahe deg 04 6 n'g'w waa 12.50 to 13.00 
NLS Ss ane a's oboe ea a 0 15.25 to 15.50 
Detroit (dealers) ......... 12.00 to 12.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania (chem.) bes 00 to 18.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania........ .00 to 16.50 
New York (dealers’ price) .. + 00 to 12.25 
UNE. a c'gikwwie-} b. 0%, o's 8 <0 16.50 to 17.00 
ee eee ne 14.00 to 14.50 
WRG Sauteed ses t hee icKs 15.75 to 16.00 


MIXED BORINGS AND TURNINGS 
For blast furnace use 


Boston (dealers) ........... 11.00 to 11.50 
eS ern Se Pe 15.25 to 15.50 
Detroit ~(dealers) ......... 12.00 to 12.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania........ 15.00 to 16.00 
New York (dealers) ...... 11.75 to 12.25 
IRON AXLES 
ao eee ere 21.00 to 22.00 
Boston (consumers) ......... 31.00 to 32.00 
NE SGI AS vices ules nende see 30.00 
SEES SE yy ee 33.50 to 34.00 
Cincinnati .............+++. 23.50 to 24.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania....../. 28.00 to 30.00 
New York (dealers) ...... 25.75 to 26.25 
eT EE nae bakuscos apenas 30.50 to 31.00 
IRON RAILS 
ED a ccvccdesseseveseces 21.00 to 22.00 
Chicago — sseeeeeeciveeeseees 21:00 to 21.50 
Cn” Laas anne 60 0h0e'es 16.00 to 16.50 
Oe. DM ccnrdencescteéeccane 17.50 to 18.00 
PIPES AND FLUES 
CURD 0 565064 sce be cdecoees 14.25 to 14.75 
SS ie rrr es 11.00: to 11.50 
RR 2 ee ere ee 14.50 to 14.75 
De DE is vn netdecasivndoes 13.75 to 14,25 
RAILROAD GRATE BARS 
EA OS Pe ye 17.50 to 18.00 
oe MPTP TTT. TO 18.75 to 19.25 
Cb So de dadac'sandués 18.00 to 18.25 
Eastern Pennsylvania........ 17.00 to 18.00 
New York (dealers) ........ 14.25 to 14.75 
es LAE ca civca Sus 0 o0j0 05,500 19.50 to 20.00 
FORGE FLASHINGS 
Boston (dealers) ..........+.- 11.00 to 11.50 
CRicnma, GeMnll..0464..cccc00s 13.50 to 14.00 
Cleveland, (under 10 in.) .... 14.25 to 14.50 
Cleveland, (over 10 in.).... 13.75 to 14.00 
Detroit (dealers) .......... 12.50 to 13.00 
FORGE SCRAP 
Boston (dealers) ........+.- 1.00 to 11.50 
OPPS ee Ter Tee 21.00 to 22.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania........ 16.00 to 17.00 
ARCH BARS AND TRANSOMS 
CE oy vin ccsccss snares sine 23.50 to 24.00: 
i ED. 6 0s swe cs Sbnee see 24.00 to 24.50 
ANGLE BARS—IRON 
I 8.5 da chs tine eb antees 23.00 to 23.50 


gs *7 aa pega Fe SRE a 24.00 to 24.50 





GROSS TONS DELIVERED TO CONSUMER 


Iron and Steel Works Scrap 
AXLE TURNINGS 


Boston (dealers) .......+++. 11.00 to 11.50 
ES RAbSeh A haidsehie;e » 05 16.00 to 16.50 
CIDR s chs nine bess 6 e400 0s 16.50 to 17.00 
CARON acc b's san000ded ees 16.25 to 16.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........ 16.00 to 16.50 
SOE Aco lcusiccsans es 00 19.00 to 19.50 
EEE. Civ sibede dengienee 14.00 to 14.50 
STEEL CAR AXLES 
RE: pha ako bosch 00:0 19.00 to 20.00 
Boston (consumers).......... 20.00 to 21.00 
ME ce i UuN ein esse syeame.s 21.00 to 22.00 
RN ote ee sO aes sack ae 23.00 to 23.50 
COUR. Ba sewau cine s wt'nis 22.00 to 23.00 
Eastern .Pennsylvania........ 23.00 to 25.00 
New York (dealers) ...... 19.00 to 19.50 
Pittsburgh oi csdeceseccoss 23.00 to 24.00 
St. TMU ccs weaucuswiw ee ss 23.00 to 23.50 
SHAFTING 
Boston (comsumers) .......... 21.00 to 22.00 
CRE © 6s nied da tubes ane ote 24.50 to 25.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........ 23.00 to 25.00 
New York (dealers) Veshwsneds 18.25 to 19.25 
St. DGD cicccesessds Se APS 23.00 to 23.50 
Iron Foundry Scrap 

CAR WHEELS 
Birmingham, tram car....... 17.00 to 18.00 
Birmingham, iron .........+.. 16.00 to 17.00 
Boston (consumers)6......... 20.00 to 20.50 
NE 65.55 cidade ve nie'e se. ak 20.50 to 21.00 
ee gE RP ae 21.50 to 22.00 
RS Pe yee ere 15.00 to 15.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania........ 18.50 to 19.50 
New York iron (dealers).... 15.75 to 16.25 
PRIPUTEN, TOR. 0c cic vc ciccccvc 21.00 to 21.50 
Pittsburgh, steel .......... 23.00 to 23.50) 
St. LOW, WOR di 6 cg sce ccces 21.50 to 22.00 

NO. 1 CAST SCRAP 

Birmingham, cupola ......... 20.00 to 20.50 
Boston (consumers) ......... 22.50 to 23.00 
DE: Hawa Sie ON i kSece bean 20.00 to 20.50 
CHICO, | CUNIGIR. n:0 05 0 0 sepce ve 22.50 to 23.00 

Cincinnati No. 1 machinery 
cupola (net tons) ....... 20.50 to 21.00 
Cleveland, cupola .......... 21.50 to 22.00 


18.50 to 19.00 
19.50 to 20.50 
17.75 to 18.25 


Detroit (net tons) (dealers).. 
Eastern Pennsylvania, cupola. . 
New York, cupola (dealers).. 


Pittsburgh, cupola .......... 21.00 to 21.50 
Sat Pe,” suche scons 25.00 to 26.00 
Se ee Bae ee 21.50 to 22.00 
St. Louis, agricultural ....... 21.00 to 21.50 
VORGS <5 viasaeeereas be tates 21.00 to 22.00 
HEAVY CAST 
Boston (consumers) ......... 19.00 to 19.50 
Buffalo (breakable) .......... 17.00 to 17.50 
ERMINE “77 bat arate Cl gS g'a's'e'e wee 16.50 to 17.00 
Detroit (automobile) (net ton) 22.50 to 23.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania........ 17.50 to 18.50 
New York (dealers) ...... 17.00 to 17.50 
TROMEEL és sésvka ss dee snes 20.00 to 20.50 
MALLEABLE 
Boston (railroad).........++. 19.00 to 20.00 
Et ASRS A ee 22.00 to 23.00 
Chicago, railroad ......ce00. 22.00 to 22.50 
Chicago, agricultural ........ 20.50 to 21.50 
Cincinnati, agricultural ....... 17.00 to 17.50 
Cincinnati, railroad ........ 16.50 to 17.00 
Cleveland, agricultural ...... 20.50 to 21.00 
Cleveland, ere 21.50 to 21.75 
Detroit (dealers) ........00.. 18.00 to 18.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania, railroad 17.00 to 18.00 
Pittsburgh, railroad ......... 19.50 to 20.00 
St. Louis, agricultural ....... 18.50 to 19.00 


ee a re 19.50 to 20.00 


Miscellaneous Scrap 


RAILS FOR ROLLING 
5 feet and over 


EE ars 17.00 to 17.50 
Bete Glenlere)  occccccccccs 16.00 to 16.25 
SE Sd 8606 6% oh Aehee ees 20.00 to 20.50 
a | a ee ere 20.00 to 20.50 
BE UE ROOT OTe Cree 17.50 to 18.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania........ 21.00 to 22.00 
New York (dealers) ....... 18.50 to 19.00 
Pittsburgh district .......... 23.50 to 24.00 
BR; DI i a'n'= oo SBA eas woo > oe 19.50 to 20.00 
LOCOMOTIVE TIRES 
Chicdgo coc ccnvasecccccs 20.00 to 21.00 
St. RS Pe 18.50 to 19.00 
LOW PHOSPHORUS PUNCHINGS 
COU. Sik s wc ce wahh s 06s cane .50 to 20.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania........ 3 [00 to 24.00 


PROTSOINGR ee ces sas cocveess 23.00 to 24. ne 
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Distinctive Enameling 
of 
REFRIGERATORS 
STOVE DOORS 
PANELS 
SPLASHER BACKS 
TABLE TOPS 
BROILER PANS 
SIGNS 
and other flat work 
WABIK Metal is a Special 
Material Specially Treated 
for Vitreous Enameling. It 


comes in the form of sheets 
rolled from our own special 
“BOTTOM POURED” 
INGOTS. By using 
WABIK METAL you will 
create a bigger demand for 
your enameled products. 


Other Mansfield Specialties: 
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AUTOMOBILE SHEETS—Body Stock; Flat Fender and Hood Stock; Cowl 


Stock; Radiator Casing Stock; Crown Fender Stock. 


METAL FURNITURE, MILK CAN STOCK, PICKLED AND AN- 
NEALED ENAMELING STOCK for Kitchen Utensils. 


ELECTRICAL SHEETS. 


Our improved methods in our plants plus the continuous application of the results of contin- 


uous study of the steel user’s n 


$, are your guarantee of unusually good service both from 


our products and ourselves. May we prove the merits of Mansfield products with a trial order? 


The Mansfield Sheet & Tin 


Mansfield, Ohio 


DISTRICT SALES REPRESENTATIVES 


The L. D. Rockwell Co., 1106 National City Bldg., New York, N. Y. 
Mansfield Sheet §§ Tin Plate Co., Wrigley Bldg., Chicago, III. 

AM opsheld Sheet &§ Tin Plate Co., 12-237 General Motors Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
Fhe L: D, Rockwell Co., 1512 B, F. Keith Bldg., Cleveland, O. 

Walter G. Clark, Inc., 106 N. Third St., St. Louis, Mo. * 

Walter G. Clark, Inc., 313 American Bank Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 

















Plate Co. 


Mr. C. H. Beach, 617 Merchants Bank Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Mr. A. P. Grenier, 640 Endicott Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 

Mr. Herbert P. Hill, 401 Continental Trust Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
Wm. P. Horn Co., 237 Rialto Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 

Wm. P. Horn Co., 301 Kerchoff Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Wm. P. Horn Co., Dekum Building, Portland, Ore. 


Wm. P. Horn Co., 1426 L. C. Smith Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 
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P; g Iron 
-Stacks ——Output—— 
No. In Total vy. daily 
1907 
| w sane vested 376 311 2,174,801 70,155 
ebruary . 374 308 2,047,036 73,109 
March ....ce00> 377 304 2,186,709 70,539 
April ...... wee 378 327 2,226,708 74,223 
May .cccccccce 391 329 2,291,030 73,904 
a wee 392 341 2,237,420 74,580 
OT codes eevee 396 335 2,253,243 72,685 
August eceee 397 329 2,243,656 72,376 
September ..... 399 329 2,174,148 72,471 
October ....... 401 314 2,359,690 76,119 
November ..... 398 226 1,820,558 60,685 
December ..... 398 154 1,234,733 39,830 
SOU ccccoccosesetooe 25, 249, 732 
398 139 1,081,813 34,897 
anuary ...++- é 4 
en . 401 150 1,086,809 37,476 
March ....«++:. . 398 154 1,229,856 39,672 
April .. . 398 146 1,155,122 38,504 
SF ccccevecs . 396 145 1,168,002 37,677 
une .. 395 154 1,106,300 36,876 
jai psewecocus 397 166 1,228,604 39,632 
August ....... 399 181 1,366,019 44,065 
September ..... 399 189 1 416,252 47,208 
October .....-. 400 200 1,573,824 50,764 
Novem e . 402 212 1,582,314 52,744 
December 403 221 1,723,664 55,602 
TOU . sadccecscvesecs 15, 718, 579 
1909 
ioeueey cecceee 406 234 1,787,473 57,683 
‘ebruary 1 60,088 
March 
ay .. 
jane oe . 
uly eeeeeeeeee 
August ....... 412 278 2,232,642 72,021 
September .... 413 297 2,378,655 79,201 
October ..... 413 309 2,589,681 83,538 
November ..... 414 311 2,532,740 84,425 
Decem wees 416 314 2,682,702 86,539 
TOU Ki cboceccoccess 25,325,099 
1910 
anuary . . 416 311 2,599,995 83,871 
ebruary ..... 417 311 2,429,525 86,768 
March .....-- . 417 310 2,588,736 83,508 
April . eee 418 291 2,477,700 82,590 
Y...cscese se. 419 279 2,374,802 76,607 
une seseee 420 271 2,288,279 76,276 
ly cccccccece 420 254 2,158,124 69,617 
August ...+6. 422 244 2,103,791 67,864 
September ..... 420 234 2,048,461 68,282 
October ..... .. 421 230 2,086,205 67,297 
November ..... 421 218 1,910,385 63,679 
December ..... 421 193 1,779,899 57,416 
Total ceccccecsecssces 26,845,902 
1911 
anuary ....... 421 210 1,766,658 56,985 
ebruary ...... 421 226 1,781,285 63,617 
March ......-- 421 236 2,165,764 69,863 
April ........-. 421 220 2,044,904 68,163 
BY sevseceees 421 206 1,871,888 60,367 
june secccsccce 481 202 1,773,282 39,109 
uly ..... eevee 423 196 1,776,108 57,294 
August ....... 423 206 1,921,832 61,995 
September ..... 423 216 1,973,918 65,797 
October ....... 421 214 2,092, 67,486 
November ..... 421 214 1,999,100 66,637 
December ..... 422 215 2,032,301 65,558 
Fetal 25.ce ccesasccges «- 23,198,601 
1912 
emery eeseees 421 227 2,052,806 66, 
cocety eseeese 422 235 2,098,796 72,372 
eeceese 420 237 2,411,529 77,791 
rr “a coccccocce 401 299 3,377,621 79,254 
ay eecesess 423 243 2,503,341 80,753 
une .......... 424 242 2,433,737 81,125 
Pt aaecvecese 422 245 2,402,567 77,502 
August ...... . 423 255 2,500,163 ,650 
September ..... 419 262 2,444,454 81,482 
October ....... 422 280 2,683,645 86,569 
November ..... 423 289 2,639,562 87,985 
. 423 291 2,777,292 89,590 
Total ..... seccccce 29,325,513 
1913 
anuary ... 423 297 2,787,800 89,929 
ebruary ..... 423 306 2,578,670 92,095 
March ........ 423 278 2,762,823 89,123 
eeccessees 421 297 2,754,353 91,812 
BY cceceeees 421 285 2,816,825 90,865 
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-Stacks- ——Output—— 
No. In Total Av. daily 
jure cetera 422 283 2,616,883 87,229 
SY . pkcevdvaces 422 264 2,558,275 82,525 
RUBE. ccceres 424 260 2,537,018 81,839 
September 425 258 2,494,098 83,137 
October. ..... 425 244 2,539,924 81,933 
November 424 225 2,229,960 74,322 
December ..... 424 191 1,976,138 63,746 
WE, vwccencdaveusbes 30, 652, 767 
1914 
comeary seseeee 423 199 1,879,336 60,624 
ebruary ...... 423 219 1,888,607 67,450 
QEGR cccce ee. 423 232 2,341,551 75,534 
IAC oss vtenee 422 212 2,261,501 75,383 
Oe. wewuves «+» 422 198 2,097,019 67,646 
i ° 422 193 1,904,566 63,486 
ly wccvccdese 422 187 1,955,324 63,075 
erry 422 187 1,996,483 64,403 
September 422 180 1,882,718 62,757 
October ....... 422 162 1,767,227 57,007 
November ..... 421 150 1,501,269 50,042 
December ..... 421 154 1,495,325 48,236 
MEE -ccvsidanuweaeaun 22,970,926 
1915 
anuary .. 421 165 1,591,024 51,323 
ebruary ..... 421 179 1,666,592 59,521 
March ....... 421 190 2,046,280 66,009 
aa eseceeeee 421 197 2,114,518 70,484 
BF ccvcecccce 421 207 2,255,157 72,747 
June «. 421 221 2,369,932 78,998 
i Sabescee’ 421 234 2,563,311 82,687 
August ...... 421 246 2,774,825 89,510 
September .... 420 266 2,834,342 94,478 
October ...... 420 276 8,120,340 100,656 
November .. 421 285 3,035,235 101,174 
5 3,201,605 103,278 
- 29,573,161 
3,171,878 102,319 
3,078,548 106,157 
March eeseees 422 315 3,327,630 107,343 
MD. c40ntcas « 422 320 3,225,496 107,517 
May ......... 423 321 3,364,584 108,535 
une ... - 423 325 3,213,818 107,127 
uly ..ccceees 419 316 3,221,127 103,907 
August ...... 419 317 3,197,838 103,156 
September .... 419 326 3,208,041 106,935 
October .... 419 328 3,508,180 113,167 
November 420 322 3,317,805 110,593 
ecember .... 422 309 3,184,178 102, 715 
To poscupesesoudas 39,019,123 
1917 
qeasary eceees 422 310 3,159,839 101,930 
ebruary ..... 422 317 2,649,935 94,641 
March ey TT 423 331 3,255,813 105,026 
April ........ 425 333 3,328,061 110,936 
May. ° 425 340 3,413,677 110,119 
jene 427 347 3,260,234 108,675 
uly eecce 429 351 3,337,442 107,659 
August ...... 431 357 3,238,970 104,483 
September 431 342 3,140,742 104,691 
October ...... 433 354 3,296,286 106,332 
November 434 344 3,198,597 106,620 
December 435 321 2,885,380 93,077 
BURG cbscdes absbadee 38,164,976 
1918 
January ...... 435 294 2,403,227 77,323 
February . 435 319 2,318,242 82,723 
March ....... 438 338 3,209,996 103,548 
April ........- 437 351 3,273,355 109,112 
ay eeeeee 437 360 3,451,884 111,351 
= sesceceee 437 353 3,316,148 110,538 
EY cc cccve .- 437 364 3,408,584 109,954 
August e+» 439 371 3,378,479 108,983 
September 438 364 3,413,223 113,774 
October ...... 437 364 3,482,392 112,335 
November .... 437 360 8,347,844 111,595 
December .... 435 351 3,434,114 110, 778 
DOU Sckescvovsicess 38,437,488 
1919 
January ...... 435 330 3,306,279 106,654 
February... 311 2,943,347 105,120 





November .... 432 
December .... 432 262 
jasSebockees 30,578,780 


Total ... 
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-Stacks— 
No. In 
1920 
3,012,373 
2,984,257 
3,375,768 
2,752,670 
2,991,825 
3,046,623 
3,043,918 
3,145,536 
3,124,308 
3,288,341 
2,935,081 
2,700,268 


99, 468 


3,228,226 
2,993,918 
3,523,595 
3,547,012 


104,136 


93, 1952 


1924 


-« 414 248 3,017,444 97,337 


Ingots and Castings 


By American Iron and Steel Institute 
Ingots Castings Total 
2) ee 43,051,022 1,411,410 44,462,432 
dk ee 33,694,795 76,437 34,671,232 
ee 40,881,392 1,251,542 42,132,934 
Se 19,184,084 559,713 19,743,797 
1922 34,568,418 1,034,508 35,602,926 


Monthly Ingot Output 


1923 


January 
February 


October 
November 


Total 


eee 


eeeeeees 


eeneeeee 


Gross Tons 


95.35 per cent Calculated 
of capacity total 

tueae 3,644,629 3,822,369 
bees 3,294,264 3,454,918 
hoses 3,858,675 4,046,854 
iwews 3,760,997 3,944,412 
Siebince ,000, 4,195,800 
Kevan 3,574,567 3,748,890 
ecoes 3,390,829 3,514,241 
cocoe 3,506,755 3,677,771 
Ke eee 3,161,964 3,316,166 
Me Site 3,382,986 3,547,966 
éenne 2,969,012 3,113,804 
Tore 2,711,529 2,843,764 
aka 41 216, 902 43,226,955 

1924 

95.35 per cent 
‘eae 3,432,541 3,599,938 














